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PKEFACE. 


Kind  Reader, 


The  substance  of  the  following 
Notes  was  formed  for  a Course  of 
Lectures  on  Labour  and  Gold.  I have 
now  wrought  it  up  into  a rather  fuller 
and  more  exact  shape,  in  v/hich  I beg 
to  offer  it  to  your  judgment. 


Your  obedient  Servant, 


W.  BAENES 


I < 


LABOUR  AND  GOLD. 


LABOUR.  GOLD,  AXD  C'lVILIZATIOX. 

1 Man  is  born  for  action  and  labour,  in  tbe  winning  • 

of  his  living  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  pleases 
God  to  call  him.  The  labour  of  man  in  that  form 
j of  life  w'hich  we  call  the  savage  state,  is  the  making 
of  his  gear  for  the  winning  of  his  food,  whether  in 
hunting,  shooting,  fishing,  or  seeking  the  wild  fruits 
of  his  land,  and  the  making  of  his  clothing  and  tent 
I or  hut ; and  man’s  labours  in  this  state  are  mainly 

of  a kind  to  perfect  the  action  and  form  of  the  body 

(1  • 

I with  the  senses,  and  therefore  enough,  and  not  too 
much,  for  its  health.  All  his  muscles  are  brought 
into  nearly  even  action  by  walking  and  running  at 
all  paces,  sitting  in  all  forms,  by  climbing,  crouch- 
ing, swimming,  leaping,  wielding  of  weapons,  and 
bearing  of  weights ; and  his  sight  by  watching  for 
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forms  and  tokens  of  animals  and  fruits ; liis  ear  by 
listening  for  remote  and  light  sounds  ; his  smelling 
by  the  sundry  aromata  of  a fresh  land ; his  mind  by 
induction  from  sense  tokens  to  the  truth  of  the 
object  of  his  pursuit. 

In  Raleigh’s  expedition  to  Guiana,  Topiowary, 
king  of  Aramaia,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old, 
walked  to  and  fro  fifty-six  miles  in  one  day,  to  see 
Raleigh.  Hala  Api  Api,  a Tonga  chief,  was, 

“ beyond  conception,  s\^'ift  of  foot ; to  see  him 
run  you  w'ould  think  he  outstripped  the  wind.” 

The  wonderful  boldness  and  agility  of  some  tribes 
of  Calmucks  in  the  catching  of  wild  horses,  and  of 
the  Mandan  Indians  in  horse  riding,  are  tokens  of 
some  efiects  of  free  himting  and  nomadic  life. 
Then,  again,  the  wilder  tribes  of  man  win  great 
keenness  of  the  senses,  with  no  slight  powers  of 
reasoning,  in  the  tracking  of  animals  and  men,  and 
the  finding  of  water,  and  sundry  kinds  of  food. 
The  Pawnees  have  wonderfully  keen  sight  for  the 
trail  of  a tribe,  and  can  tell  how  many  they  w^ere  of 
men  or  -svomen,  and  how  many  horses  they  had,  how 
long  they  halted,  and  when  they  went  onward. 
Some  Africans  told  hir.  Burchell,  from  w^heel 
tracks,  that  they  were  those  of  a waggon  that  had 
gone  on  south-east  two  years  ago ; and  an  English- 
man’s sagacity  in  spooring  animals  comes  oflf  wdth 
very  little  honour  from  a trial  against  that  of  the 
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African  hunters.  The  Arabs  {teste  Layard)  can  tell 
from  the  footsteps  of  a camel  whether  he  was 
loaded  or  burdenless,  lately  fed  or  hungry,  tired 
or  fresh,  and  ridden  by  a Bedouin  or  townsman. 
Layard  was  begged  not  to  alight,  that  his  footmarks 
might  not  betoken  the  European,  and  his  deloul  was 
led  lest  it  should  be  seen  it  was  guided  by  a novice. 

When  man  begins  to  till  the  ground  he  betakes 
himself  to  a’  new  form  of  life  and  of  toil.  Labour  is 
still  his  lot ; but  w^hile  the  Avork  of  the  community 
becomes  more  simdry,  that  of  the  individual  is 
likely  to  become  less  so,  as  civilization  has  a 
tendency  to  dmde  labour,  and  give  to  each  man 
work  of  one  particular  kind,  and  thus  to  make  for 
him  a hand  and  mind  of  only  one  skill.  Is  this  a 
good  or  e^’il  ? Not-  wholly  a good.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  excessive  division  of  labour  is  most 
pernicious  to  the  workman’s  health  and  to  his 
perfection  as  a man. 

‘ If  a man,  in  a less  refined  community,  made 
needles  for  his  household,  the  grinding  of  them 
would  happen  so  seldom,  and  hold  on  through  so 
short  a time,  that  it  would  never  break  up  his 
health ; whereas,  wdth  our  division  of  labour,  a man 
takes  the  grinding  of  needles  as  his  only  wmrk,  and 
breathes  steel  dust  all  day,  and  from  day  to  day,  and 
thus  inhales  disease  and  hasty  death. 

In  the  w'ork  of  a waggon-builder  or  coach-maker. 
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if  a man  made  a whole  wheel,  the  shaving  of  spokes 
would  come  in  its  turn  with  other  kinds  of  work 
that  would  call  the  workman  into  sundry  postures, 
with  sundrj’  muscles  in  action ; whereas,  when  by  a 
more  exact  division  of  labour,  one  man  is  confined 
only  to  the  shaving  of  spokes,  he  may  have  a daily 
onholding  pressure  on  the  stomach  that  may  soon 
affect  his  health.  Thence  it  is  that  sundry  callings 
breed  their  own  diseases  and  deformities  ; and  the 
glass-blower’s  life  or  health  is  soon  spent  by  constant 
hot  and  cold  blasts,  and  thirstings  and  drinkings ; 
and  the  miner  of  mercury  is  slowly  killed  with  the 
fumes  of  quicksilver.  “ The  life  of  the  poor  miner 
himself  (in  Cornwall  as  it  has  been  printed)  is  a 
short  and  painful  one and  the  overworking  semp- 
stress falls  pale  in  early  death. 

An  Iceland  farmer  may  be  his  own  timber  and 
iron  worker,  and  may  make  his  own  implements, 
and  build  his  own  house,  and  weave  his  own  wadmel, 
and,  therefore,  may  hang  less  helplessly  on  others ; 
but  an  Enghshman,  with  only  capital,  without  hand- 
skill,  if  he  loses  his  capital,  which  works  for  him, 
may  have  left  a pair  of  hands  unskilled,  and  so  quite 
• insufficient  for  his  livelihood. 

In  the  times  of  the  distaff  and  sjjindle  and 
spinning  wheel,  a young  woman,  while  she  learnt 
to  spin,  learnt  also  to  wash,  and  sew,  and  knit,  and 
quilt,  and  milk,  and  make  cheese,  and  to  cook 
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I sundry  kinds  of  food ; but  if  a girl  now  spends  all 
her  days  beside  a frame  or  bobbin,  waiting  only  on 
! its  winding  thread,  her  hands  may  become  almost 

' useless  in  a house,  and  she  may  be  only  another 

' machine,  a fitting  companion  only  to  the  frame  and 
bobbin,  but  ill  qualified  for  the  offices  of  a wife  or 
mother. 

But  there  is  a painful,  if  not  loathsome,  disease 
wffiieh  seems  to  foUow  civilization, — caries  of  the 
teeth.  Pickering,  in  the  Feejee  Islands,  did  not 
meet  with  an  instance  of  a rotten  tooth,  nor  did 


Barnet  Bums  meet  with  one  among  the  tme  unci- 
vilized Maories,  and  the  red  men  of  America  were 
bappy  with  bright  and  lasting  rows  of  masticators. 
The  jaws  of  the  old  Britons,  who  had  been  buried 
in  the  barrows  on  Bidgway  Hill,  contained  teeth  that 
were  all  worn,  but  yet  all  sound;  and  one  of  the 
men  wffio  were  digging  out  some  of  the  bones  of  an 
old  seemingly  British  burial  ground  on  Fordington 
Hill,  when  it  was  lowered,  cried  out,  “ They  werden 
a-plagued  wi’  tootheache  in  them  days.”  Pirard  de 
Laval  found  the  natives  of  the  Maldives  altogether 
unacquainted  with  toothache,  but  they  chewed  betel, 
and  were  careful  of  the  cleaning  of  their  teeth.  The 
natives  of  the  bay  of  St.  Augustine  {teste  Commodore 
Beaulieu)  had  teeth  very  white,  even  and  small,  and 
rubbed  them  much  with  a small  piece  of  wood. 
But,  as  a writer  says,  “nature  in  its  civilized 
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condition  is  less  perfect  in  tlie  dental  process  than 
perhaps  in  any  other;”  whether  it  may  be  from 
alcohol,  hot  drinks,  sweets,  overfeeding,  indigestion, 
contraction  of  the  jaws,  or  too  little  mastication 
from  refined  cookeiy,  or  from  somewhat  else.  A 
gold-stuffed  tooth  has  been  found  in  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  and  the  refined  Romans  often  laughed 
with  bad  or  false  teeth,  as  is  shown  by  ^lartial. 

The  natives  of  the  Kingsmill,  or  Tarawan  cluster 
of  islands  (Pickering),  make  a kind  of  molasses  of 
cocoa  palm,  and  were  the  only  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  with  decayed  teeth.  The  early  caries  of 
the  teeth  in  Americans  has  been  imputed  to  their 
bolting  of  their  food,  and  to  their  sugar  and  molas- 
ses, and  hot  bread,  and  hot  tea,  with  iced  water. 
The  Tonquinese  and  Siamese  blacken  their  teeth, 
as  they  think  it  unbecoming  to  wear  them  white 

like  cats  and  dogs. 

The  laws  of  health  seem  to  require  that  while  we 
think  and  behave  as  Christian  philosophers,  we 
should  feed  like  squirrels,  and  exercise  ourselves 

like  monkeys. 

If  it  were  asked  whether  any  form  of  life  could 
be  deemed  a good  one  from  whinh  man  should  find 
his  limbs  rotting  from  his  body,  what  answer  could 
be  given  to  it  but  “ No !”  Is  such  an  evil  the 

natural  curse  of  civilization? 
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CAPITAL. 


Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  one  hundred 
Robinson  Crusoes  on  an  island  of  fine  soil  and 
climate,  and  food,  plants,  and  animals,  with  which 
man’s  call  only  for  needful  life-gear  is  answ’eifed  by 
a uniform  but  slight  daily  toil.  Let  one  man  have 
worked  1 80  hours  more  than  have  won  his  life-gear, 
and  he  wUl  have  180  hours  or  units  of  life-gear  in 
store.  This  is  Capital.  He  may  spend  the  180 
hours  in  work  for  a neighbour  who  is  ill,  and  live  the 
meanwhile  on  his  180  units  of  life-gear,  and  then 
his  neighbour  owes  him  180  units  of  labour  or  life- 
gear  : it  is  Capital.  His  neighbour  may  hand  him 
over  180  bits  of  metal,  gold  or  silver,  each  equal  in 
worth  to  one  hour’s  labour,  as  each  may  have  taken, 
on  an  average,  one  hour’s  labour  to  bring  it  from  the 
soil  into  its  last  form  : they  are  Capital. 

Capital  is  accumulated  or  stored,  but  transferable, 
labour  or  work-store.  Labour  holden  in  its  own 
form,  or  the  form  of  something  it  has  yielded  for 
man’ s life-gear.  Capital  is  a good ; yes,  but  like  many 
other  goods,  has  evils  in  its  train.  ^ The  sick  man 
needed  life-gear  in  his  sickness,  and  if  he  had  holden 
capital  of  his  own  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
borrow  it.  His  capital  would  have  been  good.  If 
no  other  man  could  have  lent  or  given  him  life-gear 
by  capital,  he  may  have  died.  Capital  was  good  to 
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him.  If  no  other  man  had  holden  life-gear  in  store, 
— capital, — and  would  stiU  have  lent  him  some,  he, 
the  lender,  must  have  worked  more  hours  than 
those  of  his  own  life-gear,  to  have  created  capital 
for  the  sick  man.  Capital  already  stored  was  good. 
But  it  is  not  a good  to  the  sick  man  to  owe  life-gear 
to  th^  other.  It  would  be  a great  evil  to  owe  the 
lender  more  than  he  could  win  over  the  calls  of 
his  own  need  through  the  rest  of  his  life ; since 
in  that  case  he  would  always  be  owing  his  neigh- 
bour a share  of  his  own  body  in  body’s  work  ; and 
wherever  capital  alone  is  fairly  yielding  life-gear  to 
an  unworking  man,  flesh  and  blood  must  be  some- 
where in  the  evil  plight  of  owing  it  to  him. 

Without  question,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  man, 
in  his  strength,  should  make  capital,  as  it  is  His  will 
that  a father  should  find  life-gear  for  his  little 
children,  and  that,  as  childi’on  become  men,  they 
may  owe  and  pay  the  store  of  labour  lent  them  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers  in  their  childhood:  but 
then,  again,  the  accumulation  of  much  capital  with 
fathers  will  tend  to  kill  a lively  piety  of  thankful- 
ness in  their  children,  and  sometimes  make  them 
imworksome  and  ^icious  spendthrifts.  The  Hindoos 
have  a tale  of  a man  who  bought  every  day  eight 
loaves,  and  was  asked  by  a neighbour  wherefore  he 
needed  so  many.  He  answered : — 

(1)  Two  I keep,  (2)  Two  give  away, 

(3)  Two  I lend,  and  (4)  Two  I pay. 
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He  meant  (1)  He  kept  two  for  his  own  food,  (2) 
Gave  two  to  his  mother-in-law,  (3)  Gave  two  to  his 
children,  and  (4)  Gave  two  to  his  father  and  mother. 

A community  without  capital  or  stored  labour 
wduld  be  in  an  evil  plight  in  bad  seasons,  or  times 
of  war  or  great  sickness ; and  yet  the  owing  of  the 
borrowed  capital  of  the  national  debt  is  a fearful 
call  on  the  working  hands  of  the  kingdom. 

Some  have  called  w'hat  I define  as  capital  by  the 
name  of  credit,  and  it  may  be  true  that  lent  capital 
is  virtually  credit,  though  I do  not  think  it  is  well 
called  by  such  a name  as  is  often  bestowed  on 
somewhat  very  unlike  it.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
credit  of  a man  without  capital  is  good,  or  that  he 
has  credit;  where  credit  may  mean  trustworthiness, 
or  a worthiness  of  the  loan  of  capital,  but  not  capital 
itself. 


BARTER  AND  MONEY. 


But  no  tribe  of  men  would  long  remain  in  the 
state  of  my  imaginary  islanders,  with  each  winning 
every  kind  of  his  own  body-gear,  and  no  one 
working  out  more  of  one  kind  of  commodity  than 
another  of  them. 

The  Britons  of  Portland,  in  early  times,  might 
have  more  seafish  and  less  timber  or  cattle  than 
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those  of  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  and  thence  might 
begin  a traffic  in  which  one  man  or  tribe  would 


barter  the  body-gear  of  his  store  for  that  of  another. 
But  after  a time  again,  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  of  the  kinds  of  body-gear,  barter  itself 
would  be  felt  unhandy,  as  one  man  or  tribe  might 
need  some  commodity  from  the  store  of  another 
who  might  not  want  his;  and  thence  would  be 
sought  a commodity  which  would  be  a measure  of 
labour,  and  pass  for  it  with  all  men — Money. 
Other  metals  and  other  bodies  besides  gold  and 
sil\er,  have  been  taken  for  money,  as  cowry  shells 
among  the  Hindoos,  cacao  seeds  with  the  Indians 
of  middle  America,  and  by  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  wampum  made  of  clam  shell,  cut  into 
blocks  and  ground  and  polished.  The  Africans  of 

said  to  have  iron  money,  as  Csesar  says 
the  Britons  had  a money  of  iron  rings. 

It  will  be  said  that  money  was  a noble  step  in 
social  wealth.  Money  is  a great  good.  Yes^  with 
great  evils  in  its  train.  That  the  love  of  it  is  the 
“ root  of  all  evil,”  is  a Christian  truth  which  was 
almost  conceived  by  a heathen — Virgil — when  he 
cried — 

“ Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis, 

Auri  sacra  fames  !*' 

0 cursed  yearning  for  gold,  to  what  crime  dost  thou 
not  instigate  the  hearts  of  men ! It  is  true  that  evil 
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1 minds  would  be  tempted  to  crime  by  sundry  kinds 

I of  life-gear  if  there  were  no  money;  but  yet  few 

of  them  are  so  handy  as  money  for  the  thief,  the 
I burglar,  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  forger,  and 

I rogue  of  every  kind.  A robber  would  rather  kill 

a man  for  his  money  than  his  carriage  and  horses, 
or  his  tables  and  chairs,  or  coats  or  shoes,  since 
they  may  be,  for  him,  unhandy  forms  of  goods 
which  could  be  effectually  claimed;  but  money 
becomes  at  the  will  of  the  holder  anything  he  may 
desire ; and  so,  when  Mr.  Fortune’s  trunk  was  one 
night  taken  and  rifled  in  China,  the  thieves  kept  his 
money,  and  then  called  to  his  boatman  to  take  back 
the  white  devil’s  goods. 

When  Mariner  explained  to  Finow,  the  king  of 
Tonga,  the  nature  and  use  of  money,  he  no  sooner 
understood  the  good  of  it  than  he  perceived  the 
evil  of  it.  He  said,  “ Certainly  money  was  much 
handier  and  more  convenient  ; but  then,  as  it 
would  not  spoil  by  being  kept,  people  would  store  it 
up  instead  of  sharing  it  out  as  a chief  ought  to  do, 
and  thus  become  selfish ; whereas,  if  provision  was 
the  principal  property  of  a man,— and  it  ought  to 
be,  as  being  both  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
necessary,— he  could  not  store  it  up,  for  it  would 
spoil,  and  so  he  would  be  obliged  either  to  exchange 
it  away  for  something  else  useful,  or  share  it  out  to 
his  neighbours,  and  inferior  chiefs,  and  dependents, 
for  nothing.”  He  concluded  by  saying,  “ I under- 


stand  now  very  well  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
Papalangis  so  selfish — it  is  this  money.”  Mariner 
once  complained  to  Finow  that  he  had  been  sorely 
tried  by  hunger,  though  the  king  told  him  that  he 
only  was  to  blame  for  it,  since,  whenever  he  might 
see  people  eating  in  a house,  he  was  welcome  to 
walk  in  and  share  their  food;  but  Patoo  Mata 
Moigna,  a Tonga  chief,  and  his  wife,  went  with  an 
English  ship  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he  saw  people 
eating  in  a cook-shop,  and  thought  the  good  house- 
father was  sharing  out  food  in  the  Tonga  fashion, 
and  went  in  with  the  claim  of  hunger,  but  was 
speedily  kicked  out  with  the  foot  of  the  man  who 
had  been  bom  in  a land  of  the  Bible. 

]VIr.  Shaw  was  nearly  drowned  in  fording  a river 
in  California,  but  was  helped  out  and  freely  fed  and 
sheltered  in  an  Indian’s  tent ; but  when,  afterw'^ards, 
he  went  breadless  and  almost  naked  to  sleep>  in  a 
smithy,  he  was  discovered  in  the  morning  by  a 
of  his  own  speech,  and  sent  out,  like  the  Tonga 
chief  at  Botany  Bay,  by  a vis  a iergo. 

Among  some  tribes  of  an  early  form  of  civilization, 
cattle  has  been  a standard  of  commercial  worth,  as 
an  Englishman  had  learnt  that  a Kafir  bride  had 
cost  her  bridegroom  twenty  cows;  and  our  word 
fee  is  a form  of  a Teutonic,  or  Saxon,  German,  and 
Danish  one — which  means  cattle ; and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  Latin  pecunia^  money,  is  from  pecus^ 
cattle. 


COIN. 

Gold  and  silver  are  taken  for  money  for  several 
qualities.  Gold  is  a fine  metal,  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  so  that  one  grain  of  it  in  gold  leaf  will 
overspread  four  hundred  square  inches,  and  that 
300,000  gold  leaves  will  make  only  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Gold  is  a metal  of  great  tenacity  and 
hardness,  so  that  a golden  wire,  of  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  will  bear  a weight  of  five  hundred 
pounds',  and  it  will  waste  but  slowly  in  wear.  The 
alchemists  said  it  was  harder  to  destroy  gold  than  to 
make  it.  It  is  a clean  metal  and  oxydizes  so  slowly 
from  the  air  as  to  be  almost  unrustsome ; it  can  be 
made,  however,  to  form  compounds  with  oxygen, 
such  as  oxide  of  gold,  and  peroxide  of  gold. 

Another  excellence  of  gold  for  money  is  its 
scarceness,  so  that  it  takes  an  average  of  much 
labour  to  win  a small  weight  of  it.  If  gold  were 
as  readily  yielded  and  as  easily  won  as  lead  or  iron, 
it  would  be  of  as  little  worth,  as  rated  against  life- 
gear  ; and  a man  going  to  market  to  buy  cattle 
with  ready  money  would  need  a cart-load  of  it;  or  a 
lady  coming  to  to\NTi  for  silks,  or  linen,  or  groceries, 
could  never,  with  her  o-wn  strength,  bear  her  cash. 

Before  the  precious  metals  >vere  coined,  they 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  weight;  and  so 
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Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  for  his 
land ; and  the  shekel,  the  talent,  the  mna  and  the 
drachma  was  a weight,  as  our  pound  sterling  was  at 
first  a pound  weight  of  silver ; and  our  word  to 
expend  money  is  the  Latin  exptndo^  to  weigh  out. 

Herodotus  had  understood  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  coiners  of  gold  and  silver  money,  and 
Crmsus,  king  of  Lydia,  carried  on  gold-diggings  in 
the  basin  of  the  Pactolus,  and  was  so  rich  that  “ as 
rich  as  Crcesus”  means,  with  us,  rolling,  as  it  were, 
in  riches. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  silver  penny 
was  the  first  of  English  silver  coins,  though  the 
Saxons  had  a stic  or  mite  of  copper.  The  Saxon 
penny,  like  its  fellow,  the  ceiniawg  of  the  Welsh  in 
the  tenth  centurj",  was,  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
standard  coin  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  varied  from 
time  to  time  in  size  and  worth.  Many  German 
States  own  a coin,  the  'pfenning^  that  bears  a form  of 
our  name  penmj,  or  the  Saxon  peneg ; but  the 
German  pfennings,  are  either  of  not  more,  or  else 
of  much  less,  worth  than  our  farthing. 

Edward  I coined  silver  groats,  and  Edward  III 
made  half-groats  and  gold  florins.  Afterwards  came 
forth  gold  nobles,  worth  6s.  8d.,  and  gold  marks 
worth  13s.  4d.,  and  these  were  the  coins  which 
were  then  dropped,  as  fees,  by  clients  into  the  hands 
of  their  lawyers,  and  which,  though  they  no  longer 
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reward  the  learning  of  the  ready-writer  vdth.  their 
glittering  presence,  have  yet  marked  charges  for  his 

offices,  his  6s.  8d.  and  13s.  4d. 

■ Edward  IV,  in  1465,  coined  angels,  worth  6s.  4d., 

I and  half-angels ; and  Henry  VII  issued  shillings  in 

1504.  The  name  of  our  shilling  belongs  to  a cluster 
of  objects  named  from  the  root  ski  to  di^dde  off,  as 
in  thin  lamina ; and  the  noun  root  ski  a thin  flat 
substance ; and  thence  we  have  scale  of  balances, 
or  of  a fish,  shell  of  a fish  or  nut,  skull  of  the  head, 
shield,  shelter,  and  shallow,  and  skilling,  shilling.  The 
I Saxon  shilling  was  five  pennies  ; a Scotch  shilling 
is  one  penny.  The  skilling  or  schilling  is  a coin  of 
1 Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Hamburgh,  though 

it  is  either  less  or  not  more  than  our  penny. 

Henry  VI  coined  gold  ryals,  of  10s.,  and  half- 
I ryals  and  quarter-ryals ; and  Edward  VI  gave  out 

1 the  crown,  half-crown,  sixpence,  and  threepence. 

I Charles  II  coined  guineas  in  1663,  and  in  1672  he 

sent  forth  copper  half-pence  and  farthings,  which 
were  a welcome  supply  of  small  change  for  trades- 

!men,  who  had  theretofore  felt  it  needful  to  strike 
half-pence  and  farthings  in  their  own  names.  The 
cases  of  county  Museums,  and  the  trays  of  several 
I collectors,  contain  many  specimens  of  provincial 
> tradesmen’s  copper  coins.  George  III  issued  cop- 
per pennies  and  two-penny  pieces. 

The  Ducat  is  a coin  of  sundry  worth  in  the  south 
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of  Europe,  from  almost  as  low  as  haK-a-crown  to 
nearly  a crown.  Coins  of  sundry  states  have  taken 
the  names  or  titles  of  rulers  or  nobles;  as  our 
Sovereign ; the  Portuguese  Re,  king.  The  old  Turk- 
ish Sultanee,  the  Ducat,  Ducato,  dukedom,  or  duke ; 
our  Noble;  the  Indian  AsTirufee  (noble) ; the  French 
Louis,  the  king’s  name ; and  the  old  Persian  Dark. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  people  so  often  need  to  take 
or  pay  money  in  all-but  darkness  and  in  great  haste, 
as  at  the  railway  counter,  I cannot  but  feel,  with 
Mr.  Marsden.in  his  decimal  system,  that  all  our 
sundry  coins,  whether  of  the  same  metal  or  not, 
should  be  of  clearly  sundry  sizes,  and  of  sundry 
elements  of  form.  I think  that  groats  and  florins 
are  rather  a hindi-ance  than  help  in  the  reckoning  of 
money.  Gilt  sixpences  have  been  passed  for  half- 
sovereigns,  and  the  groats  of  a collection,  or  the 
takings  of  a savings’  bank,  only  baffle  a man  in  the 
making  up  his  pounds. 

The  Madras  fanams  are  little  round  flattened 
dumps,  and  I think  that  the  rims  of  silver  coin 
might  be  bevelled  in  a circle,  like  that  of  the 
cheese  or  ovary  of  the  maUow ; and  then  if  the 
gold  coins  only  had  milkfl  rims,  and  copper  ones 
had  plain  ones,  no  coin  of  either  of  the  three  metals 
would  be  mistaken  for  another,  even  in  the  dark. 
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CAPITAL  AND  BULLION. 

Bullion  should  not  be  mistaken  for  capital. 
Capital  and  bullion  are  different  things,  as  one  of 
them  may  increase  while  the  other  is  constant.  The 
bullion  of  a people  is  the  weight  of  the  money  or 
money-metals  under  their  hands ; and  the  capital  of 
a people  is  their  quantity  of  stored  labour,  or  of 
their  labour  on  hand  in  any  form,  or  in  all  forms  of 
life-gear. 

Suppose  that  a worksome  people  may  have  on 
hand  over  their  need,  at  the  end  of  a year,  a great 
quantity  of  labour  stored  in  sundry  forms  of  life-gear. 
It  is  their  capital.  Then  suppose  that  the  next 
year  they  do  not  win  by  work  more  life-gear  than 
they  consume,  but  sell  some  of  their  stored  life- gear 
for  money — then  they  have  more  bullion,  but  not 
more  capital,  since  they  have  only  increased  their 
buUion  by  a diminution  of  their  life-gear;  and 
though  the  bullion  is  capital,  yet  it  only  takes  the 
place  of  the  capital  it  bought,  and  sent  away  from 
the  seUers  of  it.  If  the  people  have  not  worked  at 
all  through  the  year,  they  have  lessened  their  capital 
by  their  own  consumption,  and  without  labour  there 
is  no  increase  of  capital. 

If  a girl,  with  the  run  of  wide  flelds,  had  picked 

mushrooms  woi'th  twenty  units  of  labour,  they  "v^  ould 
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be  capital.  Then  if  she  sold  five  units  of  labour  in 
mushrooms  for  five  pieces  of  silver  or  gold,  her 
bullion  would  be  increased,  but  her  capital  would 
be  the  same  as  it  was  before  her  sale  of  mushrooms ; 
she  would  have  three-quarters  of  it  in  mushrooms, 
and  one  quarter  in  specie.  So  a nation  may  sell 
life-gear  for  gold,  and  increase  their  bidlion  without 
an  increase  of  their  capital ; though  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  capital  may  increase  in  one  land 
with  an  increase  of  gold  in  another. 

A piece  of  gold,  in  an  ornament  or  other  form, 
may  be  offered  to  the  mushroom-picker  for  mush- 
rooms, and  she  may  not  have  mushrooms  enough 
for  it,  and  may  therefore  go  out  and  work  harder 
through  the  day,  or  in  the  evening  with  a lantern, 
and  so  may  increase  her  capital  for  the  sake  of  the 
commodity  in  gold;  and  so  if  the  yield  of  gold 
increases  in  one  land,  the  men  of  another  may  work 
harder,  and  make  more  goods  or  capital  to  win  it : 
may  rise  from  a bolted  meal,  cast  their  child  from 
their  knee,  slight  the  soothing  hour  of  prattle  with 
their  wife,  and  the  meditation  in  the  field  or  bench 
at  eventide,  give  up  the  sight  of  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven,  the  cheering  sunlight,  and  the  air  of  the 
sweet  summer  field,  fall  down  whoUy  spent  on  the 
late  bed,  and  rise  to  toil  from  a feverish  dozing, 
may  slight  the  seeking  of  higher  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  purer  forms  of  pleasure,  things  better  than 
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money,  and  die  a wreck  in  health  and  happiness. 
They  may  become  an  overworking  or  overworked 
nation  of  money-makers,  and  yet  may  be  ready  to 
cry  to  others,  “ See  our  prosperity ! how  rich  we 
are  getting!”  and  their  answer  might  be,  “See 
your  degeneracy ! how  wan,  and  sickly,  and  rickety, 

and  deformed  you  are  becoming !’  ’ 

Though  this  may  be  true,  it  does  not  follow  that 

a man  should  bathe  labour,  or  slight  that  of  his 
good  caUing ; but  it  would  warn  us  against  the 
giving  up  of  body  and  soul,  with  all  other  good 

gifts,  for  the  sake  of  money. 

If  a whole  people  went  with  wild  drivings  of 

pickaxe  and  spade  to  the  digging  of  silver,  and 
followed  only  the  digging  of  it,  and  making  of  it 
into  silver  tools  and  vessels,  they  might  have  each 
a silver  plate,  and  knife  and  fork,  but  where  would 
be  the  meat  and  bread  for  their  silver  tackle,  and 
their  sustenance.  The  man  that  is  said,  in  the 
fable,  to  have  prayed  that  his  touch  might  turn  aU 
things  into  gold,  had  too  much  of  a good  thing. 


CAPITAL,  WEALTH,  AND  INTEREST. 

I DO  not  conceive  that  capital  is  exactly  the  same 
as  wealthy  since  wealth  seems  to  be  life-gear,  or  the 
elements  of  life- gear,  either  wrought  or  won,  or 
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unwrouglit  or  unwon  by  tbe  hand  of  man — such  as 
the  mineral  wealth  of  unworked  mines,  or  a rich 
harbour  of  fish  by  our  shores — ^whereas  capital  is 
only  the  wealth  of  labour. 

WTien  gold  was  at  first  flowing  in  rapidly  from 
Australia,  an  opinion  was  holden  by  some  that  it 
would  lower  the  rate  of  interest : non  sequitur.  If 
on  an  average  of  diggers  and  times,  a pound  of  gold 
is  now  brought  to  hand  with  less  labour  than  it  was 
formerly  won,  it  will  be  of  less  commercial  worth  as 
rated  against  other  goods ; but  an  idea  that  richer 
mines  of  gold  would  lower  the  rate  of  interest  could 
only  be  conceived  with  a confusion  of  capital  and 
bullion. 

Some  time  ago,  after  we  had  received  for  years  a 
streaming  influx  of  gold  from  Australia,  our  interest 
of  capital  was  ten  per  cent.  It  may  be  said,  “ Oh  ! 
but  bullion  was  drained  very  fast  out  of  the  king- 
dom.” Well,  but  before  we  had  any  gold  from 
Australia  a man  could  borrow  capital  at  5 per  cent. 
Then  was  twice  as  much  gold  gone  out  of  England 
in  the  three  months  of  the  rising  of  interest  as  had 
come  in  within  five  gold-yielding  years  ? or  had  we 
only  half  as  much  gold  in  England  in  1857  as  we 
had  in  1852  or  even  1856  ? I think  not.  Where, 
and  for  what,  had  half  our  gold  gone  from  our  land  ? 
It  was  hardly  given  away  for  nothing ; and  if  it 
had  fetched  home  its  worth  of  life-gear,  then  our 
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capital  was  not  diminished,  since  we  had  received, 
in  forms  of  life-gear,  the  labour  or  capital  which  we 

lost  in  gold. 

Interest  is  the  rent  of  capital,  and  would  rise  or 
fall  with  a diminution  or  misuse  of  capital;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  commercial  value  of  gold,  the 
increase  of  bullion  alone  would  not  of  need  lower  or 
raise  the  rate  of  interest.  If  a man  borrows  100 
sovereigns,  and  gives  five  sovereigns  for  the  loan  of 
them,  his  interest  is  one-twentieth  of  the  principal ; 
and  if  the  100  sovereigns  become  of  greater  or  less 
commercial  value,  so  do  the  five  sovereigns  rise  or 
fall  with  them  in  worth;  so  that  five  high-priced 
sovereigns  will  pay  for  the  loan  of  100  equally  high- 
priced  ones,  as  fairly  as  five  low-priced  sovereigns 
would  pay  for  the  loan  of  100  equally  low-priced 

ones. 

But  if  a people,  with  the  capital  of  fifteen  months 
life-gear  in  store,  were  to  leave  off  work  for  twelve 
months,  they  would  consume  twelve-fifteenths  of 
their  life-gear,  and  would  have  less  to  lend,  and 
therefore  the  loan  of  it  would  become  of  higher 
worth ; or  if  borrowers  or  owers  of  capital  had 
been  found  by  lenders  or  owners  to  be  all  roguish 
consumers  and  idle  wasters  of  it,  and  withholders 
for  ever  of  both  capital  and  rent,  then  men  wuth 
even  much  capital  to  lend  on  usury  would  become 
less  ready  lenders  of  it,  and  would  withhold  it 
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against  every  thing  except  very  high  interest  or 
strong  security.  A great  loss  of  capital,  either  from 
foes  or  idleness,  or  from  a roguish  waste  of  it  by 
spendthrift  borrowers,  whether  they  may  be  over- 
traders on  false  capital  or  men  of  pleasure,  would 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  more  than  the  finding  of 
big  nuggets  of  gold. 

Interest,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  was  not 
unusually  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  Twelve 
per  cent,  was  for  a long  time  the  lawful  rate  of  it  at 
Rome ; and  after  the  sacking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  it  rose  by  a sudden  and  great  increase,  from 
the  scarcity  of  capital ; and  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  or  promised  for  loans  on  accom- 
modation bills  in  England.  The  usury  laws  of 
England  in  1546,  made  ten  per  cent,  the  lawful  rate, 
which  in  1624  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  and 
under  Queen  Anne  to  five  per  cent.  For  some  time 
the  Romans  were  forbidden  by  the  Genacian  law, 
as  the  Israelites  were  by  a higher  one,  to  take  usury 
from  each  other ; but  Roman  usurers  evaded  their 
law  by  lending  money  in  the  names  of  Latins,  or 
men  of  other  allied  tribes.  Aristotle,  in  his  politics, 
disallows  the  loan  of  money  on  usury,  and  in  his 
Ethics  he  classes  usurers  with  panders. 


real  and  commercial  value 


In  reasoning  on  laooiu,  ^ 

,l.ould  be  caxeful  to  distinguisb 
and  commercial  value,  tbe  life-worth  “d  “Oney 
,r„f  iife  near  Tbe  real  value  or  worth  of  a 
:r:iy  ana  the  commercial  value 

nr  worth  of  it  is  another.  _ 

vnbie  mav  be  nothing,  and 
1 The  commercial  value  may 

tb  'reaU-alue  great.  Tbe  real  or  Ufe-wortb  o tbe 
11  :itb  we  bLtbe  is  so  great  that  we  camm  - 
Z hour  without  it,  but  it  is  given  us  so  fredy  that 

its  commercial  or  money  value  mostly  is 

2 Tbe  real  value  of  a commodity  may  be  tbe 

same  while  the  commercial  value  may  vary  wr 
same,  wn  ^ 

times  and  places.  ATplbourne  in 

at  Dorchester,  at  Shaftesbury,  an  a 

AustraUa,  but  at  Shaftesbury  its 
^ higher  than  at  Dorchester ; at  Melbourne  13s 
have  been  given  for  a hogshead,  and  at  the  diggings 
irsolere^  was  once  offered  for  a bucketful  o 
water.  The  real  value  of  coal  may  be  the  same  at 

Newcastle  and  Weymouth,  but  the  “““Xeds 

-.A  V.  af  the  mt  than  hunclretts 
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it  may  be  nothing.  Thistle  seeds  and  leaves  of 
mercurialis,  and  woodlice  and  aphides,  or  at  least 
many  weeds  and  animals,  may  be  of  great  real  life- 
worth  (good)  to  us,  in  chains  of  the  world’s  beings, 
but  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  or  feel  their  good  or 
life- worth,  we  do  not  hold  them  at  a commercial 
worth. 

Of  such  things  as  have  no  commercial  value, 
it  is  sometimes  said  by  a kind  of  speech,  which 
if  it  were  not  of  thoughtlessness  would  seem  most 
wicked,  that  they  are  of  no  good.  We  may  kill 
a butterfly  but  not  a pheasant,  as  the  pheasant  is  of 
good  but  the  butterfly  is  of  none ; of  no  good  as 
life- gear,  and  of  no  commercial  value,  though  all 
the  butterflies  in  the  world  may  still  be  of  as  much 
real  good  as  all  the  pheasants.  Most  people  would 
own  that  cows  are  good,  as  they  are  of  commercial 
value.  Then  is  grass  good  ? Yes,  for  the  growth 
of  the  good  thing,  the  cow.  Is  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  the  foul  breath  of  man  and  brutes,  of  good  ? 
No.  Yes:  for  the  growth  of  the  good  thing  the 
grass  for  the  good  thing  the  cow.  When  we  go 
back  from  a thing  of  commercial  value,  by  the  chain 
of  successive  beings,  we  come  at  last  to  links  of 
unknown  or  unfelt  service  to  us,  and  may  be  too 
ready  to  think  them  of  no  value. 

4.  The  real  value  of  a commodity  may  be  greater 
than  that  of  another,  while  its  commercial  value  is 


less.  Iron  is  of  more  real  value  than  gold,  and  the 
life-gear  of  a nation  is  of  more  real  value  than  the 
money  that  buys  it.  This  truth  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  could  thrive  better  with  iron  in  the 
form  of  tools  and  other  kinds  of  life-gear,  though 
'vfe  might  be  without  gold,  than  we  could  with  gold 
and  not  an  ounce  of  iron  in  any  form ; and  that 
tribes  of  Poljmesians  and  others  have  lived  in  health 
and  much  happiness  with  life-gear  without  money, 
and  none  could  live  a year  without  any  kind  of  life- 
gear  but  gold. 

In  Davis’s  voyages  at  Davis  Straits  the  natives 
were  thievish  of  iron,  which  they  held  in  great 
esteem  : “ when  they  saw  iron  they  could  not 
forbear  stealing  of  it.”  In  William  Comelison’s, 
and  Schooten’s,  and  Le  Maire’s  voyage  at  the 
Island  without  ground,  the  natives  stole  the  nails 
in  the  cabin  windows  and  the  bolts  upon  doors,  and 
drank  wine  and  ran  away  with  the  cup.  In  Oliver 
Van  Noort’s  voyage,  Ladrones  men  came  to  the 
Dutch  ship  in  scores  of  canoes,  crying  Hiero^  hiero. 
They  would  whip  a sword  out  of  the  scabbard,  and 
dive  and  swim  ofi*  with  it  under  water.  At  Virginia, 
in  the  voyage  of  Captains  Amadis  and  Barlow,  in 
1584,  a vessel  had  been  w'recked  twenty  years 
before,  and  the  people  had  made  edge  tools  with 
the  nails  and  bolts. 

To  understand  the  eagerness  of  these  people  for 
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iron,  look  at  the  stone  celts  of  the  early  Britons, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  stone  axe.  Among  the  old 
Cymro-Britons,  iron-working  was  a liberal  art,  and 
a slave  became  free  if  he  could  make  himself  a 
smith. 


Money  is  a form  of  stored  labour,  and  is  of  ne 
good  w’here  there  is  no  labour-won  life-gear,  or 
where  there  is  a fulness  of  freely-given  life-gear. 
In  the  Guhstan  of  Sadi,  is  a tale  of  a man  who  had 
lost  his  way  in  the  wilderness,  and  while  he  was 
dying  of  hunger,  with  money  in  his  girdle,  he  found 
a bag  of  pearls.  “ I shall  never  forget,”  he  cries, 
“ the  relish  and  delight  that  I felt  as  I thought  it 
was  parched  wheat,  nor  my  bitterness  and  despair 
when  I found  it  was  only  pearls ^ 

Herodotus  writes  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  that 
he  had  heaped  up  a mighty  hoard  of  gold  from 
diggings  in  ' the  basin  of  the  river  Pactolus,  and 
had  overcome  the  Ephesians,  the  lonians,  and  the 
.dSolians;  and  that  when  Solon,  the  philosopher, 
was  at  Sardis,  Croesus  showed  him  his  treasury,  and 
asked  him  whom  he  thought  the  most  fortunate 
man  ? He  answered,  Tellus  the  Athenian,  for  that 
he  lived  in  a free  land,  had  handsome  and  good 
children,  who  had  become  fathers  and  mothers  of 
others  no  less  handsome  and  good  than  themselves, 
and  had  died  for  his  fatherland. 

Croesus  asked  him  who  was  the  next  in  the  rank 
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of  fortune?  Solon  answered,  Cleobis  and  Biton, 
whose  mother  was  a priestess  of  Juno,  and  when  on 
a day  they  found  that  her  chariot  oxen  were  not 
ready  to  take  her  in  time  to  the  temple,  they  took 
the  yoke  on  themselves,  and  drew  her  to  her  shrine, 
and  that  she  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  have 
the  best  of  rewards,  and  they  soon  afterwards  died 
in  sleep.  Croesus  was  angry  to  find  his  gold  rated 
lower  than  those  forms  of  good  which  Solon  had  set 
above  it ; but  Solon  answered,  “No  man  should  be 
deemed  fortunate  till  his  death,  as  in  the  course  of 
many  days,  months,  and  years  of  life,  with  no  two 

alike,  the  worst  forms  of  evil  may  befal  him. 

A motto  of  Louis  V,  of  Germany,  and  our  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was,  “ Take  to  sea  sdch  goods  as  you  can 
carry  off  in  a wreck;  or  get  such  goods  for  the 
voyage  of  life  as  you  can  take  on  with  you  if  your 
fortune  is  wrecked  -.—faith,  knowledge,  and  skill  of 
hand.”  It  behoves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  in  these 
times  of  mammon-worship,  the  clear  and  great 
difference  between  the  commercial  and  real  value 
of  things.  If  working  men  may  have  but  a small 
store  of  things  of  commercial  value,  they  may  still 
have  many  things  of  great  real  worth. 


V 


LABOUR  THE  MEASURE  OF  COMMERCIAL 

VALUE. 


The  measure  of  the  commercial  value  of  things  is 
labour ; but  by  labour  I mean  the  Latin  Labor 
both  the  action  of  the  body  or  mind  on 
and  the  reaction  of  the  subject  on 


the  subject, 
the  body  or  mind; 
and,  therefore,  the  wear  of  health  or  life.  It  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  not  barely  utility,  or  the  real 
value  of  a thing,  which  makes  the  commercial  value 
of  it.  It  has  been  conceived,  however,  by  some, 
that  the  commercial  value  of  a thing  is  grounded 
upon  scarceness.  No,  not  barely  upon  scarceness. 
There  is  in  England  less  weasel  flesh  than  beef, 
and  less  badger  quarters  than  quarters  of  mutton, 
and  yet  the  commercial  value  of  weasel  flesh  and 
badger  joints  is  less  than  that  of  beef  or  mutton. 
Preserving  the  truth  that  it  is  not  even  things  of 
greatest  utility  as  life-gear  that  are  of  the  greatest 
commercial  value,  if  it  be  replied  that  the  flesh  of 
weazels  and  badgers  is  not  life-gear,  it  may  be 
shown  that  if  the  commercial  value  of  any  kinds  of 
life-gear  varies  with  their  scarcity,  or  the  greater  or 
smaller  supply  of  them,  then  scarcity  itself  resolves 
itself  into  labour. 

It  takes  the  same  labour  to  seed  a field  whether 
it  bear  a light  or  heavy  crop ; but  more  corn  for  the 
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same  labour  is  conversely  less  labour  for  the  same 
com,  which  is  therefore  of  less  commercial  value  for 
less  labour.  Or  if  mushrooms  are  scarcer,  it  will 
take  a labour  of  more  steps  and  longer  time  to 
gather  a bushel  of  them,  and  more  labour  for  the 
same  quantity  of  mushrooms  is  conversely  less 
mushrooms  for  the  same  labour,  and  the  labour 
varies  inversely  with  the  natural  supply  of  them, 
and  measures  their  commercial  value.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  commodities  is  rated  by  labour, 
under  laws  of  the  Allwise,  holding  on  the  minds  of 
men,  so  that  commercial  commodities  check  the 
price  of  each  other  by  the  mutual  experiences  of 

workers,  sellers,  and  buyers. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  on  an  average  it  takes,  at 

a given  place,  ten  units  of  labour  to  win  the  gold  of 
a sovereign,  and  the  silver  of  twenty  shiUings ; 
therefore  a sovereign  is  worth  twenty  shillings. 
Then  let  a richer  mine  of  gold  be  found,  so  that  on 
an  average  it  takes  only  six  units  of  labour  to  win 
the  gold  of  a sovereign,  and  still  ten  units  of  labour 
to  yield  the  silver  of  twenty  shillings;  then  the 
same  weight  of  gold  wfll  be  worth  less  silver,  for 
the  silver  digger  will  not  give  his  ten  units  of  labour 
in  silver  for  the  other’s  six  units  of  labour  in  gold, 
as  he  would  rather  dig  gold  himself ; and  therefore 
the  commercial  value  of  gold,  measured  by  silver, 

will  sink. 
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. If  among  the  Maories  it  took  sixty  units  of  labour 
to  bring  to  hand  a piece  of  Koraddee  cloth,  reckon- 
ing every  kind  of  work, — gathering,  scraping,  and 
cleaning  the  fibre,  and  weaving  the  cloth, — and 
twenty  units  of  labour  to  win  a given  quantity  of 
fern-root,  then  the  matting  is  worth  three  times  the 
root;  and  if  a root  gatherer  wanted  the  cloth  for 
his  root,  the  other  would  rather  get  so  much  root 
himself,  and  save  the  difference  of  labour — forty 
units ; and  thus  the  commercial  values  of  the  root 
and  cloth  would  be  checked  one  by  the  other. 

Suppose  a man  is  mowing,  and  earns  ten  units  of 
life-gear  or  money,  for  ten  hours’  work.  He  breaks 
the  snead  of  his  scythe,  but  he  knows  he  can  go  to 
the  wood  and  cut  a stick,  and  make  a new  one  with 
ten  hours’  labour,  and  so  it  is  worth  to  him  ten  units 
of  life-gear  or  money.  Another  man  ofiers  him  a 
new  snead  for  fifteen  units  of  life-gear  or  money. 
No,  he  will  rather  make  one  with  ten  units  of 
labour,  and  so  the  other  man’s  snead  is  rated  to 
him  by  his  own  labour. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  can  measure  labour  in  all 
its  bearings  ? and  the  answer  is  labour  itself.  It  is 
rated  by  checks  of  labour  on  all  sides.  By  the  social 
law  of  the  Allwise,  a man  cannot  win  any  unlimited 
quantity  of  another’s  labour  for  a given  quantity  of 
his  own.  Every  man’s  labour  is  rated  in  the  market 
by  the  labour  that  brings,  or  could  bring,  all  kinds 
of  life-gear  against  it. 
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ACTION  AND  REACTION  OF  LABOUR. 

Some  of  the  Indian  jogees  are  very  sparing  of 
bodily  action,  as  an  out\^earing  of  life,  and  practise 
huhs-t-dum,  or  holding  of  the  breath,  on  the  ground 
that  a man  has,  from  his  birth,  a set  number  of 
respirations  to  make,  and  that  he  wiU  lengthen  his 

life  by  making  them  sparingly. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  labour  is  both  the 

action  of  the  body  or  mind,  and  the  reaction  of  the 
work  on  the  body  or  mind.  The  action  of  toasting 
bread  with  a short  fork,  or  of  picking  up  a red  hot 
pin,  may  be  but  slight,  but  the  reaction  of  the  heat 
of  the  subject  or  action  on  the  fingers  may  be  not 
only  very  disagreeable  but  pernicious.  In  the 
gathering  of  nuts  the  action  is  that  of  the  feet, 
with  the  reachings  and  puUings  of  the  hands,  and 
the  bendings  of  the  body ; and  the  reaction  is,  at 
least,  that  of  the  thorns,  brambles,  and  other  under- 
wood on  the  skin  and  clothing.  In  painting  or 
mercury-digging  there  is  the  action  of  the  body 
with  the  work,  and  the  reaction  of  the  white  lead 
or  mercury  on  the  health.  In  grinding  of  cutlery 
there  is  the  action  of  the  labour,  and  the  reaction  of 
the  steel-dust  on  the  lungs.  If  the  shepherd  in  the 
bush  in  Australia  is  not  worn  by  too  much  action, 
he  meets  a reaction  of  loneliness,  which  may  be 
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trjdng  to  his  mind.  In  gold  digging  there  may  not 
be  the  shepherd’s  reaction  of  loneliness,  but  there 
may  be  that  of  the  wateriness  or  heat  of  the  holes, 
^vith  other  hardships.  Chimney  sweeping  is  labour 
of  the  action  of  climbing  and  brushing,  and  the 
reaction  of  soot  on  the  skin,  lungs,  and  nerves. 
Some  indoor  businesses  are  a labour  of  moderate 
action,  with  an  undesirable  reaction  of  confinement 
from  open  air,  and  light,  and  landscape.  In  some 
outdoor  work  a man  may  not  meet  with  the  bad 
reaction  of  foul  air,  or  gloom,  or  eyesores  in  filth 
and  ugliness,  but  he  may  find  overaction,  and 
endurance  of  heat,  or  cold,  or  wet.  Standing  guard 
IS  labour  of  little  action,  but  is  sometimes  of  bad 
reaction  of  cold  on  the  body,  and  irksomeness  on 
the  mind.  Marching  or  drill  may  be  action  enough 
for  heat  and  lung-health,  with  a bad  reaction  of 
compulsory  continuance  at  the  Avill  of  another.  The 
action  of  the  calling  of  a foot-soldier  in  barracks  is 
not  overmuch,  and  yet  it  seems  from  the  statistics 
of  life  in  the  army,  that  the  reaction  of  it  is  most 
deadly,  kiUing  the  soldier  at  half  of  his  fair  length 
of  life.  In  some  great  quarries  or  mines  one  may 
find  a population  with  a saddening  share  of  mis- 
shapen people  and  cripples  and  idiots,  and  may 
hear  of  many  deaths  and  mutilations  from  fire-damp 
and  choke-damp  in  coal-mines;  and  of  every  five 
men  employed  in  the  taking  of  the  edible  birds’ 
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nests  (teste  Osborn’s  Quedah),  two  are  killed  in  their 
work,  whence  the  nests  are  of  very  high  price. 
The  life  of  the  Cornish  miners  is  a sad  and  short 
one ; and  the  most  trying  operations  in  the  cotton 
mill  are  willowing,  batting,  and  carding ; the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  are  clouded  with  fine 
particles  of  cotton,  which  sometimes  set  a stranger 
coughing ; most  of  the  men  in  these  rooms  (as  a 
writer  saw  them)  “ were  pallid  in  their  complexions. 
Glass  blowers  work  in  heat  from  70  degrees  to  100 
degrees ; many  of  them  are  bathed  in  perspiration 
from  heat  (the  reaction)  only,  for  their  labour 
faction)  is  very  moderate.  They  get  coughs  and 
colds,  and  find  them  laboim  weakening  work.  Some 
of  them  drink  to  slake  their  thirst  two  gallons  of 
beer  a day ; and  though  it  may  be  found  a kind  of 
present  help,  it  is  not  taken  without  a bad  reaction 

on  the  stomach. 

When  a man  feels  the  especial  evil  of  the  action 
or  reaction  of  his  o^^'n  calling,  he  is  ready  to  wish 
he  had  his  neighbour’s  instead  of  it;  while  his 
neighbour  may  be  longing  for  that  of  a third  man 
as  far  better  than  that  in  which  he  plies  his  hands 
or  mind.  While  we  observe  that  some  kinds  of 
labour  may  have  a painful  reaction  on  the  mind,  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  those  which  may  have  a bad 
reaction  on  the  conscience  ; and  which,  however 
easy  may  be  their  action,  and  however  great  may 
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be  their  gain,  are  not  to  be  earnestly  chosen  by 
Christian  men ; since,  as  they  deaden  the  conscience, 
they  likewise  do  harm  to  the  soul. 

The  keeping  of  a gambling-house,  or  a house  of 
ill-fame,  the  buying  and  selling  of  stolen  goods,  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drink,  and  businesses  in 
which  great  gain  may  be  made  by  lying,  and  the 
deceiving  of  unwary  people.  The  oflS.ce  of  common 
hangman,  and  the  work  of  the  slave  trade,  from 
that  of  the  kidnapper  or  slave  maker,  to  that  of  the 
taskman,  are  instances  of  kinds  of  labour,  which, 
however  good  in  its  kind  may  be  their  action,  will 
always  bring  a pernicious  reaction  on  the  conscience, 
and  so  on  the  soul. 


EXCHANGE,  &c. 


Variation  of  exchange  arises  from  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  bullion,  and  not  of  capital,  whereas 
variation  of  interest  arises  from  increase  or  decrease 
of  capital,  and  not  of  bullion. 

If  a people.  A,  of  one  land  sell  for  gold  to  a people, 
B,  of  another  land,  more  life-gear  than  they  take  of 
them,  a balance  of  gold  should  flow  from  B to  A, 
and  gold  will  become  of  greater  value  with  B by  the 
labour  (or  cost)  of  transmitting  it  to  A ; and  so  it 
happens  that  in  the  commerce  of  two  peoples,  gold 
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may  be  sometimes  of  higher  worth  with  one,  and  at 
other  times  with  the  other,  or  that  the  exchange  is 
ao-ainst  one  or  the  other  ; and  the  rate  of  exchanp 
is°  deemed  to  be  against  the  people  with  whom  the 
gold  is  of  higher  worth,  as  it  will  sink  in  value  by 
transmission,  for  life-gear,  to  the  other  people.  ^ 
For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  a people  s money,  it  is 
deemed  needful  that  they  should  sell  to  another 
people  as  great  a worth  of  life-gear  as  they  buy  o 
them  ; but  this  seemingly  harmless  truth  may  have 
become,  in  our  dealings  with  China,  an  evil  and  a 
great  sin,  since  the  Chinese  have,  from  their  own 
lands  and  hands,  most  of  the  kinds  of  life-gear  that 
we  could  sell  them  from  England,  and  so  we  push 

upon  them  the  sale  of  a poison— opium. 

Commodities  brought  by  labour  from  their  source 
are  of  higher  commercial  value  by  the  labour  that 
brings  them  to  their  place  of  sale,  and  thence  the 
loss  of  selling  goods  up  the  stream  of  their  transmis- 
sion, or,  as  we  say,  of  carrying  coak  to  Newcastle. 
The  mint  price  of  standard  gold  is  £3.  17s.  lO^d. 
i per  ounce,  but  as  the  commercial  value  of  specie 

(would  vary  by  the  balance  of  trade  or  rate  of 
exchange,  so  the  commercial  value  of  gold  in  the 
lump,  against  sovereigns  or  other  gold  coins,  m a 
land  of  gold  mines,  as  in  Australia,  would  vary  by 
the  labour  which  brings  the  sovereigns  to  hand, 
or  by  the  balance  of  labour  of  keeping,  weighing. 
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reckoning,  and  paying  gold  in  the  lump,  and  of 
keeping  and  paying  sovereigns.  But  no  variation 
of  the  value  of  gold  against  sovereigns  in  Australia 
can  be  a measure  of  the  variation  of  the  commercial 
value  of  gold,  as  rated  against  other  kinds  of  life- 
srear,  since  one  cannot  find  the  variation  of  the 
commercial  value  of  a commodity  by  rating  it 


against  itself,  any  more  than  one  can  find  the 
motion  of  a ship  by  taking  the  distance  from  her 
binnacle  to  her  bow. 

A quart  of  milk  will  still  be  worth  a quart  of  the 
same  milk,  and  a pound  of  flour  a pound  of  the 
same  flour,  whether  the  commercial  value  of  milk 
or  flour  be  rising  or  falling;  and  it  would  not  be 
o-ood  reasoning  to  conclude  that  silver  has  not  risen 
or  fallen  in  commercial  value  since  this  time  last 
year,  because  both  yesterday  and  yesterday  twelve- 
months  I got  three  silver  groats  for  a shilling ; for 
an  ounce  of  silver  will  be  worth  an  ounce  of  silver 
as  constantly  as  a quarter  of  wheat  is  worth  eight 
bushels  of  it. 

Gold  and  silver  are  under  the  same  laAV  of  labour 
and  commercial  value  as  other  commodities,  though 
some  may  overlook  this  truth ; and  since  there  is  a 
kind  of  legal  standard  of  the  value  of  gold  as  rated 
against  the  sovereign,  which  is  made  of  alloyed  gold, 
with  a constant  quantity  of  labour,  they  may  think 
that  money  differs  from  all  other  commodities  in  a 
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freedom  from  the  laws  of  labour  to  which  they 
yield ; and  that  while  their  commercial  value  is 
daily  shifting,  that  of  money  will  continue  steadfast. 

It  would  be  as  idle  to  pass  a law  that  a pound  of 
gold  should  be  always  equal  to  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  either  in  kind  or  in  life-gear,  as  it  would  be 
to  try  to  fix  the  planets  in  space.  An  ounce  of  gold, 
with  some  allowances  for  the  alloy  of  sovereigns  and 
the  labour  of  the  coining  of  them,  will  be  of  nearly 
the  worth  of  the  sovereigns  it  will  make ; though  a 
sovereign  may  be  worth  a little  more  or  less  of  raw 
gold  in  Australia  at  one  time  than  another,  from  the 
scarceness  or  manifoldness  of  sovereigns,  as  well 
as  from  the  labour  of  their  freight  from  England, 
and  their  handiness  over  that  of  gold-dust  or  nuggets 
for  the  office  of  money. 


COMPOUND  LABOUR. 

An  objection  may  be  cast  by  many  against  the 
truth  that  labour  is  the  measure  of  commercial 
value,  inasmuch  as  sundry  men — diggers,  crafts- 
men, and  professional  men — are  paid  imequally  for 
the  same  quantity  of  labour,  whether  it  may  be 
measured  by  action  or  time ; and  thence  one  should 
observe  the  difference  between  simple  and  compound 
^ labour. 
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The  picking  of  mushrooms,  where  the  picker  has 
the  free  run  of  the  fields,  is  what  may  be  called 
■ simple  labour,  since  the  basket  is  of  so  small  a worth 
that  it  may  be  left  out  of  calculation.  But  the 
commercial  value  of  a pound  of  truffles  is  greater 
than  that  of  a pound  of  mushrooms,  even  if  the 
truffle  hunter  can  gather  a pound  of  truffles  with  as 
little  action  as  that  which  wins  a pound  of  mush- 
rooms, since  truffle  hunting  is  a compound  labour. 
The  truffle  hunter  needs  a truffle  dog,  and  (1)  his 
truffle  dog  does  not  come  to  hand  without  labour  in 
the  training  of  him,  and  (2)  the  dog  must  have  food, 
which  is  the  labour  that  brings  it  to  hand.  (3)  He 
needs  a spade  or  some  other  tool,  which  is  also 
labour ; and,  therefore,  the  pound  of  truffles  comes 
to  hand  only  by  the  labour  of  the  hunter,  and  three 
or  four  other  quantities  of  labour,  on  which  it  takes 
its  commercial  value. 

So  also  hand-skill  and  mind-skill  are  cases  of 
compound  labour.  The  craftsman’s  work  takes  up 
his  own  labour,  with  a share  of  the  labour  spent  in 
the  form  of  his  premium,  and  in  his  life-gear  and 
tools,  and  in  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  and  mind 
in  the  learning  of  his  craft. 

So  also  the  physician’s  labour  is  that  of  his  own 
action  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  labour  spent  in 
the  form  of  money  for  his  schooling  and  training, 
and  his  premium  and  life-gear  while  he  was  work- 
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i . ing  for  his  skill;  his  own  former  mind-labour  of 

j many  years,  the  labour  which  brings  to  hand  his 

(|  needful  books,  and  his  needful  carriage  or  horse, 

m and  even  a share  of  the  labour  of  former  minds  in 

0 ‘ the  advancement  of  the  science  of  physic.  Thence 

( the  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  allowed  to  take 

1 fees  for  their  healings,  or  to  sell  their  freely-bestowed 
powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Freely  they  had  re- 

I ceived,  freely  they  were  to  give.  Whereas  our 

physicians  earn  most  of  their  skill  by  labour,  and 
may  give  it  for  the  labour  of  others. 

L So  in  the  fine  arts.  The  picture  of  a great 

I ! painter  may  win  a great  price,  which  is  grounded 

I on  its  excellence,  and  that  on  the  labour  spent  on 

the  painting  of  it,  and  on  a great  deal  of  other 
labour,  such  as  the  labour  of  his  life-gear  for  his 
j years  of  study — that  of  a premium  or  of  fees  to 

' masters — that  of  years  of  unpaid  or  underpaid  toil 

to  win  his  handskill,  and  that  of  the  time  spent 
in  watching  nature  in  man,  in  brutes,  or  in  the 
landscape  ; in  rocks,  water,  trees,  and  flowers ; in 
feeling,  action,  form,  and  colour ; and  of  all  that 
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meet  the  eyes  of  man  in  God’s  world.  In  short,  it 
often  happens  that  so  many  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  worker  for  the  minds  of  men  are  so  ill  paid  that 
he  dies  almost  breadless  before  he  attains  to  well- 
paid  fame ; or  else,  as  a homely  saying  speaks,  he 
cannot  win  bread  till  he  has  no  teeth  left  to  eat  it. 
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\ et  it  may  bG  true  that  a work  of  fine  art  for  the 
mind  of  man  may  not  be  always  so  truly  rated  by 
labour  or  transference  as  work  for  bodily  life-geai\ 
A great  man  s work  is  that  of  his  own  soul’s 
thought,  his  own  feeling,  his  own  hand,  his  own 
slcill,  and  no  other  man  can  give  its  like. 


VARIATION  OF  PRICES. 


We  say  of  the  variations  in  the  money  prices  of 
commodities,  that  they  are  rising  or  falling,  and 
often  talk  as  if  money  always  remained  of  the  same 
commercial  value,  while  that  of  other  commodities 
was  shifting,  whereas  specie,  like  all  other  products 

of  laboui , takes  its  value  from  the  labour  spent  on 
it. 

Let  the  compound  labour  which  shall  have  brought 
an  acre  of  wheat  to  hand  be  eight  hundi’cd  units. 
One  year  let  the  acre  yield  twice  as  much  as  it 
yielded  in  the  former  year ; then  in  the  latter  year, 
as  the  same  labom*  yields  twice  the  quantity  of 
wheat,  so  conversely  the  same  wheat  is  yielded  by 
half  the  quantity  of  labom*,  and  becomes  of  less 
commercial  value.  So  let  a pound  of  gold  be 
brought  to  hand  on  an  average  of  five  years,  by 
four  hundi-ed  units  of  labom-,  and  then  let  so  gold- 
bcaring-a  soil  be  found  that  on  an  average  of  the 
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? next  five  years,  the  same  four  hundred  units  of 
j labour  will  yield  two  pounds  of  gold,  and  as  the 

I same  labour  yields  twice  the  gold,  so  conversely  the 

•|  . same  gold  is  yielded  by  half  the  labour,  and  it 

becomes  of  less  commercial  value, 
j To  us,  on  the  ongoing  earth,  it  looks  as  if  the 

' earth  were  still  and  the  sun  were  moving  ; and  to  a 

child  who  may  be  riding  by  a row  of  trees  between 
him  and  the  moon,  the  moon  would  seem  to  be 
I goiiig  on  beside  him ; and  when  it  seems  to  us  that 

the  prices  of  commodities  are  rising  or  falling,  the 
truth  may  be  that  gold  is  becoming  of  less  or  greater 
commercial  value,  while  the  labour  value  of  the 
commodities  is  steady.  If  commodities  are  not 
won,  while  gold  is  brought  to  hand,  with  less  or 
more  labour  than  they  were  a hundred  years  ago, 
then  their  greater  or  less  money- worth  is  owing  to 
the  less  or  greater  commercial  value  of  gold  or  silver 
; as  money  metals. 

A man  may  be  told,  with  truth,  that  he  may  earn 
twice  as  much  gold  for  a week’s  work  in  some  other 
land  as  he  can  in  England ; but  he  may  not  be  told, 
I what  may  be  likewise  true,  that  his  life-gear  would 

take  in  that  land  twice  as  much  gold  as  it  would 

y ^ ^ 

* cost  in  England.  A coat  which  might  be  bought 

for  three  pounds  in  England,  would  at  one  time 
have  cost  nine  pounds  in  Australia;  so  that  with 
I wages  of  fhreefold  their  English  measure  in  gold. 
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the  coat  would  cost  as  much,  and  only  as  much, 
labour  in  Australia  as  in  England.  Upon  collecting 
the  prices  of  sundry  kinds  of  life-gear  in  Australia, 
at  the  stirring  times  of  the  early  diggings  of  gold,  I 
find  that  the  sum  of  them  was  manifold  of  that  of 
the  priees  of  the  like  life-gear  with  us  at  home. 

If,  in  the  olden  time,  when  a man  earned  a silver 
penny  for  a day’s  work  in  England,  it  would  buy 
the  life-gear  of  twenty-four  of  such  weights  of  silver 
with  us,  then  silver  was  of  twenty-four  times  its 
present  commercial  value,  and  his  six  pennies  a 
week  were  as  high  wages  as  would  now  be  twelve 
of  his  shillings. 

A four  years’  diary  of  a landowner  and  farmer  of 
his  estate  in  Dorset,  a little  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  gives  the  prices  of  labour  and  of 
the  sundry  kinds  of  life-gear  that  was  consumed  at 
that  time  in  the  household  of  a squire,  and  shows 
that  one  pound  weight  of  his  gold  or  silver  was 
worth  three  times  as  much  labour  or  life-gear  as  is 
a pound  of  ours. 

TRANSFERENCE  OF  RATING  OF 
COMMODITIES. 

The  commercial  value  of  a commodity  is  not 
always  determined  by  the  labour  that  may  have 
brought  it  to  hand,  as  its  price  is  checked  by  trans- 
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ference  of  rating  to  the  labour  that  would  yield  its 
like  from  other  hands  or  minds.  (1)  There  may  be 
a transference  of  rating  from  the  labour  Avhich  may 
have  brought  a commodity  to  hand,  to  that  which 
would  bring  its  equal  to  hand.  Suppose  a mower 
wants  a snead  for  his  scythe,  and  can  have  a good 
stick  for  the  cutting  of  it,  and  that  he  or  his  brother 
can  bring  it  to  his  hand  with  six  hundred  units  of 
labour  ; and  that  another  man  offers  him  its  equal, 
which  he  has  brought  to  hand,  for  a thousand  units 
of  labour ; he  would  not  be  likely  to  take  it  at  the 
seller’s  price  of  a thousand  units  of  labour,  since  he 
can  have  one  mth  six  hundred  units  of  labour,  so 
that,  in  his  mind,  it  is  to  be  rated,  not  by  the  labour 
of  the  workman  that  has  brought  it  to  hand,  but  by 
the  labour  that  would  bring  to  hand  its  equal. 

(2)  There  is  a transference  of  rating  from  the 
labour  which  brought  a commodity  to  hand,  to  the 
labour  which  it  would  take  oflp  the  hands  of  the  buyer. 
If  I have  a work  which  I can  do  with  four  thousand 
units  of  labour  as  I now  work  on  it,  and  know  that 
with  another  contrivance  of  action  I can  do  it  with 
two  thousand  units  of  labour,  while  the  contrivance 
itself  will  consume  only  a thousand  units  of  labour, 
I take  the  contrivance  and  save  a thousand  units  of 
labour  by  it.  Whereas,  if  the  contrivance  Avould 
cost  three  thousand  units  of  labour,  I should  not 
take  it,  as  it  would  bring  me  a loss  of  a thousand 
units  of  labour. 
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So  the  buyer  of  tools  and  machinery  ^vill  rate 
them  by  the  labour  they  will  save,  while  the  maker 
of  them  must  rate  them  by  the  labour  that  brought 
them  to  hand;  and  that  there  should  be  a good  and 
unlosmg  sale  of  a tool  or  machine,  it  is  needful  that 
all  the  labour  it  takes  off  the  workman’s  hands 
should  be  greater,  or  not  less,  than  that  which 
brought  it  to  hand ; and  thence  the  absurdity  of  a 
most  complex  machine  for  drawing  a cork,  such  as 
that  which  is  shown  by  Hogarth  in  one  of  his 
pictures,  or  of  a great  wheel  to  break  a fly. 

From  the  first  case  of  transference  we  see  why 
the  works  of  very  skilful  hands  or  minds,  as  paintings 
of  great  masters,  rise  in  commercial  value  upon  their 
death.  If  a man  had  a fifty-pound  work  of  a good 
painter,  and  asked  me  one  hundred  pounds  for  it, 
while  the  painter  was  alive  and  ready  to  make  me' 
a riplico  of  it  for  fifty  pounds,  I should  most  likely 
not  rate  the  picture  higher  than  fifty  pounds,  which 
IS  the  measure  of  the  labour  that  would  make  me  its 
equal.  Then  if  the  painter  die,  I cannot  transfer 
my  rating  from  the  labour  that  yielded  the  picture 
to  the  labour  that  would  make  me  its  like.  There 
is  no  such  labour.  It  is  lost  from  the  world,  and 
the  commercial  value  of  the  picture  is  no  longer 
checked  by  it.  Can  it  be  checked  by  any  thing 
else  ? Yes,  it  can  be  checked  less  straitly  by  sundry 
ones,  and  especially  by  two.  (3)  By  the  worth  of 


its  reaction  on  the  mind,  and  (4)  there  is  another 
transference  of  rating  from  the  labour  which  may 
have  brought  a commodity  to  hand , to  that  which 
would  bring  to  hand  another,  which,  though  it 
might  not  be  its  equal,  would  be  next  to  it  in  good 
service.  If  I cannot  transfer  my  rating  of  the  best 
work  of  the  best  painter  to  the  labour  of  its  like 
from  the  same  painter,  since  he  is  dead,  yet  I can 
feel  that  the  best  work  of  the  next  best  painter  is  of 
nearly  as  fine  a service  as  its  own  to  the  mind,  and 
can  resolve  to  give  rather  less  for  a rather  less 
excellent  picture,  and  so  rate  the  higher  picture  by 
transference  of  rating  from  itself  to  the  labour  that 
will  yield  me,  if  not  its  equal,  yet  its  nearly  equal  in 
good  service  to  my  mind.  Thence,  although  after 
the  death  of  mighty  workmen  the  commercial  value 
of  their  works  does  rise  by  wild  flights,  inasmuch  as 
their  likes  cannot  be  brought  to  hand  by  any  labour 
on  the  eai-th,  yet  it  is  not  infinite,  but  is  checked 
by  the  labour  of  the  next  excellence  in  work. 

There  is  another  transference  of  rating  from  the 
labour  that  brings  a commodity  to  hand  to  the 
welcome  reaction  of  it.  A man  who  might  be  djdng 
of  thirst  on  a road,  which,  owing  to  some  restraint, 
he  could  not  leave,  might  be  willing  to  give  a six- 
pence for  a glass  of  water  from  a spring  only  fifty 
steps  from  him ; and  Esau  gave  his  birthi-ight  for  a 
meal  of  pottage,  rating  it  as  the  water  would  be 
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body.^  reaction  on  the  spent  life  of  the 

thei^gooZT'"'”  -=iosen  for 

works  of  the  / ® »“  ‘he  mind,  such  as 

ments,  may  be  rated  bv  the  I ^ ^ ”™‘ 

*”  .*4"  t'  Sif  ‘ •‘""g  Ml 

of  the  reaefie  ‘ating  the  pleasure 

spends  to  winl““  >>e 

_ Akin  to  this  wholesome  reaction  of  the  beautiful 
e less  wholesome  reaction  of  the  rare  as  th  ’ 

7 ” haimg  the  greatest  diamond  in  the  world 

finest  rose  or  f “ P«.culai- kind,  or  the 

was  souffht  ^ T ^ "'hich 

vas  sought  among  the  Dutch  in  the  time  of  the 

tulip  eagerness ; or  that  of  havine  the  o.d  t ° 
copy  Of  an  old  hook  in  bihliomanl  tit  ITZ 
wrnner  in  a game  of  skill  or  competition  for  ^ 
excellence  of  deed  or  quality. 

Thence,  again,  we  see  why  the  slight  labours  of 
sycophants  in  the  praising  or  following  of  the  rich 
only  as  such,  and  in  servile  subserviency  to  the 
estowers  of  moneyworth  favours,  and  in  toadihood 

money  Th  ""  “f  highly  paid  in 

oney.  These  may  be  rated,  not  by  their  own 


quantity,  but  by  their  pleasing  services  to  the  mind, 
the  glory,  the  pride,  the  arrogance,  or  the  self-love 
of  the  rewarders  of  them.  '] 
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SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

It  appears,  then,  that  labour  is  the  measure  of 
commercial  value  in  several  ways  : 1st— as  the 
labour  which  brings  a commodity  to  hand ; 2nd — 
as  the  labour  that  would  bring  its  equal  to  hand ; 
3rd — as  the  labour  which  would  bring  to  hand  the 
commodity  next  to  it  in  good  service ; 4th — as  the 
labour  for  which  circumstances  call  on  the  buyer 
without  it.  It  may  be  answered  that  it  is  supply 
and  demand  that  are  the  measures  of  commercial 
prices.  It  is  not  true  that  supply  singly,  or  demand 
singly,  is  a measure  of  commercial  value ; as  there  is 
a greater  supply  of  mutton  than  there  is  of  otter 
flesh,  and  yet  mutton  is  of  the  higher  price.  “Ah ! 
but  there  is  no  demand  for  otter  flesh,”  it  may  be 
answered,  “ it  is  the  demand  that  gives  commercial 
value.”  Not  singly.  There  is  as  great  a demand 
for  water  as  for  brandy  or  eau-de-Cologne,  and  yet 
water  is  of  less  commercial  value  than  either  of 
those  commodities.  “Ah!”  one  may  reply,  “but 
it  is  supply  and  demand  together  that  measures 
commercial  price.”  It  is  labour,  for  supply  and 
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(leinaud  cjiii  be  rGsolved  into  labour.  Tlio  supply  of 
a commodity  is  the  measure  of  the  labour  by  which 
commodities  are  brought  to  hand;  and  demand  for  a 
commodity  is  the  measure  of  the  labour  for  which 
circumstances  call  on  the  buyer  without  it. 

If  with  a natural  scarceness  or  short  supply,  as 
of  a crop,  mushrooms  are  few'er  one  season  than 
Another,  then  one  takes  more  steps  and  spends 
more  time  to  win  a bushel  of  them,  and  more  labour 
for  the  same  quantity  gives  a higher  price ; but  in 
the  case  of  a greater  supply  of  labour-wrought 
commodities,  as  that  of  over  production  or  a glutted 
market,  the  commercial  value  of  them  is  set  by  the 
fom-th  case  of  transference,  the  transference  of  rating 
from  the  labour  that  brought  them  to  hand,  to  the 
labour  that  the  buyer  wuthout  them  is  bound  by 
circumstances  to  give  for  their  service ; so  that  the 
measure  of  their  value  with  the  demander  is  as 
much  a measui’e  of  laboui*  as  is  that  of  the  supplier. 

If  a seythe-snead  be  offered  to  a tailor  or  fisher- 
man, as  such,  then,  since  a scythe-snead  is  not  a 
commodity  for  which  he  may  be  bound  by  circum- 
stances to  give  labour,  it  may  be  of  no  w'orth.  If  it 
be  offered  to  a mow^er  without  a scythe  at  the  latter 
end  of  May,  a little  before  mowing  time,  then,  since 
it  is  a commodity  for  w^hich  he  is  called  by  circum- 
stances to  give  labour,  it  is  w'orth  labour  to  him, 
but  still  it  is  worth  only  the  labour  with  w'hich  he 
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could  make  out  of  a good  snead-stick  in  his  hands 
another  snead,  better,  or  not  worse,  than  the  one 
offered  to  him.  And  now  again  we  see  that,  if  the 
fisherman  were  to  buy  the  snead  to  sell  to  the 
mower,  or  to  bum  on  his  own  hearth,  he  would 
overpay  for  it  wdth  any  price  greater  than  that 
which  would  oring  a snead  of  as  good  ser\uce  to  the 
mower’s  hands,  or  a stick  of  as  good  service  to  his 
own  fire.  Demand  for  commodities,  therefore,  is 
only  the  labour  which  men  are  boimd  by  circum- 
stances to  give  for  their  services,  in  other  commo- 
dities of  the  same  or  other  names. 

If  Dutch  foot- stoves  be  taken  to  the  West  Indies, 
then,  inasmuch  as  the  people  are  not  called  by 
circumstances  to  give  much  labour  for  the  keeping 
of  their  feet  warm,  the  stoves  are  of  but  little  worth 
among  them;  and  if  the  people  at  Adelaide  had 
each  of  them  a store  of  shoes  for  three  years’  w ear, 
and  yet  a cargo  of  shoes  were  shipped  to  them,  they 
would  make  a case  of  a glutted  market,  and  would 
be  of  little  commercial  value  by  the  4th  case  of 
transference  of  rating,  since  none  of  the  people 
woidd  be  as  yet  called  by  circumstances  to  give 
labour  for  shoes ; and  oversupply  or  overproduction 
of  commodities  brings  down  their  commercial  value 
by  a measure  of  laboui*  of  the  4th  case  of  transfer- 
ence of  rating. 
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TRUE  WEALTH. 

Trite  wealth  is  the  happy  use  of  a fulness  of 
happily  won  or  received  life-gear.  It  is  not  money 
as  such  ; and  a pound  weight  of  specie  in  one  land, 
owing  to  a lower  commercial  value  of  gold  or  silver, 
may  not  bring  more  than  a half,  or  a third,  of  the 
life-gear  which  it  commands  in  another. 

In  the  time  of  the  earlier  gold-diggings  and 
nugget-findings  in  Australia,  in  1852, 1 coUected  the 
prices  in  Australia  and  England  of  sundry  kinds  of 
life-gear,  such  as  food,  water,  clothing,  housing, 
heating  and  lighting,  hardware,  earthenware,  house- 
labour,  horse-work,  and  horses  and  conveyances, 
with  grooming  and  fodder,  and  water  conveyance ; 
and  at  that  time,  at  Melbourne,  a sufficiency  of  all 
these  kinds  of  life-gear  would  cost,  collectively, 
nearly  five  times  as  much  specie  as  would  buy  them 
in  England  j so  that  a man  earning  five  guineas  a 
week  there  would  be  only  as  wealthy  as  an  earner 
of  a guinea  a week  in  England  j and  a writer  of  a 
letter  in  the  Times  spoke  of  some  friends  of  his  who 
had  three  hundred  a year  and  could  hardly  live,  as, 
indeed,  we  may  believe,  since  their  income  would 
yield  them  the  life-gear  of  only  sixty  pounds  at 
home , and,  not^vithstanding,  another  letter  says 
“ Talk  of  gold,  we  are  almost  smothered  in  it  here,” 
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there  was  then  at  Melbourne  a handsome  two- 
storied  pavmbroker’s  establishment ; and  a man  who 
advertised  for  a light  porter,  received  one  hundred 
and  fifty  answers  to  his  call. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  Melbourne  is  now  in 
a better  state  of  wealth,  since  a greater  share  of  the 


labour  of  the  land  is  spent  in  the  winning  of  true 

life-gear,  and  less  of  it  to  that  of  the  hard  metal, 

which  is  by  itself  no  life-gear,  and  which  can  win  it 

only  from  the  labourers  for  life-gear.  It  does  not  | 

follow  that  we  may  have  any  more  wealth  from  the 

gold  of  Australia,  since,  although  we  should  reekon 

gold  as  life-gear,  yet  the  winning  of  it  may  have 

drawn  off  hands  from  the  winning  of  life-gear  of 

other  kinds. 

If  in  an  island,  as,  for  instance,  in  Pitcairn  Island, 
the  people  were  all  working  for  life-gear,  and  sud- 
denly one-fifth  of  them  left  their  winning  of  food  ! 

for  the  winning  of  fossils,  it  is  clear  enough  that  f 

with  an  increase  of  fossils  they  would  find  a deerease 
of  life-gear,  unless,  indeed,  the  four-fifths  should 
increase  their  labour  by  one  fourth,  which,  if  they 
had  theretofore  done  the  fair  work  of  their  bodily 
strength,  would  be  a physical  evil.  If,  however, 
the  one-fifth  that  began  to  dig  for  fossils,  had  there-  | 

tofore  been  wholly  inactive,  then  their  labours  would  ‘j 

make  the  community  richer  by  their  fossils,  and  so 
no  community  can  be  the  more  wealthy  by  the 
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unless  it  is  dug  by  hands  hitherto 
un working,  or  unless  the  finding  of  it  stirs  working 
hands  to  greater  labour.  Spain  is  none  the  more 
wealthy  for  the  silver  and  gold  she  drew  firom 
America,  and  the  wealth  of  England  in  all  kinds  of 
life-gear  and  handywork  might  be  no  less  with  less 
bullion  than  is  the  store  we  now  hold. 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  water  company  have 
allowed  a hogshead  of  water  a day  to  a head,  but 
water  was  at  one  time  3s.  a hogshead  at  Melbourne, 
so  that  the  Manchester  allowance  of  water  would 
have  cost  a guinea  a week.  If  the  Israelites  had 
found  a gold-yielding  creek  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
thousand  of  them  had  left  the  picking  of  manna  for 
the  digging  of  it,  they  would  most  Hkely  have 
starv’ed;  and  more  welcome  to  Robinson  Crusoe 
would  have  been  potatoes  than  nuggets  of  gold  only 
a spit  deep. 

It  is  true  that  men  may  win  in  Australia  a fulness 
of  good  life-gear  and  the  elements  of  true  wealth 
and  happiness,  if  they  seek  them,  rather  than  worse 
elements  of  wealth  and  vicious  pleasure ; but  it  was 
not  fair  or  good  that  newspapers  often  misled  so 
many  working  men  by  stating  Australian  wages  in 
weight  of  gold,  without  the  truth  of  its  commercial 
value.  The  Q^uestion  for  a working  man  migrating 
to  another  town  or  another  land,  is  not  what  weight 
of  gold,  but  what  life-gear  his  week’s  work  will  win 


him.  Labour  in  England  may  earn  more  gold  than 
in  Switzerland,  and  yet  we  may  have  among  us  as 
great  a share  of  half-stan^ed  bodies  as  have  the 
Swiss ; and  we  may  have  as  great  a share  of  under- 
fed bodies  as  could  have  been  found  by  Captain 
Cook  in  the  Tonga  Islands,  where  there  was  no 
money. 

There  are  three  divine  gifts  which  are  the 
elements  of  true  happiness  or  wealth : the  spiritual 
one  of  righteousness  ; the  bodily  one  of  health  ; and 
the  social  one  of  good  government ; but  the  more 
common  kinds  of  worldly  wealth  are  of  uncertain 
effect,  though  the  peace  of  a community  is  none  the 
safer  for  a greater  inequality  of  wealth,  such  that 
one  class  may  be  over-rich  to  wanton  luxury,  while 
another  are  poor  to  naked  hunger.  It  is  desirable 
that  every  man  in  health  should  find  he  can  win  the 
needful  life-gear  of  his  climate  and  life,  savage  or 
civilized,  by  such  a quantity  of  labour  as  befits  his 
body  and  mind. 

REACTION  OF  WEALTH. 

The  good  reaction  of  wealth  on  the  mind  is  the 
begetting  of  thankfulness  and  beneficence,  and  hap- 
pily, through  grace,  many  are  the  cases  in  which 
such  is  its  efiect;  but  still  we  can  hardly  help 
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learning  by  the  Bible,  and  by  observ’ation  if  not 
experience,  that  its  reaction  may  be  evil.  More 
than  one  poor  soul  may  have  said,  “ Oh  ! if  I were 
rich  what  good  would  I do !”  We  have,  however, 
but  slight  grounds  for  promising  that  we  should  do 
all  good  with  suddenly-received  riches,  since  new 
wealth  and  new  power  would  bring  new  feelings 
with  new  yearnings,  each  the  elFect  of  a new  com- 
modity of  wealth,  and  whether  our  newly -awakened 
yearnings  would  be  good  or  evil,  spiritual  or  sensual, 
for  noble  or  grovelling  aims,  would  arise  from  our 
fulness  or  lack  of  the  better  gifts  of  grace. 

The  reaction  of  sudden  riches  on  a mind  unhal- 
lowed and  untrained  for  the  stewardship  of  them  is  in 
in  many  cases  most  pernicious.  It  is  a saying  that  it  is 
easier  to  bear  hardship  than  affluence,  though  few  of 
us  would  readily  choose  the  easier  task.  Many  men 
who  have  become  suddenly  rich  by  the  wills  of  rich 
kinsmen,  or  by  the  chances  of  a stroke  in  traffic,  or 
a lottery,  or  a nugget,  have  thrown  aside  the  tools 
of  their  calling,  and  having  twenty-four  hours  every 
day  on  their  hands  without  any  healthy  mind-work, 
either  in  pursuits  of  their  own,  or  in  offices  for  the 
good  of  others,  they  have  taktm  up  the  lowest 
pleasures^  that  would  lead  them  with  agreeable 
excitement  through  their  empty  time. 

We  have  heard  of  lucky  gold  diggers  who  have 
stifled  the  reaction  of  idleness  or  inaction  between 


buckets  of  grog,  or  in  the  mad  pride  of  the  owner- 
ship of  gold,  have  washed  their  feet  in  a tub  of 
brandy  and  then  thrown  it  away,  and  a letter  of  the 
time  from  Australia  says  “ the  diggers  seldom  make 
less  than  from  £40.  to  £60.  per  week,  but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  doing 
themselves  harm  both  in  body  and  soul ; there  are, 
however,  some,  although  a smaller  proportion,  who 
take  care  of  their  earnings.”  Another  letter  tells 
us  that  “ some  of  the  diggers  make  a very  bad  use 
of  their  gold.  They  think  nothing  of  putting  £50. 
in  a landlord’s  hands,  and  bide  there  tiU  it  is  all 
spent.” 

What  groimd  of  complaint  could  a mind  that 
would  so  spend  riches,  ever  make  that  the  Allwise 
kept  him  to  a bare  sufficiency  in  a life  of  toil. 
Whether  the  low  state  of  Spain  may  or  may  not  be 
the  bad  reaction  of  the  silver  and  gold  and  lands  of 
South  America,  it  is  true  that  her  well-being  is  not 
upholden  by  her  gain  in  America.  It  is  said  that 
the  area  of  Spain  is  twice  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
yet  she  has  a population  of  only  ten  millions,  and 
that  even  of  them  a large  share  are  wretched.  If 
we  would  be  preserved  from  such  a sad  reaction 
from  the  gold  or  other  wealth  of  our  colonies,  let  us 
be  careful  to  keep  them  free  of  slave  labour,  and 
ourselves  \mder  grace. 

One  bad  reaction  of  wealth  upon  some  minds  may 
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be  arrogance  or  purse  pride,  with  which  a man  is 
significantly  called  by  the  Persians  mawlmust  or 
wealth-tipsy ; and  another  of  its  efiects  may  be  a 
peaceless  care  against  the  loss  of  it,  and  a dread  of 
some  e\il  chance  by  which  it  may  be  taken  away. 
It  is  said  of  Anacreon  that  he  once  received  from 
King  Polycrates  a gift  of  a talent  of  gold,  but  that 
he  sent  it  back,  as  he  was  none  the  happier  for  a gift 

that  compelled  him  to  keep  on  the  watch.  Juvenal 
sings : — 

“ Cantabit  vacuus  coraiu  latrone  viator.” 

“ A traveller  with  nothing  to  lose, 

Before  robbers  wont  shake  in  his  shoes.” 

And  Lucillius  cries  ; — 

To  richer  houses,  thieves,  direct  your  feet, 

Here  poverty,  the  best  of  guards,  you’ll  meet.” 

And  it  might  have  been  against  this  reaction  that 
the  Cynics  thought  that  the  gatherings  of  gold,  or 

of  any  but  the  most  needful  life-gear,  was  a folly  of 
the  worst  kind. 

Another  reaction  of  wealth  may  be  greediness 
and  the  hoarding  mind  of  the  miser.  The  fact  that 
success  of  labour  will  make  a man  more  worksome 
has  been  given  in  a homely  saying  that  “ when  a 
man  finds  the  world  coming,  he  pulls  the  harder,” 
and  a persevering  industry  of  this  kind,  while  its  aim 
is  a fair  provision  for  a man’s  own  house,  is  not 
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forbidden  by  the  Gospel ; but  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  world  for  which  the 
true  miser  pulls.  Some  Englishmen,  such  as  Elwes 
and  Wood,  have  realized  the  sketch  given  of  a miser 
in  a Hindoo  tale,  which  is,  that  a miser  was  half- 
way from  his  house  to  the  mosque,  when  he  recol- 
lected that  he  had  left  his  lamp  burning,  and  went 
home  and  called  to  his  boy,  “ Put  out  the  lamp,  but 
do  not  open  the  door,  or  you  will  wear  the  hinge.” 
The  boy  cried,  “ Oh ! sir,  don’t  you  wear  out  your 
shoes  by  coming  back  so  far  ?”  “ No,”  replied  his 

lord,  “don’t  you  know  that  I walked  back  bare- 
footed, with  my  shoes  under  my  arms  ?” 

Another  feeling  allied  to  that  of  miserliness  is  the 
money-making  mind,  which  looks  on  the  works  of 
God  or  the  pursuits  of  man  mainly,  if  not  only,  as 
sources  of  wealth,  and  on  the  promotion  of  trade  as 
an  end  that  is  well  gained  over  every  other  good. 
Such  a mind  may  look  on  time  only  as  a form  of 
space  for  the  doing  of  business ; on  education  only 
as  a qualification  for  gainful  employments;  on  a 
handsome  tree  only  as  the  loss  or  gain  upon  a balance 
of  the  commercial  value  of  its  yearly  growth,  and 
the  yield  of  the  ground  it  takes  up  ; on  a waterfall 
only  as  a power  for  an  overshot  wheel ; on  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  land  only  as  that  of  new  resources 
of  trade ; on  a newly  reached  people  only  as  buyers 
of  our  wares;  and  on  a war  on  a people  who 
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have  never  lifted  a hand  against  us,  otherwise  than 
as  meddlers  with  their  own  laws  and  towns,  as  a 
fine  opening  up  of  a trade. 

A writer  who,  as  I understand  him,  wished  to 
show  that  the  sugar  and  rum  trade  of  the  West 
Indies  could  not  thrive  with  free  labour,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  compete  with  that  of  slaves,  has 
stated,  seemingly  without  any  misgivings  of  con- 
science, that  he  himself  had  worked  slaves  eighteen 
hours  a day  at  cropping  time ; and  the  mind  with 
which  a writer  from  Canton  seems  to  weigh  even 
the  Hfe  of  men  as  nothing  against  the  gain  of  trade 
IS  shocking.  He  says,  in  writing  of  the  Chinese 
who  were  killed  by  us  in  our  quarrel  with  Yeh 
“ At  a guess,  and  nothing  more,  except  judging  by 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  I have  seen,  I should  say 
the  Chinese  lost  about  a thousand  killed  during  the 
bombardment  and  attack.  If  this  loss  of  life  is 
weighed  against  the  increased  })rosperity  that  will, 
without  doubt,  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  city  after  a 
short  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Western  Powers,  I 
think  the  most  prejudiced  must  admit  that  the 
course  taken  has  been  the  most  humane.”  What  is 
his  major  proposition  from  which  he  draws  his  con- 
dusion  ? I cannot  fancy  any  but  this if  we  can 
improve  the  prosperity  of  a town  by  shooting  a 
share  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  humane  to  shoot  them. 

A proposition  with  which  we  should  go  and  shoot 
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every  inmate  of  every  miion-house,  and  every  help- 
less wretch  w^ho  is  a burden  to  labour.  But  where 
is  a Christian  to  find  the  matter  of  such  a proposition? 


THE  WEALTH  OF  THE  CYNIC 
PHILOSOPHERS  AND  THE  SPARTANS. 

It  was  against  the  bad  reaction  of  wealth  that 
the  Cynics  by  their  rules,  and  Lycurgus  by  his 
laws,  outcast  all  but  the  most  needful  forms  of  life- 
gear  ; and  though  it  may  be  deemed  by  most  of  us 
in  England  that  they  chose  a narrovraess  of  living 
that  was  below  the  happy  mean  of  worldly  wealth, 
and  foolishly  slighted  many  good  rewards  of  man’s 
toil,  yet  it  must  be  owned  by  Christians  that  their 
opinions  of  the  evil  reaction  of  money  are  confirmed 
by  the  Gospel,  and  that  little  more  than  food  and 
raiment  is  proposed  by  our  religion  as  worthy  of 
our  careful  yearning. 

One  of  the  few  utensils  retained  by  Diogenes  was 
a water  cup,  which,  however,  on  seeing  a boy  dip 
water  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  threw  away 
as  needless;  and  when,  as  he  was  basking  in  the 
sun,  Alexander  stood  before  him  in  his  sunshine, 
and  asked  him  w’^hat  service  he  should  do  for  him, 
his  answer  was,  “ Why,  get  out  of  my  sunshine,  you 
are  depriving  me  of  more  than  you  can  bestow.” 
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The  aim  of  Lycurgus  was  to  make  his  people 
hardy,  toilsome,  free,  and  brave,  and  therefore  he 
formed  his  laws  against  luxury,  idleness,  the  love 
of  money,  and  the  fear  of  death ; and  besides  what 
is  told  us  of  his  laws  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
we  find  scattered  in  their  works  tales  and  facts  that 
show  us  that  his  code  had  at  length  wrought  much 
of  his  design. 

The  first,  if  not  the  main  dish  on  the  Spartan 
board,  was  a food  which  the  Latins  called  black 
broths  and  the  Spartans  themselves  haimatia^  or 
“blood  food,”  though  it  is  not  certain  whether  it 
was  so  called  from  its  colour,  or  whether  it  con- 
tained any  such  ingredient  as  the  main  one  of  our 
black-pudding.  It  may  be  believed  that  it  was  no 
great  luxury,  though  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
relished  it.  Dionysius,  when  he  once  dined  at  a 
Spartan  table,  did  not  like  it,  which  the  Spartan 
cook  could  not  think  wonderful,  as  it  lacked  its  true 
sauce,  the  hunger  of  toil ; and  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
enacted  that  people  should  dine  in  public,  as  before 
their  houses  or  in  open-sided  rooms,  lest  the  luxury 
of  dainties  should  find  a place  at  their  table. 

Another  Spartan  law  was,  that  youth  should  not 
spend  their  time  in  idleness  in  the  towns,  but  should 
be  sent  to  work  on  the  lands ; Jind  they  were  forbid- 
den to  sleep  on  a soft  bed,  or  to  pamper  their  taste 
with  sauces.  This  training  is  not  unlike  what  Cap- 
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tain  Spencer  gives  as  that  of  the  young  Circassian. 
He  says : — “ After  the  first  few  years  of  helpless 
infancy  have  passed  over,  he  is  taken  from  his 
mother,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  some  warrior, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  the  military  exercises  of  his 
country,  who  now  performs  to  the  young  moun- 
taineer the  duties  of  a parent,  bearing  the  title  of 
Attalick^  and  during  the  whole  time  the  youth 
remains  under  the  superintendence  of  his  teacher, 
he  is  never  permitted  to  visit  his  parents,  lest  he 
should  be  spoiled  by  indulgence,  or  enervated  by 
excessive  affection.” 

To  a man  who  askod  Agesilaus  what  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  had  done  for  Sparta,  he  answered,  they 
had  taught  them  to  despise  luxury ; though,  as 
Lucian  “de  Saltatione”  writes,  they  had  been,  or 
were  fond  of  dancing,  and  performed  to  a pipe  a 
dance  of  many  figures,  imitative  of  war,  love,  and 
wine.  Lycurgus  took  away  the  use  of  gold  and  silver , 
as  the  seeds  of  all  crimes,  forbidding  goods  to  be 
bought  for  money,  but  ordaining  a trade  of  barter ; 
and  he  made  an  equal  division  of  the  lands,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  tyranny  of  riches ; he  directed 
that  honours  should  be  bestowed  on  the  old  for 
their  years,  but  he  granted  none  to  the  rich  for 
their  wealth.  And  he  forbad  that  women  should 
have  any  dowry,  so  that  wives  might  be  chosen  for 
themselves  and  not  for  their  money. 
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“ Mulieres  pro  dotibus  potiiis  quam  a probitate 
et  forma  seligi,  causa  non  parvi  mali  evenit.  Hand 
dubitandum  est  Deum  benevolum,  uxores  ab  amore, 
aut  a sensu  egregise  earum  vel  formse  vel  indolis, 
eligi  velle.  Ne,  a matribus  pravis  indigne  propter 
dotes  ductis,  proles  pravse  continue  nascantm,  donee, 
vitiis  cuj  usque  generis,  in  homines  transmissis,  gens 
tota,  ne  dicam  genus  totum  hominum,  vitietur.” 

The  love  of  money  undermines  probity  and  free- 
dom, as  it  breeds  a subserviency  in  vice,  and  a 
readiness  to  sell  the  good  of  one’s  fatherland  for 
gain.  Men  may  be  found  who  for  gold  would  • 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  foes  in  a war,  and 
nations  may  be  willing  to  cringe  under  another 
from  whom  they  receive  great  gain  or  trade,  while 
they  would  drive  a tribe  of  savages  from  their 
lands;  and  so  Parmenion,  the  Spartan,  cries,  “I 
scorn  wealth,  the  nurse  of  flatterers,  nor  wall  I be 
a slave  to  a frown  (eyebrow).  I know  the  freedom 
of  a homely  meal.” 

The  bravery  of  the  Spartans  is  often  the  theme 
of  Greek  and  Latin  pens,  one  of  which  writes : — “A 
Lacon  being  asked  why  Sparta  was  not  w^alled,  said 
‘It  is  walled  by  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants.’  ” 
And  when  Xerxes,  on  his  invasion  of  Greece,  wrote 
to  Leonidas,  the  King  of  Sparta,  “ Give  up  your 
arms,”  his  answer  was,  “Come  and  take  them.” 
Leonidas  being  told  that  the  very  sunlight  was 
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darkened  by  the  arrows  of  the  Persians,  answered, 
“ Oh ! it  will  be  nice  to  fight  in  the  shade ;”  and 
when  some  one  told  him,  “ The  foes  are  near  us,” 
he  answered,  “ Oh ! then  w^e  are  near  them.” 

The  Spartans  w^ere  forbidden  to  flee  in  war,  and 
so  an  epitaph  or  epigram  on  the  Spartans  who  fell 
at  Thermopylae,  says : — 

“ 0 stranger,  to  the  Spartans  tell, 

We  kept  their  laws,  and  here  we  fell.” 

When  some  one  was  laughing  at  a lame  Spartan  for 
his  folly  of  going  to  the  w^ar  a cripple,  he  replied, 
“ Oh  ! I don’t  go  to  the  w^ar  to  run  aw^ay,  I mean  to 
stand  my  ground.”  And  the  reckless  up-ghing  of 
life  for  the  freedom  of  the  land  w'as  at  length  strong 
even  in  the  Spartan  women.  A mother,  on  giving 
to  her  son  the  shield  of  her  husband,  said  to  him, 
“ Come  home  either  with  this  shield  or  on  it,”  that 
is,  don’t  lose  it  to  the  foe  ; rather  die  and  let  it  be 
your  bier.  And  another  Spartan  mother  said  to  a 
son  who  came  home  from  the  wars  lame  from  a 
wound,  “ Never  mind,  my  boy,  you  will  be  put  in 
mind  of  your  valour  at  every  step.”  A Greek 
epigram  makes  a Spartan  mother  to  have  slain  her 
own  son  on  his  fleeing  in  a battle.  “ I shall  be 
called  an  unhappy  mother,”  she  cries,  “ but  then  it 
will  be  in  a free  land.” 

The  glory  of  Spartan  bravery  was  the  defence  of 
Greece  by  a few  hundred  men  under  Leonidas, 


against  tlie  mighty  army  of  Xerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Spartans,  who  were  also  called  Lacones^  were 
not  given  to  waste  words  in  useless  talk,  whence  we 
have  the  expression  of  a Laconic  answer;  nor  did 
they  hold  in  high  esteem  any  useless  attainments. 
A man  who  had  learnt  to  stand  a long  time  on  one 
leg,  said  to  a Spartan  that  he  did  not  think  any 
Spartan  was  a match  for  him.  “ May  be  not,”  was 
the  reply,  “ hut  a goose  would  beat  you.” 

Unhappily  for  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  Epi- 
tadeus,  when  he  was  one  of  the  Ephori,  passed  a 
law  that  allowed  men  to  alienate  their  lands,  so  that 
the  little  freeholds  began  to  he  gathered  into  few 
hands,  and  most  of  the  people  became  hirelings ; 
and  Agis,  a Spartan  worthy  of  his  name,  withstood 
the  monopoly  of  the  land  with  no  better  success 
than  the  loss  of  his  life. 

There  were  two  evils  in  the  state  scheme  of  the 
Spartan  mind.  They  aimed  at  the  conquest  of 
other  lands,  and  therefore  at  the  winning  of  state 
wealth,  and  they  held  slaves,  and  so  disdained  some 
useful  kinds  of  handy- work,  and  at  last  they  fell. 


MONOPOLY  AND  TYRANNY  OF  CAPITAL 


At  one  time  a nation  may  have  felt  the  tjnanny 
of  the  sworded  conqueror,  with  his  martial  law  or 
despotic  rule ; at  another,  the  tjTanny  of  the  serf- 
holding lord,  and  with  a commercial  people  like  the 
English,  labour  will  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
tjTanny  of  great  working  capital.  To  hold  that 
there  is  a tyranny  of  capital  is  not  to  hold  that 
every  holder  of  capital  is  a tjnant,  and  since  the 
imputation  of  tyranny  may  be  deemed  an  imputation 
of  a kind  of  unrighteousness,  it  may  be  right  to 
show  the  form  of  that  of  capital.  TjTanny,  as  it  is 
distinct  from  lawful  kingship,  was  understood  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  government  of  the  power-win- 
ning sword,  rather  than  the  lawfully- wielded  sceptre ; 
but  among  us  tyranny  more  often  means  unright- 
eously-wielded power,  whether  it  may  be  holden 
lawfully  or  from  the  sword.  By  tjTanny,  as  the  word 
is  applied  to  capital,  however,  I mean  that  power 
by  which  it  lessens  men’s  full  freedom  in  the  doing 
of  fair  acts  which  are  lawful  with  men  and  God. 

Freedom  or  unfreedom  may  be  taken  in  three 
forms: — 1,  Lawless;  2,  Lawful;  3,  Circumstantial. 
Lawless  freedom  or  license  to  do  whatever  a man 
will  is  by  far  too  much  of  it,  even  for  a king  like 
Nero,  in  a community  of  men;  and  is  fit  only  for  the 


state  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  a right  which  there  was 
none  to  dispute.  I deem  good  and  full  freedom  to 
be  lawful  and  circumstantial  freedom  with  which  a 
man  is  both  lawfully  and  circumstantially  free  to  do 
a righteous  act  or  not,  since  there  is  a mockery  of 
freedom  with  which,  while  a man  may  be  lawfully 
free  in  an  act,  others  may  constrain  him  in  it  by 
shackles  of  circumstances.  In  tlie  fable  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  booty  by  the  lion  who  hunted  with  other 
animals,  his  great-headed  highm;ss  proclaimed  that 
either  of  them  was  free  to  take  the  fourth  share. 
He  gave  them  lawful  freedom  to  take  it,  but  said 
the  act  would  bring  the  share-taker  under  his 
anger,  a circumstance  that  made  his  law-freedom 
a mockery,  and  held  them  in  circumstantial  thral- 
dom against  the  taking  of  the  share;  and  so  in 
cases  in  which  capital  may  most  carefully  forbear 
to  restrain  a man’s  freedom  by  an  open  act  against 
the  law',  it  may,  if  it  will,  restrain  it  by  a thraldom 
of  circumstances,  against  which  the  law  is  utterly 
idle.  The  law  allows  a lawfully  qualified  man  a 
vote  for  his  representative  in  parliament;  but  capital 
wdiich  affords  him  bread  by  a w'ork  of  one  skill,  in 
which  he  could  hardly  earn  his  livelihood  elsewhere, 
may  well  afford  to  leave  him  the  lion’s  law'-freedom 
wdiile  it  can  hold  him  under  the  circumstantial 
thraldom  of  its  anger,  which  would  be  the  loss  of 
his  bread.  If  capital  may  choose  to  carry  on  some 


w'ork  on  the  Sabbath,  and  if  a labourer  wish  to 
enjoy  its  bodily  and  spiritual  blessings,  capital  may 
readily  allow  him  his  law  right  to  freedom,  and  take 
it  away  by  the  circumstantial  thraldom  of  a threat 
of  dismissal. 

The  Prayer-book  bids  the  clergyman  catechise 
the  children  of  his  parish,  but  if  he  should  gather 
those  of  the  labourers  under  a mighty  capital  for 
his  instruction,  and  capital  objected  to  dogmatic 
teaching,  it  could  afibrd  to  allow  the  rubric  or 
canon  all  its  law  force,  and  send  the  children  home 
with  its  circumstantial  power  over  their  fathers,  so 
that  in  some  cases  Christian  and  canon  and  consti- 
tutional law  are  powerless  against  riches.  Great 
capital  goes  far  in  the  wdnning  of  monopoly,  and  if 
monopoly  w'orks  against  circumstantial  freedom,  so 
it  is  a tjTanny. 

If  all  the  estates  of  a county  were  by  any  chance 
to  be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  one  capitalist, 
so  that  aU  but  one  of  its  freeholders  should  be- 
come tenants,  or  all  the  tenants  labourers  at  wiU 
under  him,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  they 
would  be  less  free  than  they  are  now',  by  that  one 
circumstantial  bond  of  bread-affording  capital.  And 
if  all  the  trade  of  one  hundred  free-staUed  shoe- 
makers w'ere  gathered  into  the  factory  of  one  capital, 
and  each  of  them  should  henceforth  earn  his  pay  of 
it,  then,  w'hereas  heretofore  every  hour  w'as  his  ow'n. 
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and  he  might  break  it  at  will  for  half-au-hour’s  talk 
with  a welcome  friend,  or  for  air-taking  in  his  gar- 
den, for  affording  his  wife  some  little  service  of  a 
strong  pair  of  hands,  for  instructing  his  children’s 
minds  from  some  incident  of  the  time,  for  looking  at 
some  sight,  for  listening  to  a tune  of  music,  or  for 
easing  his  limbs  from  the  wearisomeness  of  work  in 
one  unhandy  posture  ; so  the  capital-holden  work- 
man may  be  bound  by  the  clock  to  his  work,  or  by 
a watchman  or  timesman  to  the  clock,  till  he  has 
fulfilled,  like  a hireling,  his  daj'. 

It  may  be  replied  that  the  untimed  craftsman  at 
home  is  holden  to  his  work  by  the  circumstantial 
tyranny  of  his  own  want  of  a livehhood,  which  is 
true ; but  he  is  not,  like  the  hired  labourer,  bound  to 
another’s  order  or  time  ; Master  John  may  play  for 
half-an-hour  after  two,  and  make  it  up  by  half-an- 
hour’s  work  after  six  or  eight,  while  hired  John 
may  have  but  little  choice  of  time  or  tide. 

That  a monopoly  of  capital  may  be  finding  work 
for  many  hands  may  be  true,  but  it  is  only  so  much 
of  the  truth  as  is  in  favour  of  monopoly,  for  though 
it  is  true  that  where  monopoly  has  made  many 
hands  takers  of  day  wages,  instead  of  holders  of 
trades,  it  may  be  good  that  they  should  earn  their 
wages  rather  than  nothing ; yet  it  may  have  been 
quite  as  well  for  them  if  the  profit  on  their  toil  had 
been  taken  by  themselves  instead  of  the  great 
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capitalist,  and  if  they  had  taken  their  money  on 
their  own  desk  rather  than  on  the  Saturday  pay- 
table.  We  have  knoTvm  a case  where  there  were 
ten  or  twelve  master  workmen,  and  where  one  with 
a capital  drove  the  others  out  of  their  trade  ; then 
nine  free-handed  tradesmen  sunk  into  the  rank  of 
less  free  workmen  under  his  capital,  or  tried  other 
callings  for  which  they  were  little  trained  or  quali- 
fied, and  laboured  for  some  time  with  the  odds 
of  skill  against  them.  The  kindness  which  is  done 
by  capital  when  it  affords  employment  to  people 
from  whom,  by  a monopoly,  it  has  taken  their  little 
businesses,  is  such  as  one  might  do  to  a cock  by 
adorning  his  head  with  a plume  made  of  feathers 
pulled  out  of  his  own  tail. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  there  are  also  truths  of 
good  to  the  community  or  capitalists  on  the  side  of 
great  capital.  They  are  of  late  become  the  theme 
of  much  congratulation.  Be  there  such.  I am  not 
blaming  the  capitalist,  but  I am  concerned  in  my 
writing  of  labour  and  gold  to  show  the  possible 
effect  of  the  increase  of  great  working-capitals  and 
monopolies  on  the  labourer’s  freedom  or  welfare. 

Great  working  capital  may  be  a great  commercial 
help  to  the  holder  of  it,  but  as  hand-hiring  capital 
it  promotes  monopoly,  and  leaves  fewer  free  master 
workmen,  and  makes  more  on-hangers  for  bread 
on  the  will  that  wields  it;  and  hirelingship  is  so 
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seldom  felt  to  be  as  good  as  mastership,  that  hardly 
a man  woidd  willingly  lose  his  business,  and  work 
as  a journeyman,  as  if  his  change  were  not  from 
greater  to  less  good ; and  few  hirelings  would  be 
unwilling  to  take  mastership,  as  if  it  were  a falling 
and  not  a rising  from  hirelingship. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labour  are  identical,  and  so  in  truth  they  are  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  so  by  the  law  of  Christian 
kindness  ; but  if  the  truth,  or  the  broad  form  of  it, 
be  misunderstood  by  the  hand- hiring  capital,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  and 
workman  are  identical.  It  has  been  declared  by 
writers  on  behalf  of  capital  at  work  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  its  interest  was  advanced  by  the  slavery 
of  its  labourers,  and  that  it  declined  by  their  freedom, 
and  it  would  be  no  new  discovery  to  find  that  capital 
may  increase  faster  in  some  cases  with  low  than 
with  high  wages.  It  is  true  that  a man  may  now 
leave  his  wife  a million  of  money  earned  for  him  by 
workmen  in  the  service  of  his  capital,  but  then 
fewer  men  out  of  every  hundred  in  his  trade  may 
leave  their  children  a hundred  pounds.  The  mono- 
poly of  great  capital  makes,  between  a hireling  and 
a mastership  in  his  business,  a great  gulf  which  is 
so  hard  to  pass  that  it  may  discourage  him  from  a 
struggle  for  it. 

With  the  capital  of  a turn  and  a pair  of  hand- 
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■|  cards,  a woman  could  formerly  set  up  in  carding 

|j  and  spinning : with  the  long  building  of  three  or 

four  tiers  of  windows,  and  floor  after  floor  laden 
‘I  with  machinery,  a woman  cannot  buy  her  machinery 

^ for  her  own  house,  and  therefore  she  must  go  forth 

to  wait  on  it.  We  knew  an  old  man  who  had 
; grown  up  in  a neighbourhood  of  small  holdings  and 

farms,  and  had  begun  farming  with  a calf;  he  then 
won  a COM",  and  afterwards  a feu-  others,  M-ith  a 
little  farm,  and  at  last  died  a land-holder ; but  no 
labourer  can  hope  to  gain  by  any  M"ork  or  thrift, 

^ capital  enough  to  stock  a farm  of  a thousand  a year, 

and  so  has  no  incitement  to  try. 

Mr.  Barton,  at  a Meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society 
I in  April,  1849,  remarked  that  the  rapid  increase  of 

I crime  since  1805,  when  the  returns  from  the  differ- 

I 

ent  courts  of  criminal  justice  M"ere  first  collected 
and  published,  had  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  those  engaged  in  statistical  researches ; but  it  is 
admitted  that  the  cause  of  this  change  in  our  social 
position  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  The 
purport  of  this  communication  was  to  advert  to 
A one  element  of  the  question — the  greater  or  less 

sub-division  of  the  soil.  He  therefore  divided  the 
, counties  of  England  and  Wales  into  five  classes. 

The  first  class  containing  those  counties  where  the 
j average  number  of  labourers  to  each  occupier  of 

i land  amounts  to  2 or  less,  the  second  class  from  2 to 
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3,  the  third  from  3 to  5,  the  fourth  from  5 to  7,  the 
fifth  more  than  7.  These  numbers  are  taken  from 
the  population  returns  of  1831.  Distributing  the 
counties  in  this  order,  he  then  proceeded  to  estimate 
the  prevalence  of  crime  in  each  by  comparing  the 
average  number  of  commitments  in  five  years  with 
the  amount  of  population.  He  demonstrated  that 
in  every  case  the  number  of  commitments  rose 
regularly  and  progressively  with  the  size  of  the 
farms.  In  the  first  class  the  number  of  commit- 
ments in  each  100,000  of  population  amounted  to 
37,  in  the  second  class  to  104,  in  the  third  class  to 
117,  in  the  fourth  class  to  142,  in  the  fifth  class  to 
184.  The  result  is  that  the  possession  of  property, 
whether  to  a large  or  small  amount,  retains  a man 
fi’om  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The  ratio  which  expresses  the  comparative  ten- 
dency to  crime  between  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing population  is  as  follows  : — In  the  first 
class  the  commitments  are  five  times  gi’eater  among 
the  manufacturing  than  the  agricultm-al  population, 
in  the  second  class  nearly  twice,  in  the  third  class 
more  than  twice ; but  in  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  a still  higher  amount  of  crime  appears  to 
prevail  than  in  the  manufactm-ing  population  of  the 
counties  at  large.  Thus  the  numbers  of  commit- 
ments in  Liverpool,  on  an  average  of  five  years, 
1839  to  1843,  was  equal  to  238,  or  after  applying 
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the  correction  suggested  by  Mr.  Nelson,  214  in 
100,000.  The  number  of  commitments  in  Man- 
chester for  1841  were  411,  or  adopting  Mr.  Nelson’s 
correction,  370  in  each  100,000.  This  is  the  high- 
est amount  of  crime  that  Mr.  Barton  had  met  with 
in  any  district,  being  ten  times  that  which  prevails 
in  the  yeomanry  counties. 

It  has  been  objected  against  small  farms  and 
holdings  that  their  occupiers,  who  would  be  men 
with  very  little  capital  and  small  theoretical  know- 
ledge, could  not  make  the  most  of  their  land,  as 
they  could  not  till  it  fully  and  economically : and  as 
they  could  not  work  their  farmlings  so  productively 
as  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  occupier  of  the 
thousand  acres,  so  they  could  not  compete  with  him 
in  the  market  mthout  a loss  by  which  they  must  at 
last  be  driven  out  of  it,  and  ofi*  their  lands. 

This  reasoning  I cannot  so  readily  understand. 
Let  it  be  allcrw^ed  that  it  may  require  a capital  of 
£8.  to  work  an  acre  of  land  ; then  ten  acres  would 
require  £80.,  a hundred  acres  £800.,  and  a thousand 
acres  £8000.  MTiy  could  not  a man  with  £800. 
work  a hundred  acres  as  productively  as  another 
with  £8000.  could  till  a thousand  acres?  or  why 
would  not  a tenth  of  a capital  work  a tenth  of  its 
land?  It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  occupiers  of 
small  farms  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  and  keep  expen- 
sive agricultm’al  machines ; and  to  this  it  might  be 
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answered  again  tliat  a macliine  wliich  one  man 
might  not  afford  to  buy,  five  may  keep  or  hire 
among  them.  This  is  incontrovertible,  since  thresh- 
ing machines  and  drilling  machines  have  been  so 
engaged  among  holders  of  farms. 

Take  it  in  another  light.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  actually  occupiers  of  small  farmlings,  or  Cincin- 
nati, of  four  acres,  now  comj)eting  with  the  large 
holder,  and  upon  a higher  rent  than  he  pays  ? Is  it 
not  true  that  the  market. gardeners  near  London  or 
other  large  towns,  or  the  sj)ad  e-tillers  of  garden 
allotments,  make  as  much  out  of  half  an  acre  as  is 
produced  by  a half  acre  of  a contiguous  farm  ? and 
that  they  can  afford  to  give  as  high  a rent  per  acre 
as  the  farmer  of  their  parish  ? Is  it  not  true  that 
their  spade  and  rake  bring  more  per  acre  from  the 
land  than  is  produced  by  the  plough  and  harrow  ? 

Labour  is  capital,  and  if  a working  family  holding 
a small  farm,  have  a father  and  two  sons  at  work, 
then  they  have  the  capital  equal  to  the  wages  of 
three  labourers  in  labour  instt;ad  of  money  ; and  if 
it  be  objected  that  they  are  taking  the  labour  out 
of  the  hands,  and  therefore  the  bread  out  of  the 
mouths  of  three  labourers,  it  may  be  answered,  (if 
such  an  objection  is  worth  answering,)  that  as  such 
men  could  not  occupy  a large  farm,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  farmers  without  a small  farm,  therefore 
we  must  conclude  that  their  labour  in  farming  while 
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• it  takes  up  the  work  of  three  labourers,  keeps  them 
or  takes  them  out  of  the  rank  of  labourers,  and 
therefore  it  lessens  the  competitive  labourers  as 
much  as  it  lessens  the  call  for  their  labour. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR  AND  SKILL. 

Some  kind  of  division  of  labour  is  of  good,  or  else 
none  would  long  hold  its  place  in  labour  of  any 
kind.  It  is  found  in  the  hauling  of  hay  that  it  is 
better  that  one  man  should  pitch  and  another  should 
load,  than  that  each  of  the  two  should  climb  up  to 
place  in  his  own  hay ; and  in  house  building  that  a 
bricklayer  should  work  on  with  bricks  and  mortar 
brought  up  to  him  by  a man  of  less  hand-skill,  than 
that  he  should  take  his  hands  from  their  craft  work 
to  fetch  himself  his  materials.  Now  the  division  of 
the  work  of  hay-loading  may  be  a bare  division  of 
labour  and  not  of  skill,  as  the  pitcher  of  one  day 
may  be  the  loader  of  another,  and  the  two  men  may 
have  equal  skill  in  loading  or  pitching;  but  the 
division  of  the  work  of  the  bricklayer  and  hodman 
may  hold  on  in  a division  of  skill  or  a permanent 
division  of  labour. 

The  good  of  a division  of  labour  or  skill  is  a good 
for  the  working  capital  or  the  work,  rather  than 
for  the  workman,  for  the  far-driven  dmsion  of 
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labour  in  tbe  form  of  a division  of  skill  in  many 
of  our  handicrafts  may  bring  some  evils  on  the 
labourer.  The  first  evil  to  the  workman,  as  a man, 
is  an  evil  of  the  very  good  for  which  labour  is 
divided,  that  it  makes  him  a man  of  only  one  skill, 
and  so  narrows  the  sphere  within  which  he  may 
mn  his  livelihood.  By  keeping  to  one  division  of 
much-divided  labour  a man  wins  a readiness  of 
hand  which  increases  the  speed  of  his  work,  but 
then  it  leaves  him  hanging  for  bread  upon  a con- 
tinuance of  the  circumstances  in  which  only  that 
underdivision  of  labour  will  yield  a man  bread. 

By  division  of  labour  in  pin-making,  a pin-header 
wins  great  quickness  in  his  httle  division  of  work, 
but  then,  asunder  from  the  pin  factorj'^  or  his  fellow 
pinmakers,  he  has  a hand  of  a skill  that  is  utterly 
worthless  for  bread.  He  may  be  as  a helpless  child 
in  the  world  of  colonial  or  common  labour ; and  a 
village  carpenter  and  wheelwright  with  his  many 
skills  of  house  and  waggon  building,  wheelmaking, 
and  painting,  has  a better  hand  for  a livelihood  as  an 
emigrant  or  travelling  work-seeker,  than  that  of  a 
man  who,  by  a keen  division  of  labour  has  only  the 
one  skill  of  spoke-shaving  or  French-polishing,  and 
who  therefore  is  confined  to  businesses  and  towns  of  a 
certain  magnitude.  I have  kno^vn,  in  a factory,  of 
a case  in  which  the  work  of  a boy  was  barely  the 
tm-ning  of  a wheel,  a work  by  which  he  could  never 
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become  better  qualified  to  do  his  own  life  a service 
in  a more  direct  way  than  by  earning  of  money. 

’SMiatever  may  be  the  trade  or  business  of  men  in 
the  Philippines,  we  are  told  nearly  all  of  them  can 
build  themselves  Nipa  houses,  or  houses  of  Jsipa 
grass  or  attap,  on  a bamboo  framework,  or  wooden 
pillars  ; but  few  of  our  one-skilled  craftsmen  who 
are  not  of  the  building  trades  could  build  them- 
selves houses ; and  an  English  writer  on  Australia 
would  warn  the  one-skilled  English  emigrant  that 
he  should  not  rashly  set  his  hands  to  house-building 
unless  it  is  his  craft.  He  says When  a man 
has  money,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  contract  for 
a hut  than  to  spend  time  in  learning  how  to  work 
the  Australian  timber,  which,  at  first,  is  very  awk- 
ward, even  to  an  experienced  European  carpenter.” 
The  Malays  (Osborn’s  Quedah)  perform  with 
great  readiness,  by  their  little  adze  or  axe  (for  they 
can  set  it  for  either  of  the  tools),  jobs  of  boat-build- 
ing, house-building,  and  other  timber  work,  which 
would  in  England  be  the  work  of  several  skills, 
and  at  which  a man  of  one  skill  would  be  sorely 
puzzled.  A writer  on  Australia  says ; One  set- 
tler’s wife  was  an  excellent  milker,  her  next  door 
neighbour  could  not  manage  a cow  : an  agreement 
was  made  much  to  the  advantage  of  both,  settler 
was  to  bail  up  and  milk  B's  cows,  while  B in  ret\yn 
agreed  to  give  one  hour’s  instruction  daily  in  reading 
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and  writing  to  A's  children.”  An  excellent  plan 
with  these  two  women’s  lucky  nejir-neighbourhood : 
but  if  they  had  been  wide  asunder  it  would  have 
been  better  for  them  if  each  had  knowm  how  to 
milk,  as  w'ell  as  to  read  and  write. 

The  division  of  skill  or  labour  is  much  upholden 
among  the  Hindoos,  not  only  by  the  castes,  but 
among  the  Soodurs  themselves  ; as  a servant,  what- 
ever time  he  may  have  on  his  hands,  does  not 
choose  to  take  the  work  of  any  skill  but  his  owm, 
whence  it  becomes  needful  that  those  wdio  hire 
hand-service  should  keep  more  servants  than  they 
would  need  with  our  less  distributed  serv'ant’s  work. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  universally  true  that  division 
of  skill  is  of  good  service  to  work  itself.  The  old 
masters  in  painting,  ground  and  formed  their  owm 
colours,  and  it  is  not  allowed  that  they  w'ere  worse 
in  pm-eness  or  wear  than  those  which  are  now  given 
by  division  of  skill  in  a form  ready  for  the  painter’s 
palette ; nor  is  it  thought  that  sundry  kinds  of  food 
and  drink  which  are  now  sent  into  our  houses  by 
division  of  skill,  are  more  wholesome  than  those 
that  w^ere  made  under  the  roofs  of  our  forefathers 
by  hands  of  several  skills. 

Another  evil  of  far-driven  division  of  skill  is  often 
that  of  impaired  health.  That  a man  may  become 
and  continue,  for  his  time,  perfect  as  a physical 
being,  he  needs  a nearly  equal  action  of  the  muscles 
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and  limbs  of  his  body,  and  it  is  an  evil  of  division  of 


skill  that  it  often  holds  a man  to  one  kind  of  action 
of  one  or  of  a few  of  his  limbs,  while  the  others  are 
less  worked,  or  wholly  inactive ; or  that  it  holds 
him  too  long  time  in  one  position,  or  in  an  unhandy 
one,  or  in  an  unwholesome  place,  so  that  the  reaction 
of  his  work,  unchecked  by  any  counteraction  of 
timely  change,  affects  for  evil  the  form,  and  action, 
and  health  of  his  body. 

A medical  professor,  in  a lecture  delivered  before 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  bade  his  audience  observe 
how  often,  as  they  listened  to  him,  they  shifted  the 
weight  of  their  bodies  to  relieve  the  portions  that 
had  been  cramped.  “Were  you  constrained”  he 
said,  “ to  retain  one  position  during  the  whole  hour, 
you  would  rise  stiff  and  lame.”  “ I have  seen,”  says 
Mr.  Forbes,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  jogees,  “ a 
man  who  had  made  a vow  to  hold  up  his  arms  above 
his  head,  and  never  to  suspend  them.  At  length  he 
totally  lost  the  power  of  moving  them  at  all.  His 
arms,  from  having  been  so  long  in  one  position, 
were  become  withered  and  dried  up.”  The  Guachos 
of  South  America,  who  are  almost  always  on  horse- 
back, and  going  over  the  ground  with  little  labom* 
of  limb,  though  they  hold  their  legs  constantly  or 
much  in  the  action  of  the  grip,  become  bow-legged 
and  bad  wallcers,  and  worse  rumiers,  so  that  they 
often  fall  down,  like  childi'en  not  yet  strong  on 
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foot.  “The  Barotse  tribe  of  boatmen,”  says  Dr. 
Livingstone,  “have  large  deejily  developed  chests 
and  shoulders,  with  indifferent  lower  extremities.” 
So  some  callings  affect  for  the  worse  the  form  of 
the  body,  or  the  state  of  the  skin  or  lungs ; and  in 
some  cases  a man’s  figure  will  show  his  trade. 
Some  nations  and  men  have  understood  that  the 
Allwuse  himself  has  willed  some  dirision  of  skill  by 
the  sexes,  though  our  dirision  of  it  has  now  in  some 
cases,  thwarted  what  has  been  deemed  to  be  the 
Divine  plan.  It  seems  as  if  man  had  in  his  hands 
the  defence  of  his  life  and  rights,  and  the  winning 
of  food,  as  by  hunting,  fanning,  and  handicrafts 
and  commerce  ; and  that  woman  was  to  hold  the 
lighter  indoor  works  of  a fine  hand  guided  by  fancy, 
the  making  of  apparel,  and  the  adorning  of  the 
abode;  and  so  our  Saxon  speech  seems  to  have 
been  quite  right,  when,  on  the  pen  of  King  Alfred, 
it  called  the  male  sex  the  spear  sex,  and  women  the 
spindle  sex ; and  when  it  called  a wife  seo  tvif,  the 
weaver,  or  seo  wifman,  the  weaving-man,  and  a girl 
an  spinster,  a spinner,  as  in  those  times  women  were 
the  makers  of  the  outer  adornings  of  the  body, 
while  men  were  handlers  of  the  spear.  But  now 
the  spindle,  the  shuttle,  and  the  yarn,  are  often 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  women,  unless  they  are 
drawn  from  their  houses  to  the  factory,  where  they 
lose  the  learning  of  the  many  skills  of  the  housewife 
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for  the  one  skill  of  the  joining  of  a thread,  or  the 
setting  of  a bobbin,  or  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
clothing  labour,  and  the  handling  of  cloth,  women’s 
as  well  as  men’s,  and  the  making  up  of  miUinery, 
are  often  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  women  are  left 
with  too  few  openings  for  making  a livelihood  by 
work  fit  for  their  sex.  It  is  true  that  in  compensa- 
tion for  this  loss  of  what  seems  more  like  their  own 
work,  we  see  women  at  work  in  the  field,  as  they 
may  be  seen  among  tribes  of  Africa  and  some  other 
nations ; but  the  Tonga  men  held  that  it  was  not 
consistent  vfith  the  feminine  character  to  do  hard 
work.  “Who  loves  a masculine  woman?”  they 
woidd  ask. 


MEASURE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  LABOUR. 

Labour  is  the  measure  of  commercial  value,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  what,  besides  commercial  value, 
can  be  taken  as  a handy  measure  of  labour.  It  may 
be  deemed  that  as  a cause  may  be  measured  by  its 
effect,  so  labour  may  be  measured  by  its  work ; but 
labour  is  both  action  and  its  reaction  ,*  and  work, 
which  is  the  efiect  only  of  the  action,  cannot  there- 
fore be  a fair  measure  of  its  reaction. 

It  is  not  the  same  quantity  of  labour  to  carry  a 
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box  through  a passage  filled  with  flames  or  smoke, 
and  one  of  cool  or  clear  air ; or  to  row  a boat  half- 
a-mile  on  the  bright  face  of  a pretty  river,  and 
waters  that  give  oflT  a sickening  vapom\  And  even 
work  itself  is  no  measure  of  labour  unless  its  quality 
as  well  as  its  quantity  be  taken  into  the  rating.  A 
piece  of  canvass  or  cheesecloth  and  a piece  of  fine 
linen,  of  equal  surface  or  weight,  may  not  be  woven 
by  equal  quantities  of  labour;  nor  would  equal 
quantities  of  labour  bore  through  a yard  of  chalk 
and  of  limestone,  or  saw  through  a square  foot  of 
deal  and  oak,  or  carry  a weight  a hundred  yards  on 
a level  and  up  hill. 

Time,  again,  has  been  taken  as  a measure  of  labom’, 
but  it  is  not  always  a truthful  one,  as  the  action  of 
the  labour  may  vary  or  differ  in  intensity  and  effect. 
Where  the  intensity  of  the  aetion  can  be  forestated, 
or  is  needfully  constant,  time  is  not  a bad  measure 
of  it,  and  so  the  labour  of  men  is  often  rated  by  the 
hour,  day,  week,  or  year ; but  in  some  cases  of  time- 
rating the  uncertainty  of  the  action  and  the  desire 
of  the  hirer  to  keep  up  its  intensity,  has  brought 
upon  the  labourer  scoldings,  and  the  overseer  or 
task-master ; and  on  the  slave,  the  whip.  Where 
laboiu’  can  be  measured  by  the  work,  the  labourer  is 
well  relieved  from  clock  service,  and  both  he  and 
his  employer  from  the  evils  of  an  uncertain  intensity 
by  piece  work  or  tut  work;  but  this  again  often 


brings  in  wranglings  and  anger  upon  questions  of 
the  quality  of  work. 

The  untrustworthiness  of  time,  as  a measure  of 
labour,  has  been  shown  in  a comparison  which  a 
writer  has  made  of  the  work  of  an  English  and  a 
Hindoo  bricklayer.  He  says,  “A  single  English 
bricklayer  and  hodman  could,  in  one  day,  do  the 
work  of  a dozen  rajees,  rundees  and  all.  One  would 
imagine  from  this  that  building  was  a veiy  expen- 
sive process  in  India,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
An  English  bricklayer  and  hodman  will  cost  from 
eight  to  ten  shillings  a day,  while  the  Indian  raj 
and  his  two  attendant  rundees  will  not  cost  more 
than  threepence  or  fourpence  per  day.” — Edinburgh 
Journal^  Hay,  1851. 

The  rating  of  labour  by  bare  quantity  of  work 
has  been  taken  up  cunningly  by  makers,  and  not 
wisely  by  buyers  of  cheap  or  low-priced  wares  and 
adulterated  goods,  which,  though  they  may  bring 
the  labourer  money,  can  win  him  but  little  honour, 
and  which  cheat  the  buyer  with  a name  and  an 
appearance  of  a commodity  instead  of  a good  service, 
like  the  cheap  razors  which  were  made  only  to  sell. 
Thence  the  market  is  furnished  with  clothing  stuffs 
of  little  price  and  less  wear ; with  drawers  formed 
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by  glue  instead  of  dove-tailing  and  good  joinery  ; 
with  gilding  done  by  diluted  instead  of  leaf-gold ; 
with  ware  of  base  alloy  for  silver  ; v^dth  food  which 
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box  througli  a passage  filled  witli  flames  or  smoke, 
and  one  of  cool  or  clear  air ; or  to  row  a boat  balf- 
a-mile  on  tbe  bright  face  of  a pretty  river,  and 
waters  that  give  ofi*  a sickening  vapour.  And  even 
work  itself  is  no  measure  of  labour  unless  its  quality 
as  well  as  its  quantity  be  taken  into  tbe  rating.  A 
piece  of  canvass  or  cheesecloth  and  a piece  of  fine 
linen,  of  equal  surface  or  weight,  may  not  be  woven 
by  equal  quantities  of  labour;  nor  would  equal 
quantities  of  labour  bore  through  a yard  of  chalk 
and  of  limestone,  or  saw  through  a square  foot  of 
deal  and  oak,  or  carry  a weight  a hundred  yards  on 
a level  and  up  hill. 

Time,  again,  has  been  taken  as  a measure  of  labour, 
but  it  is  not  always  a truthful  one,  as  the  action  of 
the  labour  may  vary  or  differ  in  intensity  and  effect. 
AVhere  the  intensity  of  the  action  can  be  forestated, 
or  is  needfully  constant,  time  is  not  a bad  measure 


of  it,  and  so  the  labour  of  men  is  often  rated  by  the 
hour,  day,  week,  or  year ; but  in  some  cases  of  time- 
rating the  uncertainty  of  the  action  and  the  desire 
of  the  hirer  to  keep  up  its  intensity,  has  brought 
upon  the  labourer  scoldings,  and  the  overseer  or 
task-master ; and  on  the  slave,  the  whip.  Where 
labour  can  be  measured  by  the  work,  the  labourer  is 
well  relieved  from  clock  service,  and  both  he  and 
his  employer  from  the  evils  of  an  uncertain  intensity 
by  piece  work  or  tut  work;  but  this  again  often 
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brings  in  wranglings  and  anger  upon  questions  of 
the  quality  of  work. 

The  untrustworthiness  of  time,  as  a measure  of 
labour,  has  been  shown  in  a comparison  which  a 
writer  has  made  of  the  work  of  an  English  and  a 
Hindoo  bricklayer.  He  says,  “A  single  English 
bricklayer  and  hodman  could,  in  one  day,  do  the 
work  of  a dozen  rajees,  rundees  and  all.  One  would 
imagine  from  this  that  building  was  a veiy  expen- 
sive process  in  India,  but  the  contrary  is  the  case. 
An  English  bricklayer  and  hodman  will  cost  from 
eight  to  ten  shillings  a day,  while  the  Indian  raj 
and  his  two  attendant  rundees  will  not  cost  more 
than  threepence  or  fourpence  per  day.” — Edinburgh 
Journal,  May,  1851. 

The  rating  of  labour  by  bare  quantity  of  work 
has  been  taken  up  cunningly  by  makers,  and  not 
wisely  bv  buyers  of  cheap  or  low-priced  wares  and 
adulterated  goods,  which,  though  they  may  bring 
the  labourer  money,  can  win  him  but  little  honour, 
and  which  cheat  the  buyer  with  a name  and  an 
appearance  of  a commodity  instead  of  a good  service, 
like  the  cheap  razors  which  were  made  only  to  sell. 
Thence  the  market  is  fuimished  with  clothing  stufis 
of  little  price  and  less  wear ; with  drawers  formed 
by  glue  instead  of  dove-tailing  and  good  joinery  ; 
with  gilding  done  by  diluted  instead  of  leaf-gold ; 
with  ware  of  base  alloy  for  silver  ; with  food  which 
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feeds  not  or  is  unwholesome ; and,  in  fine,  with  a 
show  of  greater  labour  where  less  is  bestowed. 
This  falsehood  of  labour  is  owing  to  a yearning 
after  wares  of  good  name  and  kind,  for  low  prices, 
among  buyers ; and  an  over-strained  competition 
among  makers ; and  unless  it  is  checked  it  may 
lessen  the  sale  of  our  goods  in  foreign  markets. 

The  rating  of  horse-labour  or  horse-power  in  an 
engine  takes  in  time,  weight,  and  space,  as  one 
horse-power  is  that  power  which  will  raise  33,000 
pounds  weight  one  foot  in  a minute.  There  are 
some  cases  of  the  labom*  of  motion,  where  it  is  well 
measured  by  space,  as  the  labour  of  railway  com- 
panies in  the  carrying  of  passengers  at  so  much  a 
mile.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  labour  of 
carrying  Mr.  Little  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
carrying  Mr.  Big,  yet  the  company  wisely  take  the 
average  of  the  different  weights,  and  hold  that  “ a 
man’s  a man  for  a’  that,”  and  so  leave  weight  out  of 
their  rating  ; though,  in  the  hauling  of  goods,  they 
measure  their  labour  by  weight  and  space. 


OVERWORK,  &c. 


As  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  find  a measure,  otherwise 
than  that  of  commercial  value,  for  labour  itself,  so  it 
is  hard  to  define  what  is  the  quantity  of  labour 


which  affords  the  true  labour’s  good,  and  is  neither 
overwork  or  underwork  for  the  health  of  man  ; and 
in  truth,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  good 
quantity  of  labour  for  one  climate  may  be  a bad  one 
in  another,  though  we  can  hardly  help  believing 
that  a man  may  be  overworked,  as  well  as  under- 
worked, for  his  health. 

By  a wise  ordinance  of  the  AUwise  it  seems  that 
labour  is  easier  and  more  welcome  to  a man  in  the 
climate  where  more  of  it  is  needful  for  his  life-gear. 
In  England  we  need  a greater  quantity  of  bedding 
and  clothing  and  firing,  or  of  the  warmth  of  it,  than 
men  do  in  Africa  or  Greece,  since,  owing  to  the 
greater  warmth  of  Africa  or  Greece,  the  African 
needs  little  more  than  a loin-girdle  and  shoulder- 
piece,  and  the  Greek  can  sleep  in  a rug  in  the  open 
air ; and  so  far  England  calls  for  more  labour  than 
Africa  or  Greece : but  then  in  the  lower  heat  of 
England  the  heat  of  action  may  be  less  irksome  than 
in  the  warmer  lands,  and  man  can  bear  more  labour. 

I should  guess  that  the  good  quantity  of  labour 
for  man’s  health  would  be  little  more  than  that 
which  would  win  him  all  needful  life-gear  for  his 
climate,  without  pernicious  luxuries,  or  without 
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gear  which  is  needless  otherwise  than  to  pride  or 
vice,  and  without  calls  on  his  labour  for  the  life- 
gear  of  classes  unworking  in  any  way  for  the  com- 
munity ; and  if  we  take  time  as  a measure  of  the 
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good  quantity  of  labour  one  cannot  well  deem  it  to 
be  more  than  that  of  the  daylight  of  his  land,  or 
half  his  time. 

Our  Saviour  says,  “ The  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work,”  which,  of  the  work  of  men  in  some 
forms  of  life  is  now  true,  as  I believe  it  is  as  true 
that  a man  cannot,  without  more  or  less  harm  to  his 
health,  work  from  year  to  year  through  more  of  his 
life-time  than  that  of  his  daylight,  or  of  half  of  it. 
King  Alfred  was  most  likely  wise  in  his  timing  of 
his  labour,  as  in  many  other  things,  when  he  allowed 
eight  hours  for  work,  eight  for  godly  and  intellectual 
exercises,  and  eight  for  rest  and  food ; though  the 
good  quantity  of  a man’s  labour  would  vary  with  its 
intensity,  its  sameness  or  variation,  or  its  reaction ; 
and  inaction  is  as  bad  as  overwork.  Techell,  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  friend,  the  African  chief,  who  had 
been  rather  thin  from  good  action  in  the  chase, 
w'hen  he  set  himself  closely  to  his  book  on  learning 
to  read,  became  quite  corpulent  for  the  want  of 
exercise ; and  by  a benificent  ordinance  of  our 
Maker,  there  is  crowded  into  one  hour  of  rest  after 
many  hours  of  useful  toil,  a greater  quantity  of  pure 
pleasure,  as  a happy  reaction  to  labour,  than  may 
have  been  perceived  through  many  hours  of  inaction. 

If  we  ^y  that  because  we  have  candle-light  and 
gas-light  therefore  we  have  in  tliem  new  calls,  as 
they  are  new  helps,  to  work,  we  go  to  prove  too 


much;  for  since  with  daylight  and  artificial  light 
we  may  have  unceasing  light,  so  we  have  a caU  to 
work  continuously,  which  will  not  stand  good,  as 
would  be  found  upon  trial.  From  a holding  of 
time  as  a measure  of  labour,  and  even  from  a right 
opinion  of  the  waste  of  time  in  inaction  or  idleness, 
we  may,  however,  at  last  so  associate  time  with 

labour  as  to  have  a very  low  opinion  of  it : that 

time  is  only  a kind  of  stuff  with  which  we  may 
work  and  make  gain.  Not,  like  Saint  Paul,  to 
know  Christ;  not,  like  Timothy,  to  know  God’s 
word ; not,  like  the  naturalist,  to  know  His  works ; 
not,  like  the  old  philosopher,  to  refine  one’s  mind 
by  pure  wisdom ; not,  like  King  Alfred,  to  make 
others  more  happy,  or  to  refreshen  his  mind  for 
fulfilling  oncoming  duties  ; not  like  an  old  English- 
man, to  cherish  the  bond  of  kindred  love  by  cheer- 
ful leisure  at  the  hearth but  only  to  work,  to 
trade,  and  get  money. 

Time,  which  an  Englishman  values  as  money,” 
says  a writer  {Edinburgh  Journal^  May,  1851),  “has 
a very  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Oriental.”  It  may  have  in  his  estimation  a second- 
ary place  as  money,  but  not  as  health  or  happiness, 
for  the  Hindoos  have  a Shaster,  the  JVaeesheeshih] 
on  the  fitness  of  time  in  action.  “ Time,”  says 
Mr.  Squiers,  on  Niearagua,  “ in  these  regions  is  not 
regarded  as  of  much  importance,  and  everything  is 
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done  very  leisurely;”  but  then  some  think  that 
from  the  over-high  opinion  of  the  money-value  of 
time  in  the  United  States,  some  things,  such  as  the 
important  one  of  eating  itself,  are  done  too  hastily, 
and  that  from  lack  of  time  for  chewing  and  digestion 
of  food,  and  rest  of  body  and  mind,  the  health  of 

the  American  constitution  is  already  much  impaired, 
and 

To  earn  more  wealth,  and  mar  your  men. 

Is  to  kill  the  golden-egged  hen.” 

For  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  minds  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  some  classes  of  Englishmen  are  over- 
worked, and  a weekly  half-hohday  would  be  a boon 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  a degenerating  elass 
of  labourers,  and  we  believe  no  less  an  one  to  others. 
If  there  be  such  a thing  as  overwork,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  man  under  its  effects  wiU  be  sooner  worn 
out  of  labour,  and  in  England  sooner  thrown  on  the 
poor’s-rate.  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? I cannot,  says 
a master  craftsman,  afford  to  give  a half-holiday  to 
my  thirty  or  forty  men,  unless  I take  up  from  each 
of  them  a half-day’s  wages  or  charge  it  to  my 
employers.  Things  would  right  themselves  in  time. 

If  I now  pay  two  pounds  a year  to  the  poor’s-rate 
for  the  early  decay  of  over-'worked  labourers,  what 
should  I lose  if  I paid  their  employer  two  pounds  a 
year  more  for  the  holiday,  and  their  longer  wear 

reheved  me  of  it  in  the  rate  ? It  is  not  the  quality 
of  evil  to  bear  good  fruit. 
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I That  the  time  of  work  in  our  shops  and  places  of 

i congregated  labour  is  often  too  long,  must  be  felt 

I from  the  workpeople’s  joy  in  the  breath  and  free- 

I'  dom  of  the  open  air,  on  a holiday,  and  often  from 

their  wanness  and  weakness ; and  if  aU  tradesmen 
could  restrain  the  tyranny  of  competition,  and  close 
I ; the  eyelids  of  their  shops  in  earlier  rest,  none  would 

lose  money  by  it,  since,  as  men  who  formerly  were 
behind  the  starting  time  of  coaches  that  would  wait 
for  them  are  now  in  time  for  the  unwaiting  train, 
and  so  the  train  loses  no  more  custom  than  the 
I coaches ; so  if  all  shops  were  closed  an  hour  earlier, 

I late  buyers  would  be  earlier  ones  by  an  hour. 


REACTION  OF  LABOUR,  AND  OF 

INACTION. 


The  reaction  of  inaction  on  the  mind  and  body, 
is  hardly  less  harmful  than  that  of  the  worst  kinds 
of  action.  The  reaction  of  an  inaction  of  limb  and 
senses  in  a dark  cell  has  been  deemed  too  bad  to  be 
long  enforced  on  a criminal,  and  one  may  fairly 
conceive  that  laziness  or  confinement  might  with- 
hold a man’s  limbs  from  action  till  he  could  hardly 
wield  them. 

Inaction  of  body  tends  to  breed  weakness,  defi- 
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ciGut  action  of  lungs,  and  aeration  of  tlie  blood, 
indigestion,  irritability  of  the  nerves,  and  tbe  seeds 
of  many  diseases ; while  the  tendency  of  inaction  of 
the  mind  is  to  afflict  it  with  weakness  or  silliness, 

and  moodiness  or  madness. 

Good  eeaction  of  labour. — The  reaction  of 
some  kinfls  of  action  of  body  and  mind  is  pleasing 
and  wholesome,  and  the  labour  of  such  action  is  in 
those  cases  to  be  rated  as  the  difference  of  the 
effects,  for  evil,  of  the  action  and  reaction;  and, 
indeed,  in  some  such  cases,  the  labour  is  not  so 
rightly  called  labour  or  work  as  play  or  sport,  or 
recreation,  or  a pursuit.  The  action  of  a day’s 
cricketing,  or  boating,  or  hunting,  or  shooting,  may 
be  as  intense  as  that  of  a good  day’s  work  ; but  its 
reaction  on  the  mind  is  so  sweetly  beguiling,  that  it 
may  wholly  cancel  the  action,  and  its  labour  may  be 
reckoned  zero. 

The  reaction  of  inaction  becomes  so  dreadful  after 
a time,  that  men  with  that  gift  which  many  of  us 
are  too  ready  to  desire, — empty  time,  not  seldom 
shun  their  oncoming  misery  in  the  most  silly,  or 
even  \dcious  and  pernicious  pursuits  of  idleness,  and 
therefore  it  is  a happiness  that  minds  should  be 
informed  in  youth,  by  an  insight  into  the  world  of 
art  and  knowledge,  or  that  they  should  in  later  life 
be  quickened,  through  grace,  to  the  pursuit  of  some 
healthy  labour  of  mind,  though  it  be  one  at  which 
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the  world,  in  ignorance  of  the  links  of  labour  by 
which  great  ends  are  sometimes  attained,  may  laugh, 
as  a useless  though  harmless  hobby.  As  the  steam- 
engine  is  at  the  later  end  of  a chain  of  hobbies 
beginning  with  Hiero’s  toy,  so  the  once  despised 
labours  of  the  entomologist  may  yet  lead  to  dis- 
coveries of  great  blessing  in  the  economy  of  man- 
needed  food  and  man-bred  poisons. 

Against  the  bad  reaction  on  the  body  of  bodily 
inaction,  or  the  insufflcient  action  of  some  indoor 
callings,  it  is  needful  that  all  populations  should 
have  time  and  place  for  athletic  games,  among 
which  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  is  our  game  of 
cricket,  which,  for  its  entertainment  of  the  mind, 
its  quickening  of  the  sight,  and  the  equal  and  full 
action  of  all  the  limbs  and  muscles,  is  worth  all  the 
Olympic  games,  and  a timely  antidote  to  many  of 
the  evils  of  our  division  of  labour. 

Work  of  free  skill  is  less  irksome  and  better  than 
constrained  hand  work  of  no  effectual  thought,  such 
as  that  of  continual  turning  of  a wheel,  or  churning 
of  butter ; and  it  is  more  healthy  to  rack  one’s 
mind  in  effectual  devices  to  win  a skilful  end,  than 
to  work  as  a machine  without  a free  aim  or  thought ; 
and  so,  as  a Hindoo  poet  says,  to  be  like  a smith’s 
bellows,  breathing  without  life.  Even  in  needful 
labour  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  action  of 
the  compulsory  labour  of  the  imfree  is  of  worse 
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reaction  than  the  same  quantity  of  chosen  labour, 
that  may  be  left  off  at  wiU. 

“ There  is  perhaps,”  says  Mr.  Dunn,  “ no  class  of 
men  on  the  earth  who  lead  a life  of  more  continued 
exertion  (action),  danger,  and  excitement  (reaction), 
and  who  are  more  enamoured  of  their  occupations, 
than  the  free  trapper  of  the  wild  regions  of  the 
west  (of  North  America) : with  his  horse  and  his 
rifle  he  is  independent  of  the  world  and  spurns  its 
restraints.”  The  Canadian  Indians  {teste  Mr.  Joutel) 
were  fond  of  freedom ; they  preferred  their  own 
way  of  life  to  that  of  Europeans,  and  said  that  if 
they  had  fewer  conveniences,  they  had  less  toil  in 
winning  of  them,  and  consequently  had  more  time 
to  themselves.  “ The  savage  of  New  Holland,  how- 
ever well  fed  and  treated,  longs,  after  a time,  for 
the  freedom  and  laziness  of  his  former  life.  He  has 
little  to  admire  in  the  life  of  the  white  servant,  toil- 
ing day  after  day  for  his  food  and  wages,  enjoying 
no  corobory,  no  basking  in  the  sun — in  short,  no 
freedom.” 

This  view  of  the  sweet  or  good  reaction  of  some 
kinds  of  action  would  show  us  the  true  cases  of 
some  pursuits  of  the  mind  in  science,  learning,  and 
the  fine  arts.  The  action  of  the  botanist,  naturalist, 
or  antiquary,  is  lost  under  the  joy  of  the  new 
discovery,  the  confirmation  of  the  hopeful  theory, 
and  the  prospective  good  of  the  mind’s  labours. 
The  pleasure  of  embodying  the  soul- quickening 
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thoughts  in  sweet  speech,  or  in  thrilling  harmony, 
or  in  forms  and  colours  of  heavenly  loveliness, 
beguiles  the  poet,  the  musician,  and  the  painter, 
not  only  of  their  art,  but,  for  a time,  of  the  ills 
of  life.  And  after  all,  men  of  genius  may  be  wise 
to  bear  this  truth  in  mind,  that  they  have  some 
reward  in  the  reaction  of  their  labour,  if  it  is  ill- 
rewarded  by  the  world;  so  that  if  low  labours  of 
bad  reaction  on  body  or  mind  may  win  more 
money,  they  can  hardly  make  amends  for  the  evil 
of  a reaction  which  may  be  deadly  pernicious  to 
body  or  soul. 

The  labour  of  the  swindler,  thief,  and  forger,  the 
over-reacher,  and  the  adulterator  of  food,  may  be 
slight  and  well  paid  in  money ; but  the  reaction,  if 
not  on  the  body  in  the  way  of  pimishment,  yet  on 
the  soul  in  the  way  of  fear,  or  uneasiness,  or  the 
warping  of  the  judgment,  and  the  blunting  of  the 
conscience,  and  the  ill-will  of  men,  and  guilt  with 
God,  is  such  as  to  leave  a vast  balance  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good  in  the  wealth  of  sinful  toil.  As  there 
is  a good  reaction  of  action  on  the  mind,  so  there  is 
by^the  divine  Providence  a good  reaction  of  it  on 
the  body.  Not  only  is  action  of  the  lungs  and  limbs 
needful  for  upholding  the  health  of  the  body,  but  it 
increases  the  might  and  worksomeness  of  the  work- 
ing limbs.  Man  gains  swiftness  of  foot  by  running, 
strength  of  arms  by  wielding  them,  power  of  body 
by  work,  and  skill  by  art. 
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DIGNITY  AND  DISDAIN  OF  WORK. 

Hand-laboijb  is  the  lot  of  man,  his  main,  if  not 
only,  true  wealth,  and  the  upholder  of  his  life  ; and 
markworthy,  therefore,  is  the  disdain  of  it  among 
many,  if  not  most  nations,  and  especially  among 
those  who  have  most  of  its  fruit  in  the  form  of 
wealth.  iVIen  like  to  be  thought  unworking,  to 
have  a pair  of  hands  that  are  useless  for  the  winning 
of  life-gear,  and  bootless  to  other  men ; and  despise 
the  doers  of  the  work,  without  which  the  State 
could  not  be  upholden  a year,  and  they  could  not 
live  a week.  Thence  the  pride  of  a soft  hand, 
and  among  the  Chinese  of  fingernails  outgrown  into 
claws,  as  an  evidence  of  unworkingness,  and  some- 
times among  ourselves,  an  affected  ignorance  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  labour.  I recollect  to  have 
said  once  on  a summer’s  day  to  a young  lady  who 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  midst  of  grass  fields,  that 
it  was  fine  weather  for  the  haymaking;  and  her 
answer  was,  “ Ah ! I dare  say  it  may  be ; I know 
nothing  of  haymaking  affecting  ignorance  of  what 

has  been  the  main  wealth  of  England  from  the  time 
of  the  old  Britons  to  our  own — the  grass  and  hay, 
with  the  cattle  of  the  island ; though  a maxim  of 
Bacon  is,  that  whatever  is  worthy  of  being,  is 
worthy  of  knowing. 
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I have  fancied  that  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of 
woman,  disdain  of  labour  may  enact  a funny  scene 
at  a house— such  as  that  a lady,  Mrs.  Malmust, 
might  be  sitting  in  her  room  in  a pelting  storm  of 
snow  or  hail,  and  may  see  through  a window  that 
her  friend  Mrs.  Mahrook  is  at  the  door ; she  rings 
the  bell  that  the  maid,  who  happens  to  be  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  may  open  the  door,  as  it  is  beneath 
herself  to  do  such  a work.  The  maid  does  not  hear 
the  bell,  and  the  mistress,  seeing  her  friend  shiver- 
ing and  shrinking,  and  stamping  with  cold  feet, 
rings  the  bell  still  harder,  and  at  last  breaks  the 
bell-rope,  and  then  runs  upstairs  to  fetch  the  maid 
for  the  unworthy  work  of  a doorkeeper,  and  at  last 
greets  her  nose-frozen  friend  with  such  words  as 
“ Oh ! my  dear  Mrs.  Mahrook,  I am  so  grieved  to 
find  that  you  were  kept  so  long  at  the  door,  and  in 
such  weather !” 

Xenophon  says  that  Socrates  held  labour  to  be  a 
good,  and  idleness  an  evil,  and  spoke  of  those  whom 
he  saw  doing  any  good  as  good  workmen,  and  of 
gamblers  and  evil-doers  as  idle  men ; as  Hesiod  had 
sung,  “ There  is  no  disgrace  in  work,  the  disgrace 
is  in  idleness.”  So  Socrates  in  his  dialogue  with 
Aristarchus  on  Want,  asks  him  if  he  is  not  aware 
that  several  of  his  friends  get  an  income  by  handy- 
work.  “Certainly,”  he  replies,  “but  they  have 
barbarian  slaves  w’hom  they  can  compel  to  do  fitting 
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work,  but  I have  in  my  bouse  freemen  and  kinsfolk.” 
“Well  then,”  be  replied,  “if  you  have  in  your 
bouse  only  free  people  and  kinsfolk,  do  you  tbink 
tbey  should  do  nothing  but  eat  and  sleep  ?”  The 
Christian  law  is,  that  if  any  man  will  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat;  for  the  rich  can  work  as 
well  as  the  poor,  with  their  thought,  their  office, 
their  influence,  or  their  deeds. 

Along  with  disdain  of  labour  we  find  a pride  of 
its  fruits, — wealth ; the  bliss  of  idle  pride  seems  to 
be  the  knowledge  that  he  works  for  nobody,  but 
that  many  work  for  him,  as  if  the  greatest  among 
men  were  the  one  who  does  least  for  others  and  has 
most  others  doing  service  to  him ; whereas  our 
Saviour  says,  “ Let  him  who  will  be  greatest  among 
you  be  your  servant,”  as  the  greatest  Christian  is 
he  who  does  greatest  service  of  hand  or  mind  to 
others,  as  Christ  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister. 

The  rich  men  of  a tribe  in  Africa  (^es^e  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone), wear  a load  of  ornaments  on  their  legs, 
and  walk  astride  that  one  leg  may  clear  the  other  ; 
and  so  then,  forsooth,  the  less  rich  with  fewer  orna- 
ments walk  astraddle  that  they  may  walk  like  a 
gentleman,  or  may  seem  to  have  worn  legloads  of 
ornaments.  The  Bechuanas  (Livingstone),  who  are 
rich  enough  to  mingle  curd  in  their  meal  porridge, 
cast  on  the  poor  or  weak  the  reproach  that  they  are 
mere  water-porridge  men. 


Disdain  of  labour  and  pride  of  wealth  are  breeding 
among  us  great  evils  of  social  life.  Miss  Tossnoddle 
will  marry  only  a man  who  can  keep  her  in  costly 
idleness,  and  Mr.  Knittbrow  will  only  marry  a wife 
with  a fortune;  and  thence  God’s  true  wedlock, 
grounded  on  the  love  of  excellence  and  loveworthi- 
ness, is  often  lost,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  a train 
of  evils,  physical  and  moral,  which  are  increasing  at 
a frightful  rate.  Why  should  not  young  people 
choose  the  excellent  in  their  mates,  and  put  theii 
hands  boldly  and  faithfully  to  the  work  of  life ; 
doing  their  daily  duty  in  the  state  to  which  God  has 
called  them,  and  taking  his  daily  bread,  and  inward 
peace,  and  the  other  blessings  which  He  bestows  on 

well-doing. 


DESPISED  AND  HONOURED  CRAFTS. 

Ox  taking  a wide  view  of  the  feeling  of  nations, 
we  find  it  hard  to  assume  any  constant  rule  on 
which  sundry  crafts  and  labours  are  despised  and 
honoured  among  men.  It  would  seem  a rational 
rule  that  labours  which  are  of  most  need  or  service 
to  men,  should  be  holden  in  greatest  honour ; but 
nothing  can  be  more  needful  or  of  more  service  to 
men’s  lives  than  tillage  or  farming,  the  labours  for 
feorm.  an  old  word  for  food ; and  yet  the  labourers 
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on  the  groimd  are  usually  classed  very  low  in  the 
scale  of  life.  The  Romans  held  the  art  in  high 
honour.  “Than  agriculture,”  says  Cicero,  “nothing 
is  better,  nothing  more  pleasing.”  They  deemed  it 
a pursuit  worthy  of  the  highest  of  their  nobles,  and 
the  greatest  of  their  senators ; and  it  is  said  in  a 
Saxon  dialogue  that  farming  holds  the  headship  of 
all  worldly  crafts,  because  the  tiller  feeds  us  all; 
but  yet,  although  the  Saxons  held  the  craft  in 
honour,  they  esteemed  very  lightly  many  of  its 
working  hands,  as  they  were  slaves  or  serfs.  We 
honour  fair  trade,  but  some  of  the  African  tribes, 
like  the  Romans,  rate  trade  much  lower  than  tillage: 
as  Dr.  Livingstone’s  men,  on  being  told  that  the 
Portuguese  traders  imported  corn,  cried  out,  “ Are 
they  ignorant  of  tillage  ? They  know  nothing  but 
buying  and  selling ; they  are  not  men.” 

To  the  Egyptians  a shepherd  was  abominable ; 
but  with  the  Israelites  the  feeding  of  sheep  or  kine 
was  not  beneath  the  highest-bom  sons  of  the  land ; 
and  I have  known  a daughter  of  a rich  settler  in 
Africa  who  retained  her  rank  and  refinement  of 
mind  while  she  wielded  the  crook  over  a flock  at 
the  Cape.  Mr.  Sydney,  however,  says  of  the  stock- 
man  in  Australia  : — “ The  pursuits  of  an  Australian 
stockman  carry  one  back  to  Scythian  times,  or 
Tartar  countries,  except  that  he  d’svells  in  a wooden 
hut  instead  of  a tent;  but  he  lives  on  horseback. 
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and  all  his  hopes  and  ambitions  are  centred  in 
cattle.  He  neither  ploughs  nor  sows,  and  despises 
those  who  do ; his  food  is  beef,  and  his  pride  is 
in  his  horse ; above  all,  he  scorns  a ‘ crawling 
shepherd.’  ” 

In  England,  Ceres  is  far  from  granting  of  equal 
honours  to  her  votaries,  for  the  owner  of  the  land 
ranks  before  the  man  who  tills  it  with  his  capital, 
and  he  who  tills  it  with  his  capital  is  above  the 
labourer  who  tills  it  with  his  hands ; and  so  low 
has  been  holden  the  rank  of  the  serf  tiller  of  the 
land  that  villam,  villanus,  an  old  name  for  a serf 
labourer,  is  now  become  a word  of  stinging  reproach. 
Then,  again,  the  iron-smith  was  in  so  high  esteem 
among  the  old  Welsh  that  a smith  was  much 
honoured  and  needfully  free  by  his  very"  craft, 
which  no  slave,  as  such,  could  hold ; whereas,  in 
Abyssinia  and  in  El  Hejaz,  the  blacksmith  is  vile, 
if  not  an  outcast.  Among  the  Maidan  Arabs,  owing 
to  their  good  principle  of  hospitality,  it  is  most  dis- 
graceful to  sell  bread ; and  with  some  tribes,  as  the 
Somal  (Layard),  a habhan,  or  milk-seller,  is  a man 
of  very  bad  reputation. 

With  Tonga  men,  formerly,  the  lowest  classes 
were  cooks  and  shavers  and  men  of  imskilled  labour, 
while  the  building  of  canoes  and  the  making  of 
weapons  were  crafts  of  high  honour  and  of  the 
highest  classes,  though  with  us  the  shipwright  or 
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gunsmith  has  little  honour  above  the  so  taken  ^iler 
crafts  of  the  Tonga  men.  ^\Tien,  in  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  a daughter  of  a noble  house 
married  a dramatic  performer,  she  was  felt  to 
have  sunk  utterly  out  of  all  worthiness  of  her 
order;  but  when  a nobleman,  some  years  after- 
wards, married  a rich  lady  who  had  been  an 
actress,  the  glory  of  his  rank  was  not  dimmed  by 
the  slightest  shade  of  disgrace. 

At  the  court  of  the  old  Welsh  kings,  the  mead- 
brewer  took  precedence  of  the  physician  by  one 
place ; though  in  England,  in  oiu’  days,  the  physician 
is  placed  ahead  of  the  beer-vat  into  the  learned 
professions.  With  the  Egyptians,  the  dissector, 
who  did  the  needful  service  of  opening,  with  a knife, 
the  body  for  embalming,  fled  away  under  stones  and 
curses  from  the  bystanders;  though  with  us  the 
surgeon  goes  forth  in  peace  from  a post-morteyn 
examination.  Among  the  Tonga  men  the  funeral 
rites  were  the  work  of  the  nobles  or  highborn 
classes,  though  we  should  greatly  wonder  to  read 
on  a shop  sign,  “ His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Duncrag- 
more.  Undertaker.” 

In  England,  the  man  who  handles  a settled  busi- 
ness is  more  respectable  than  the  one  who  rambles 
in  his  craft.  .tVn  iron-smith  lowers  himself  to  a 
tinker  if  he  roams  with  his  tools,  and  if  a tradesman 
lifts  his  shop  on  wheels  and  migrates  with  it  from 
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tow  to  tow,  or  carries  his  wares  from  house  to 
house,  he  usually  sinks  into  a less  esteemed  class  of 
tradesmen,  the  hawkers ; for  the  word  Hawker,  like 
the  feminine  Huckster  (Hawkster),  seems  to  mean, 
by  etymon.  Hedge-trader , and  has  been  a word  of 
reproach.  And  yet  a tradesman  may  go  forth  to 
sell  goods  by  sample,  if  not  by  bulk,  and  retain  his 
higher  respectability  under  the  name  of  a commer- 
cial traveller. 

An  intelligible  rule  for  the  esteem  of  callings 
would  be  that  labour,  which  works  most  for  the 
welfare  of  man,  should  be  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
and  that  those  which  only  win  wealth  to  the  labourer 
without  yielding  a corresponding  good  to  those  from 
whom  the  wealth  is  dra\NTi,  should  be  less  esteemed: 
but  there  is  no  such  rule,  for  a cunning  and  success- 
ful trader  in  the  shares  of  swindling  companies  may 

be  as  much  esteemed  as  a farmer,  or  builder,  or 
weaver,  or  tanner. 

It  would  not  seem  an  unreasonable  rule,  more- 
over, if  men-labourers  were  lightly  esteemed  with 
women’s  work  in  their  hands:  but  here,  affain, 
opinion  is  wild,  a man  might  bring  on  himself  a 
reproach  of  effeminacy  if  he  took  up  the  needle  as 
a maker  of  baby-linen,  and  yet  he  may  take  up 
some  other  kinds  of  labour  that  as  clearly  belong  to 
the  mind  and  hands  of  women  without  any  such 
disgrace  as  the  distaff  and  spindle  would  have 
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carried  into  tlie  hands  of  men  among  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  word  ohstetrix  is  only  the  title  of  a 
woman,  and  with  the  eastern  nations,  as  among  the 
Romans,  her  office  is  kept  in  women’s  hands ; but 
with  our  greater  refinement  in  science,  we  have 
ceased  to  regard  with  shame  the  action  of  a man  in 
an  office  which  many  other  people  hold  most  sacred 
to  womanhood. 

One  of  the  evils  of  slavery  in  a community  is  that 
the  slaveholders  hand  over  to  the  slaves  many  of 
the  most  needful  kinds  of  labour,  which,  therefore, 
as  the  work  of  slaves,  fall  into  evil  repute  and  lie 
under  the  scorn  of  the  free  men  ; and  so,  if  labours 
of  skill  are  left  to  the  slaves,  the  free  may  become 
proud,  but  idle  and  unskilled  dolts,  with  little 
energy  but  that  of  fighting,  and  with  little  power 
for  the  winning  of  greatness  but  that  of  the  sword, 
which  soon  grows  weak  unless  it  is  backed  by  the 
resources  of  labour-won  wealth.  So  the  Turks  with 
Greeks  in  their  hands,  and  the  Americans  with 
blacks  under  their  lash,  are  rising  to  greatness 
less  rapidly  than  states  of  only  free  labour;  and 
when  Aristarchus,  of  whom  Xenophon  writes  in 
his  “Memorabilia,”  was  grieving  that  his  narrow 
income  would  not  afford  a living  for  his  destitute 
kinswomen  in  the  time  of  the  disturbances,  and 
when  Socrates  recommended  him  to  some  kinds  of 
work,  such  as  those  with  which  some  of  his  neigh- 
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hours  were  thri\'ing,  he  answered  that  they  had 
slaves  to  set  to  work,  but  he  had  free  people. 

From  the  Roman  ideas  of  occupations  which 
became  freemen  (liberij  as  distinct  from  slaves,  we 
have  our  name  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Arts,  in 
Latin  Artes  Lxberales.,  or  Freemen's  Arts.  In  our 
English  minds,  at  least,  the  respectability  of  crafts 
is  much  enhanced  by  wealth,  so  that  a man  who 
works  a craft  with  a great  capital  and  other  men’s 
hands,  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  he  who 
works  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  those  of  his 
children.  An  imcle  is  at  once  lifted  to  a respect- 
able rank  by  the  statement  of  his  niece  that  he  is  in 
such  or  such  a trade  in  a very  large  way ; and  if 
“ Willie  brew’d  a peck  o’  ma’t”  at  a brewing,  he 
was  not  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  brewer 
whose  heavy-steeded  drays  are  rumbling  forth  on 
all  roads.  The  spinning  of  flax  with  a wheel  was 
disreputable,  as  Weighed  against  the  craft  of  spinning 
by  the  owner  of  the  fifty-windowed  or  thousand- 
spindled  factory;  and  shoemaking  on  one  pair  of 
knees  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  the  master 
tradesman  who  keeps  on  twenty  lapstones;  nor  is 
the  market  gardener  or  the  tiller  of  four  acres  of 
ground  brother  to  the  many-teamed  farmer  of  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land.  A huckster  is  not  a grocer, 
a pedler  is  not  a merchant,  a carpenter  is  not  a 
builder,  a stall  is  not  a shop,  nor  a shop  an  estab- 
lishment. 
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MACHINERY. 

A TOOL  acts  by  the  hand,  and  a machine  acts  by 
more  than  the  hand ; and  while  a tool  is  a help  of 
the  workman,  as  such,  a machine  is  a help  to  the 
owner’s  capital  rather  than  his  hand.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  there  is  no  gain  of  labour  by  a 
tool  or  a machine  unless  all  the  labour  of  which  it 
relieves  the  owner  be  more  than  all  the  labour 
which  brought  it  to  hand. 

The  objeetive  good  of  a machine  or  tool  may  be 
conceived  to  be  of  several  forms  : — 1.  That  it 
shortens  or  lessens  labour  ; but  since  a lessening  of 
labour  may  itself  be  conceived  of  sundry  forms,  it 
may  be  right  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  A 
machine  may  be  conceived  to  lessen  labour  if  it 
lessens  the  time  of  the  action,  or  performs  a given 
piece  of  work  in  less  time ; as  if  a man  could  reap 
with  a sickle  half-an-acre  of  wheat  in  a day,  and 
could  mow  with  a wheat-scythe  two  acres  of  it  in  a 
day  ; where  the  scythe  would  lessen  the  time  of  the 
work  of  cutting  the  field  of  wheat. 

This  good,  however,  may  not  be  a lessening  of 
labour  in  the  main,  since  a machine  is  itself  a work 
of  labour,  and  it  may  so  happen  that  aU  the  labour 
which  brought  a machine  to  hand,  together  with 
the  labour  of  working  with  it,  may  be  equal  to  the 
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labour  which  would  have  done  aU  its  work  as  well 
without  it ; and  so  (2)  the  next  way  in  which  a 
machine  can  be  conceived  to  lessen  labour,  is  that 
the  machine,  reckoned  as  the  labour  which  brought 
it  to  hand,  with  the  labour  that  works  with  it,  is  less 
than  all  the  labour  which  will  do  all  its  work  as  well 
without  it. 

3.  Another  lessening  of  labour  is  a lessening  of 
labour  to  the  workman,  or  such  a lessening  of  it 
that  a workman  with  the  machine  can  do  the  same 
work  with  less  action  or  bad  reaction.  A man  -^dth 
a stock  and  bit  may  bore  a hole  with  less  action 
than  with  a gimlet ; w'hile  a toasting  fork  in  one’s 
hand  may  increase  the  action  of  holding  the  bread 
by  its  own  weight,  but  may  lessen  the  painful 
reaction  of  the  heat  on  the  hand ; as  a glove  may 
increase  the  action  of  grasping  and  wielding  a bill- 
hook, by  its  stiffness  and  weight,  but  may  lessen  the 
bad  reaction  of  the  thorns  or  gorse  on  the  fingers. 

The  opinion  that  a machine  lessens  labour  in  the 
main,  or  yields  life-gear  to  people  for  less  labour  or 
money,  may  not  be  true  ; and  the  mistake  of  it  has 
bred  hatred  and  the  lawless  breaking  of  machines 
by  labourers  on  one  side,  and  has  dravui  from 
others  unbounded  and,  therefore,  midue  praise  of 
machinery.  A maehine  itself  is  labour,  as  it  is 
brought  to  hand  by  labour,  and  will  cost  labour’s 
worth  ; and  the  labour  that  does  all  the  work  of  a 
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machine  is  the  labour  that  brought  the  machine  to 
hand,  together  with  all  the  labour  spent  on  the 
work  along  with  it;  and  as  has  been  stated  (4th 
case  of  transference),  unless  the  labour  for  which 
circumstances  call  on  the  buyer  of  the  machine  be 
diminished  by  more  or  not  less  than  the  labour  that 
brought  the  machine  to  hand,  there  is  no  gain  or 
diminution  of  labour  by  it. 

If  a machine  be  of  wood  and  iron,  then  the  very 
land  which  yielded  the  wood  and  iron  was  won  by 
labour  in  the  form  of  war,  or  money,  or  labour’s 
worth ; and  for  the  wood  again,  there  is  the  felling 
and  sawing,  and  for  the  iron  the  raining,  smelting, 
casting,  and  forging,  and  for  both  there  is  carriage, 
with  all  the  compound  labour  of  the  hands  and  tools 
that  made  the  machine ; and  all  that  labour  has 
been  spent  on  the  work  of  the  machine  when  it 
begins  to  act  on  it;  and  so  all  the  labour  that 
brought  the  machine  to  hand,  together  with  the 
labour  that  works  with  it,  may  not  be  less  than  the 
labour  which  would  have  done  its  work  without 
it.  That  this  is  yet  the  case  with  the  threshing 
machine,  is  pretty  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  price 
for  threshing  a bushel  of  wheat  by  the  machine  has 
been  the  same  as  that  for.  the  same  work  by  flail. 
Wherever  this  is  the  case,  labour  in  the  main  is 
not  lessened  by  a machine,  and  the  public  gain 
nothing  in  cheapness  by  it. 
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The  workmen’s  hatred  of  machinery  has  arisen 
from  an  insight  into  only  half  the  truth,  as  they 
And  that  work  is  done  by  less  labour  with  the 
machine,  but  overlook  the  labour  that  brought  the 
machine  to  hand.  If  up  to  the  beginning  of  last 
year  ten  thousand  men  had  been  employed  on  a 
kind  of  work  without  machines,  and  then  in  the  last 
year  four  thousand  were  employed  for  making  the 
machines,  and  six  in  working  with  them,  they 
would  not  lessen  the  caU  for  workmen, — though,  in 
truth,  they  might  tend  to  derange  the  labour  mar- 
ket for  a short  time, — since  the  men  displaced  fl’cm 
their  work  by  the  machine  are  not  at  once  qualified 
by  skill  to  go  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  labour, 
and  make  the  machine  that  is  to  do  the  work  from 
which  their  hands  have  been  displaced. 

Machinery  transfers  rather  than  lessens  labom\ 
I want  to  see,  but  cannot  find,  that  machinery 
lessens  labour,  and  that  it  lessens  it  so  far  that  it 
sends  home  the  labourer  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  his  garden,  or  rest,  and  book,  and  friendly  talk, 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  until  I see  this 
^^PPy  efiect  of  it,  I cannot  welcome  it  as  a great 
good.  Labourers  make  with  machinery  a no  shorter, 
if  they  do  not  make  [a  longer,  day’s  work  for  their 
bread  than  their  forefathers  made  for  theirs  with- 
out machinery,  and  it  has  drawn  into  its  grasp  the 

bodies  of  young  children,  tiU  it  was  loosened  by  the 
Factory  Bill. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  public  have  the  advantage 
of  the  lessening  of  labour  by  machinery,  which,  if 
machinery  does  not  lessen  labour,  cannot  be  true. 
But  who  is  that  Proteus,  the  public  ? It  seems  as 
if  every  man  were  the  public  when  he  w'anted  an 
accommodation  jhom  the  working  classes,  who,  he 
would  believe,  are  bound  to  accommodate  him ; but 
as  soon  as  another  wants  an  hardly-afforded  accom- 
modation from  him,  he  feels  that  he  is  a private 
Englishman,  and,  as  such,  he  has  a right  to  manage 
his  business  at  his  own  will.  Workers  at  any  craft 
are  of  the  public,  as  well  as  others  ; but  if  by 
the  public  are  meant  those  who  buy  the  work  of 
machinery,  then  if  it  comes  by  less  labour  to  them, 
so  since  they  win  life-gear  by  less  labour,  they  may 
rest  from  toil  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  yet  we  see 
that  all  classes  of  the  public  work  for  their  life- 
gear,  notwithstanding  machinery,  as  hard  or  as 
long  as  did  their  forefathers  without  it,  a token  that 
machinery  does  not  lessen  labour.  What  then  is 
the  good  of  it  ? The  main  good  of  machinery  seems 
to  be  that  although  it  does  not  always  do  a given 
quantity  of  work  by  less  labour  in  the  main,  it  can 
do  it  in  less  time,  by  a form  of  accumulated  or 
stored  labour. 

A machine  is  in  labour  what  a Leyden  battery  is 
in  electricity.  A machine  is  a labour-battery,  in 
which  a quantity  of  laboui*  is  collected  {teste  the 
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cost  of  it),  so  that  it  may  be  directed  at  will  on  a 
quantity  of  work,  and  do  it  in  a time  much  shorter 
than  that  which  would  be  taken  up  by  unstored 
hand  labour ; and  this  in  many  cases,  as  in  that  of 
the  need  of  printing  thousands  of  newspapers  in 
two  or  three  hom*s,  or  of  threshing  a rick  of  wheat 
m a day,  is  an  accommodation  so  great  that  those 
who  need  it  are  wilHng  to  buy  it  at  the  Ml  price  of 
unstored  hand-labour. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  machinery  is  that 
it  does  better  work  than  that  of  the  hand  and  hand- 
tools.  Now,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a measure  of 
labour,  so  it  is  hardly  more  easy  to  define  quality  of 
work,  since  the  goodness  of  work  lies  in  strength 
or  w'earsomeness,  in  endurance  of  mechanical  or 
chemical  agencies,  in  fineness  or  smallness,  in  fit- 
ness and  fittingness,  in  form  and  colour,  and  other 
qualities  ; and  it  may  so  happen  that  while  a 
machine  gives  its  work  more  of  one  good  quaUty 
it  may  give  it  less  of  another. 

A machine  is  a blind  worker.  It  cannot  vary  its 
action  for  sudden  variations  of  circumstances,  like  the 
mind- wielded  hand.  It  does  its  work  neither  worse 
nor  better;  as  a barrel  organ  may  not  make  mistakes, 
but  it  cannot  make  its  air  the  speech  of  a living  and 
yearning  soul,  like  the  hands  of  a rapt  musician. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (as  reported 
in  the  Athen(eum,  Numbe?  1272),  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
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who  was  in  the  chair,  obsen^ed  that,  “ with  all  the 
artists  of  England  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
as  well  as  with  foreign  visitors,  he  found  but  one 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  and  Tunisian  articles  (the 
work  of  rude  hand-looms)  were  the  most  perfect  in 
design  of  any  that  had  appeared  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  opportunity  of  studying  them  had  been  a boon 
to  the  whole  of  Europe.” 

Mr.  McMicking  says  of  the  Pina  cloth  of  Manilla, 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  cm-ious,  beautiful,  and 
delicate  specimen  of  manufactures  produced  in  any 
country  than  the  Pina  cloth  (the  work  of  less  com- 
plex machinery  than  ours),  which  is  made  of  a kind 
of  hemp  from  the  bark  of  a kind  of  plantain  tree. 
A lady’s  dress,  of  the  best  kind  of  Pina  cloth,  will 
cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  a Pina  handker- 
chief will  yield  ten  pounds. 

It  is  admitted  {Athenaeum,  Number  1253)  on  all 
hands  that  the  finest  of  the  Dacca  muslins  exceed 
anything  that  can  be  produced  by  the  looms  of 
Europe.  The  tobes  and  sashes  of  Herar  are  hand- 
woven.  They  as  far  surpass  (says  a writer)  in  beauty 
and  durability  the  vapid  produce  of  European  manu- 
factories as  the  perfect  hand  of  man  excels  the  finest 
machinery. 

No  little  skill  in  work  and  colours  is  shown  in 
the  Elk-skin  coat,  and  the  knife-sheath  and  belt, 
embroidered  with  moose-hair  and  porcupine  quills 
and  beads  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and  no 
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machinery  of  ours  could  make  the  feUow  cloke  to 
that  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Its 
ground  is  of  matting,  on  which  patterns  are  formed 
of  rare  and  splendid  feathers,  “ with  a skill  and 
grace  worthy  of  the  most  civilized  art.”  Its  fabri- 
cation was  carried  on  through  eight  kings’  reigns, 
and  it  took  the  labour  of  a million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  seen  rush  baskets  so  closely  woven 

by  the  Mission  Indians  as  to  be  water-tight  and  to 

serve  for  buckets ; and  Hindoo  cooks,  with  few 

appliances,  on  a wild  plain,  will  dish  up  a dinner 

that  will  allow  little  glory  to  our  load  of  cooking 
gear. 

There  is  another  question  of  machinery,  and  it  is 
its  effect  on  the  health  of  the  workman’s  body  ormind, 
or  the  reaction  of  machine  work.  If  the  reaction  of 
labour  with  a machine  is  less  bad  than  it  is  without  it, 
then  it  is  a good,  and  it  is  an  evil  whenever  it  may 
hold  him  in  work  of  worse  reaction.  Agricultural 
machinery  I think,  on  the  whole,  a physical  good, 
as  it  takes  off  from  hands  some  very  hea\y  work  of 
trying  reaction,  and  holds  the  labourer  in  lighter 
toil.  But  there  is  machinery  w'hich  holds  the 
labourer  in  unwholesome  places,  and  under  un- 
wholesome agencies,  with  too  great  a sameness 
of  action  and  posture,  and  has  to  answer  for  a good 
share  of  torn  limbs,  broken  bones,  and  untimely 
deaths,  and  of  the  evils  ah-eady  brought  forth  under 
the  head  of  dirfsion  of  labour. 
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CONGREGATED  LABOUR. 


Stored  laboui*,  in  the  form  of  capital  and  ma- 
chinery tends  to  gather  hand  labour  on  one  spot, 
and  to  form  a body  of  congregated  labourers,  a 
state  in  which  there  may  be  both  good  and  e\dl. 
The  good  of  it  is  that  all  the  labour  is  employed 
more  readily  imder  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
one  ruling  mind,  and  that  the  work  can  be  easily 
transferred  from  one  division  of  labour  to  another, 
and  this  is  a good  for  the  employer,  while  the  evil 
of  it  is  likely  to  be  felt  by  the  labourers  and  the 
people  at  large  rather  than  the  workers  of  capital. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  congregated  labour  may  be, 
and  often  are, — I do  not  say  always  are  or  must  be, 
— the  well-known  ones  of  scantiness  of  room,  and  of 
free  air,  and  the  thick  herding  of  people  in  houses, 
with  the  consequences  of  sickness  and  impaired 
health  of  body  and  of  mind.  Where  these  e^dls, 
however,  begin  with  the  working  elasses  they  reach 
to  others,  for  since  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  calls  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  men  of 
lost  health  or  spent  labour  are  kept  by  the  labour  of 
others,  so  if  capital  were  to  increase  itself  by  one- 
fiftieth  by  omitting  to  find  healthy  dwellings  for  its 
labourers,  where  it  might  build  them,  and  therefore 
their  health  or  working  strength  should  be  lost  for 
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^rte  dl^  with  daily,  it  is  obvious  how 

* °v  it  must  be  to  possess  an  organized  system 
necessary  it  mus  ^+-hprwise  be  con- 

».  1-  ™ .. 

sidered  mere  fractions  of  time, 
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suppose,  for  instance,  that  every  man  and  boy  in 
the  Arsenal  lost  only  five  minutes  per  day,  and  it 
would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  loss  of  labour 
of  one  man  for  twelve  weeks  to  the  Government. — 
Woolwich  Arsenair  Thence  it  is  clear  how  con- 
gregated labour  will  hold  the  workmen  in  clock- 
thraldom. 

Another  evil  of  congregated  labour  is  that  its 
throng  of  labourers  are  sometimes  excited  by  sudden 
fits  of  crowd-moodiness  to  acts  of  violence,  or  a 
behaviour  of  defiance,  and  are  the  more  threatenins: 
to  the  law  of  order  and  peace,  as  they  are  a greater 
throng ; and  thence  the  law,  by  reaction  again, 
trenches  on  the  freedom  of  the  labourer  by  enact- 
ments against  the  conspiracy  of  strikes ; and  the 
tool-wielding  hand  must  sometimes  be  holden  to 
peace,  if  not  to  work,  by  the  soldier’s  sword  or 
policeman’s  bludgeon. 

Another  evil  of  congregated  labour  is  one  which, 
however,  may  appear  in  any  fast  increasing  popu- 
lation, whether  they  may  be  drawn  together  in  the 
serv'ice  of  one  capital  or  of  many ; an  outfalling  from 
the  ordinances  of  grace.  The  population  under  the 
care,  for  instance,  of  one  sufficient  church  has  at 
times  increased  so  rapidly  ^vith  the  growth  of  a 
new  branch  of  commerce,  or  the  presence  of  a great 
working  capital,  that  it  has  outgrown  the  accom- 
modation of  the  place  of  worship,  and  the  full 
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outreaching  of  its  ministration ; and  being  collected 
from  sundry  places,  have  sunk  into  a godless  and 
dark-minded  form  of  life,  before  they  have  been 
bound  into  a Christian  neighbourhood,  or  before 
the  capital  that  has  gathered  them,  or  that  their 
presence  has  increased,  has  taken  for  them  that 
Christian  care  which  our  forefathers  took  in  the 
endowing  of  chm-ches  for  all  collections  of  mra. 
On  this  question  light  has  been  cast  by  the  inquiry 
of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 

spiritual  destitution  of  populous  places. 

As  the  increase  of  population  increases  the  worth 
and  income  of  land  and  houses,  so  where  the  new 
presence  of  a population  has  swollen  the  yearly- rent 
of  hundreds  of  pounds  into  thousands,  it  would  not 
seem  a hardship  if  the  law  should  take  a rated 
share  of  the  people-bred  rent  for  tbe  ordinances 
of  grace  to  the  population  that  created  it. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  congregated  laboiu- 
can  be  oveiuvhelmiiigly  needful,  since  it  is  not 
found  congregated  in  all  lands  in  such  cases  as  it 
holds  with  us.  The  cutting  of  the  Bohemian  glass 
is,  I believe,  carried  on  by  men  who  work  each  iii 
the  quiet  of  his  own  house,  which  may  be  in  the 
pretty  nook  of  a village  dell ; and  the  carding  and 
spinning  of  wool,  and  buttoning,  were  formerlj 
home-work  in  this  country. 
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SERVANTS. 

Much  of  the  hand-service  among  the  old  nations 
was  that  of  the  slave  or  serf,  bom  to  thraldom,  or 
brought  into  service  under  the  sword  of  the  invader; 
and  his  service  was  transferred  from  master  to  mas- 
ter, like  that  of  a horse ; not  for  wages,  but  for  the 
price  of  man  as  a living  instrument^  which,  indeed, 
is  Aristotle’s  definition  of  a slave. 

By  the  holy  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  slavery  has  been 
unshackled  in  most  Chi’istian  lands,  and  the  free 
hireling  has  undertaken  the  work  of  the  slave  for 
wages.  We  have  the  poor  always  with  us,  and  in 
communities  of  divided  labour,  and  strong  calls  for 
mind  work,  there  must  be  a need  of  hand-service. 

But  what  is  the  tme  Christian  view  of  servants, 
or  of  the  service  of  one  man’s  hands,  that  answer 
the  hourly  wants  of  another’s  body  ? It  cannot  be 
that  in  God’s  economy  of  the  world  servants  are 
only  to  uphold  the  pleasure,  or  the  pride  of  great- 
ness, of  their  employers,  for  our  Saviour  shows  us 
that  the  greatest  in  Mis  kingdom  is  not  he  who  has 
most  hands  waiting  on  him,  while  he  works  not  for 
others ; but  he  that  does  the  greatest  good  service 
of  mind  or  body  for  the  happiness  of  others.  “ He 
that  will  be  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
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servant,”  for  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  unto  others. 

The  tme  Christian  view  of  hand-service  seems  to 
be  that  servants  are  to  be  helpers  in  work,  and  to 
take  lower  work  from  their  employers,  and  so  to  set 
their  hands  and  minds  free  for  work  of  higher 
kinds.  The  mind  of  King  Alfred  in  the  house  of 
the  herdsman,  could  iU  perform  the  lower  work  of 
baking  the  cake,  since  he  was  busy  Avith  a far 
higher  one,  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  the 
sword  of  the  Danes,  and  therefore  he  needed  for 
his  own  life- wants  a service  which  the  community 
could  well  afford  to  yield  to  him ; and  so  the  free 
time  which  is  gained  by  the  service  of  others  in 
lower  work  is  not  afforded  for  idle  pleasure,  but  for 
good  work  of  a higher  kind. 


LABOUR  REWARDED. 

If  we  look  at  the  usual  rewards  of  work  with  a 
worldly  rather  than  a godly  mind,  we  may  be 
greatly  discouraged,  since  we  shall  see  that  callings 
or  labours  of  least  sendee  to  man’s  tme  welfare,  are 
not  unfrequently  best  rewarded  by  worldly  gain. 
The  keeping  of  a gin-palace  or  casino  in  a working 
population  would  be  likely  to  win  money  faster 
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than  the  preaching  of  temperance,  or  the  keeping 
of  a school  for  their  chHclren.  An  entertainment  in 
juggling  might  gain  more  shillings  than  a lesson  in 
knowledge ; and  a man  has  become  richer  as  owner 
of  a gambling-house  than  his  neighbour  by  the 
letting  of  lodgings.  The  writing  of  a low  novel 

may  pay  better  than  the  publication  of  a book 
iigainst  a social  evil. 

The  selling  of  one’s  conscience  to  powers  of  evil 
wins  worldly  rewards  more  readily  than  a standing 
by  the  truth  against  sin ; and  services  to  the  rich, 
who  do  not  need  them,  are  a better  investment  for 
interest  in  gold  than  services  to  the  poor,  to  whom 
they  would  be  a blessing.  With  nations,  a state 
wins  more  land  and  wealth  by  sending  the  sword 
against  weak  tribes  than  affording  them  missionaries 
or  other  good  teachers ; and  we  may  be  gaining 
money  faster  by  selling  the  Chinese  opium, — which 
IS  a bane  to  their  health, — than  we  should  by  taking 
to  them  the  most  wholesome  kinds  of  food. 

In  short,  cunning  and  selfishnt'ss,  and  unright- 
eousness of  several  kinds,  may  bring  in  more  ready 
money  than  goodness  and  truth ; and  whHe  people 
freely  honour  the  great  man  who  can  afford  to  keep 
a town-house,  or  a yacht,  or  a pack  of  hounds,  or  a 
carnage-and-four,  or  any  costly  luxury  of  the  highest 
life,  let  us  not  withhold  honour  from  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  keep  a conscience,  which,  if  we  reckon 
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the  worldly  gain  that  must  be  foregone  to  hold  that 
most  precious  treasure,  is  of  the  greatest  cost. 

If  this  small  money  reward  of  the  servants  of  God 
happens  under  the  providence  of  God,  is  He  un- 
righteous ? No  : “ Just  and  right  is  He.”  It  only 
shows  what  He  has  told  us  in  His  word,  of  how 
little  worth  He  holds  money.  A man  may  have 
one  of  two  aims  in  his  calling : ( 1 ) To  get  rich 
with  a hope  that  he  may  work  righteously;  or  (2) 
to  work  righteously  ^vith  a hope  of  winning  daily 

bread.  The  latter  is  the  Christian  mind,  and  the 
former  is  the  decent  worldly  one. 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  the  spending  of  labour  in 
the  form  of  money  in  folly,  if  not  in  vice,  that  it  is 
good  for  trade,  and  it  may  be  true,  but  what  trade, 
pod  or  bad  ? The  true  commercial  use  of  capital 
IS  to  spend  it  in  labour,  but  I may  spend  capital  on 
labour  worthy  of  an  angel,  or  the  labom-  of  demons. 
A landowner  may  bestow  his  capital  on  the  im- 
provement of  his  estate,  and  the  hcmses,  and  sheds, 
pd  roads,  and  bridges  of  his  people,  or  he  may  lay 
it  out  in  a ship  and  tackle  for  the  slave  trade.  In 
the  former  case  it  becomes  at  once  an  agency  of 
good,  and  in  the  other  it  is  an  agency  of  evil ; and 

so  it  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  sum  of 
happiness. 

^ The  prodigal  son  spent  his  substance  in  riotous 
living ; good  for  trade,  but  e^il  for  himself;  and  the 
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true  happiness  of  man,  holiness  ; and,  therefore,  an 
angel  over-watching  the  welfare  of  mankind  would 

• 

hardly  be  content  with  the  answer  that  the  spend- 
ing of  capital  was  good  for  trade,  unless  he  knew 
whether  it  were  a good  or  bad  trade.  I know  it 
may  be  answered  here  that  money  spent  in  a brothel 
may  pass  through  it  to  the  baker,  shoemaker,  or 
other  worldly  craftsmen,  and  so  work  again  imme- 
diately for  good  labours  ; and  the  money  spent  on 
the  slave  ship  and  crew  and  living  freight  may  at 
once  begin  to  win  life-gear  for  labourers  in  England 
and  Africa.  True,  God  does  not  allow  the  capital 
which  you  may  spend  for  bad  labours  to  buy  bad 
labours  for  ever.  This  would  be  to  leave  the  whole 
world  to  sin,  but  yet  there  are  labours  of  evil  and  of 
good  to  man ; and  though  the  commercial  use  of 
capital  is  to  buy  labour,  the  spending  of  it  in  bad 
rather  than  in  good  labour  is  not,  pro  ianto,  good 
for  trade.  It  is  good  for  nothing. 


LABOURS  WITH  GOOD  REACTION. 

A QUESTION  of  great  importance  to  man  is, 
“ What  is  the  best  labour  for  man’s  bodily  health 
and  welfare?”  Though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  most  healthy  modes  of  ^dnning  a livelihood 
were  the  earliest  ones  of  hunting,  herdsmanship, 
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and  free  tillage,  in  which  there  was  a good  action, 
without  too  long  a toil,  of  the  lungs  and  of  all  the 
limbs  of  the  body  in  the  open  air.  Although,  in 
England,  where  hunting  is  a freely  chosen  sport, 
and  not  a needful  toil  for  daily  food,  it  is  a pleasure 
for  a prince ; yet  in  Africa,  where  it  is  a needful 
work  of  most  of  the  natives,  it  yields  men  little  of 
the  English  hunter’s  joy,  which  the  old  song  says  is 
in  the  chase,  whereas  the  African’s  joy,  although  he 
must  feel  hunting  to  be  a work  of  excitement,  is  in 
the  ending  of  the  chase,  by  a taking  of  a store  of 
food. 

Dr.  Livingstone  writes  that  some  Africans  seeing 
Englishmen  hunting,  said,  “ Have  these  hunters, 
who  come  so  far  and  work  so  hard,  no  meat  at 
home  ? Why  these  men  are  rich,  and  could  slaughter 
oxen  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  yet  they  come 
here  and  endure  so  much  thirst  for  the  sake  of  this 
dry  meat.”  “ Yes,”  answered  the  Englishman,  “ it 
is  for  the  sake  of  play  besides.”  This  produces  a 
laugh,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Ah  ! you  know  better,” 
or  “ Your  friends  are  fools.” 

Some  savage  or  pastoral  tribes  of  open-air  life 
have  become  men  of  fine  forms,  graceful  gait,  and 
good  action.  Mr.  Shaw  writes  of  the  men  of  the 
Navigator’s  Islands  as  the  finest  race  of  beings  he 
ever  beheld,  for  most  of  them  were  more  than  six 
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their  folded  arms  on  his  head.  In  Bhotan,  Thibet, 
a traveller  has  ^\Titten  that  the  people  are  a very 
fine  race,  “ scarcely  any  where  else  shall  we  find  an 
equal  proportion  of  men  so  straight  and  well  made, 
and  so  athletic ; many  of  them  are  more  than  six 
feet  high,  and  deformity  is  almost  unknowm,  except 
that  from  the  goitre.” 

The  Circassians  are  handsome  and  active  men ; 
and  some  tales  of  the  good  health  and  long  life  of 
the  early  Britons  had  reached  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  they  are  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
belief  to  those  who  have  seen  the  teeth  of  old 
Britons  who  were  buried  in  our  barrows.  They 
were  all  free  of  caries  ; but  at  the  end  of  a full  life 
were  worn  down.  Yet  that  over- work  is  not  good 
for  the  healthy  comeliness  of  man,  would  seem  to 
be  shown  by  the  Brahmins,  who  are  not  over- 
worked, and  are  the  finest  caste  in  India ; and  by 
the  works,  or  nobles  of  the  Circassians,  who  are  the 
most  high-minded  and  handsome  class  of  the  land. 

The  fetching  of  water  from  springs  we  deem  well 
taken  off  our  women’s  hands  by  wells,  pumps,  or 
waterworks,  and  yet  the  minds  of  many  travellers 
have  been  charmed  by  the  beauty  and  graceful  gait 
of  w^ater-fetching  girls  in  other  lands. 

Sir  Woodbine  Parish  has  told  of  the  winning 
comeliness  in  figure  and  gait  of  the  women  at 
Parga,  a village  in  Greece,  where  they  fetch  water 
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on  their  heads  from  a spring  a mile  or  more  from 
home  ; and  he  found  some  of  the  finest  men  he  had 
ever  seen  in  a set  of  prhdleged  porters,  who  carry 
goods  on  their  heads,  at  a place  near  Genoa,  in 
Italy.  “ Hindoo  girls  walk  homewards,”  says  Mr. 
Power,  “ with  water  to  their  vine-covered  huts, 
their  bodies  swaying  with  swanlike  elegance,  as  they 
walk  with  the  brightly  shining  brazen  vases  poised 
on  their  heads  ;”  and  Dr.  Layard  \\uites,  “ That  at 
the  to^vn  of  Samarrah,  the  women  came  to  fetch 
their  evening  supplies  of  water,  and  gracefully 
bearing  their  pitchers  on  their  heads,  returned  to 

the  gates.” 

The  statistics  of  the  longevity,  health,  strength, 
and  comeliness  of  sundry  populations  and  classes  of 
men  of  sundry  occupations,  would  not  be  a bai-ren 
kind  of  knowledge,  as  it  might  lead  to  some  happy 
counteraction  of  the  evils  of  such  labour  as  is  of  a 
bad  physical  reaction. 

“ Hassell’s  Tour  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,”  printed  in 
1790,  tells  us,  “There  is  not,  perhaps,  m the  king- 
dom, a place  where  so  many  lovely  girls  attend  the 
market  as  at  Ne^vport,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  dressed  with  a degree  of  elegance  far  beyond 
what  is  usually  observ^able  in  persons  of  their  rank. 
The  appearance  of  these  charming  girls  not  only 
excited  our  wonder  and  admiration,  but  we  found  that 
they  attracted  the  emy  of  all  the  farmers’  daughters 
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in  the  neighbouring  coasts.”  Whether  these  fair 
maids  have  transmitted  their  charms  to  the  present 
blooming  daughters  of  the  island  farms  I know  not, 
and  it  is  a question  the  solution  of  which  may  be 
perilous  for  a bachelor  to  undertake. 


GARDENING. 


Among  labours  of  good  reaction,  we  may  reckon 
gardening. 

A SKETCH. 

I HAD  been  working  in  my  garden.  The  sun 
was  just  below  the  horizon,  and  the  dew  was 
already  on  the  smooth  green  walks,  bordered  by 
sweet-smelling  roses  and  carnations.  The  stillness 
of  the  evening  was  broken  only  by  the  whistling  of 
the  blackbird,  and  the  splasliing  of  the  water  when 
the  trout  spnmg, after  the  lively  insects  that  floated 
in  wild  mazes  over  the  ponds.  I sat  down  on  a 
rude  seat  I had  formed  beneath  some  old  trees,  that 
darkened  the  twilight  of  the  evening  into  gloom, 
and  as  the  smell  of  the  bean-blossoms  was  wafted 
along  on  the  cool  air,  and  I thought  on  the  fruits 
and  plants  that  were  ripening  around  me,  I ex- 
claimed to  myself,  “O  foi-tunatos,  sua  si  bona 
n6rint,  agricolas  !”  How  happy,  if  they  knew 
their  bliss,  are  they  who  tiU  the  ground. 
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Gardening  is  one  of  the  sweetest  amusements 
that  an  unambitious  man,  who  lives  far  from  the 
din  of  cities,  can  find ; and  it  is  so  different  from 
many  pleasures  which,  besides  being  short,  are 
followed  by  listlessness  or  remorse,  that  it  gives 
one  a long  and  pleasing  anticipation  of  crops,  and 
an  increasing  gratification  while  they  are  growing  ; 
and  instead  of  being  expensive,  rewards  a man  for 
every  hour  he  spends  in  it. 

Gardening  is  an  occupation  pleasing  in  itself, 
because  it  gives  one  those  cheerful  feelings  of  high 
health,  which  always  arise  from  exercise  ; and 
because  one  has  always  the  pleasure  of  finding  the 
plot,  the  path,  or  the  border,  visibly  bettered  by 
the  shortest  labour  ; and  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
unfolding  of  blossoms,  and  the  kerning  of  fruit,  all 
our  own,  give  us  a lasting  gratification,  which  is 
varied  and  increased  as  they  assume  their  shapes 
and  colours,  in  growing  and  ripening  ; and  there  is 
such  a long  succession  of  flowers  and  eatables,  from 
the  snowdrop  that  blooms  and  dies  in  the  cold 
winds  of  February,  to  the  gigantic  rosemallow  of 
August;  and  from  the  fair  young  potatoe, — the 
early  fruit  of  the  spring, — to  the  scarlet-blossomed 
stem  of  the  late  French  bean ; that  the  attention 
is  never  weary,  and  the  appetite  never  cloyed. 

But  there  are  other  gratifications  in  this  pleasing 
occupation.  For  though  the  gardener  knows  that 
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the  smallest  blade  of  grass  is  nothing  less  than  a 
stupendous  work  of  omnipotence,  he  yet  finds  that 
the  growth  of  plants  is  regulated  and  perfected  by 
his  skill  and  attention;  so  that  when  he  receives 
the  fruits  of  the  soil  he  has  tilled,  he  proudly 
identifies  his  labour  in  the  growth  of  them.  And 
how  much  sweeter  do  things  seem  when  they  are 
the  long-known  productions  of  one’s  own  soil,  than 
when  we  buy  them  from  strange  hands ! and  how 
pleasing  it  is  to  know  that  whether  one  prefers  the 
red  and  juicy  radish,  or  the  cucumber  that  stretches 
its  rough  and  bulky  body  on  the  warm  earth ; or 
whether  one  wishes  for  the  crooked  pear,  or  the 
yellow  apricot ; all  are  within  one’s  reach  ! and  all 
one’s  own ! 


BENT  OF  MIND. 

By  the  good  ordinance  of  God,  the  minds  of  men 
! are  formed  with  various  bents  to  sundry  kinds  of 

the  world’s  work ; so  that  there  are  always  hearts, 
heads,  and  hands  for  all  needful  labom's  of  the  com- 
munity, and  so  strong  is  often  the  bent  of  a man’s 
' mind,  that  whether  under  the  name  of  a talent  or 

genius,  or  a folly,  it  works  in  its  mission  amid  the 
most  hopeless  circumstances,  and  against  the  most 
forbidding  hindrances. 
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THE  VILLAGE  GENIUS. 

(a  sketch  deawn  MANS’  YEAES  AGO  EEOM  THE  LIFE.) 

It  is  said  that  opportunity  makes  a thief;  but 
without  pretending  to  settle  that  matter,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  opportunity  makes  a great 
man;  and  that  the  thatch  of  a cottage  shelters 
many  a clever  head  which  only  wants  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  its  faculties  before  the  world  to 
win  its  admii’ation,  of  "which  the  foUawdng  sketch, 
drawn  from  the  life,  may  be  considered  a proof. 

Erfinder  was  originally  a brazier,  but  he  has 
ingrafted  so  many  different  professions  on  the  old 
stock,  that  I can  no  more  teU  you  w^hat  he  is  now, 
than  I can  determine  the  colour  of  the  chameleon ; 
and  to  name  the  many  branches  he  carries  on, 
would  be  like  roll- calling  a regiment  of  militia. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  main  point  of  my  story, 
Erfinder’ s head  engenders  inventions  as  fast  as  you 
can  blow  balloons  out  of  a bowl  of  soap  and  "water, 
and  I believe  one  of  his  first  "was  an  improved  hand- 
mill  for  the  use  of  families  living  far  from  the  miller, 
or  whose  grists  might  have  been  lightened  by  a too 
rigid  exaction  of  toll.  Not  having  influence  enough 
in  the  world  to  set  his  mill  going,  he  put  it  aside, 
and  invented  an  instrument  for  dra-wfing  teeth,  by  a 
perpendicular  force,  without  hurting  the  gum  or 
jaw  ; and  so  many  throbbing  masticators  have 
become  the  subjects  of  experiment  by  this  instru- 
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ment,  that  it  is  thought  the  tooth-ache  is,  for  one 
generation,  totally  extirpated  from  the  place ; and 
if  they  were  all  healthy  and  in  living  jaws,  nothing 
less  than  his  mill  would  grind  flour  enough  for 
them  to  work  upon. 

His  brain  next  laboured  for  the  defence  of  the 
person  against  robbers  and  burglars,  and  produced 
a curious  air-gun,  and  a pistol  with  four  barrels 
revolving  round  an  axis,  long  before  Colt  had  given 
his  name  to  such  an  arm,  and  the  experimental 
discharges  of  these  new  weapons  against  doors  and 
the  like  about  his  house,  have  left  them  like  a well- 
used  target  of  a company  of  musqueteers. 

He  next  made  a pump  that  would  yield  the  water 
“backstroke  and  forestroke,”  in  a regular  stream, 
instead  of  throwing  it  out  at  the  altc'mate  motions  of 
the  handle,  like  the  old  pumps ; and  for  this  invention 
he  took  a patent.  We  now  lost  him : he  left  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  which  had  long  shown  us  his 
lively  face,  and  went  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  putting  up,  or  rather  putting  down,  his  pump- 
work,  and  sending  up  the  clear  and  wholesome 
water  to  the  glad  dairymaid  and  housewife. 

He  was  at  his  old  work  of  contriving  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  above  ground  again;  and  having 
brought  the  air  into  his  service  by  his  air-gun,  and 
got  the  mastery  over  the  water  by  his  pump,  he 
determined  that  he  would  next  attack  fire  ; and  for 
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this  purpose  he  invented  an  engine  which  would  act 
as  a pump  in  case  of  a leak  in  a ship,  and  as  a fire- 
engine  in  case  of  fire.  With  the  model  of  this 
engine  he  went  to  London,  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  ofiered  him  leave  to  put  one  up  in  a ship 
for  trial ; but  as  he  had  a young  family  depending 
on  his  daily  exertions  at  home,  he  could  not  afford 
the  time  or  expense  to  do  it,  and  he  brought  back 
his  model  and  locked  it  up  with  the  other  neglected 

children  of  his  brain. 

I should  need  a volume  to  tell  all  his  little  contri- 
vances ; how  he  made  a carriage  to  go  by  machinery  ; 
and  fabricated  horns,  bugles,  and  flutes  enough  for 
a band  of  musicians ; how  he  cut  figures  in  bone, 
and  invented  instruments  for  drawing ; and  how,  at 
the  same  time,  he  educated  his  own  children  with 
all  the  regularity  of  a pedagogue  ; and  in  this  task 
he  had  pretty  good  materials  to  work  upon,  since 
his  offspring  are  “ chips  of  the  old  block.  But 
after  all,  as  Erfinder  is  settled  in  a village,  and  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  abilities 
before  the  public,  they  have  won  him  neither  profit 
nor  praise. 
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TRADES  OVERSTOCKED. 


That  crafts  and  callings  may,  at  some  times  or 
places,  be  overfull  one  may  believe,  since  at  some 
times  or  places  some  callings  may  have  shown 
themselves  as  very  gainful,  or  have  been  felt  of 
very  good  reaction  to  the  mind  or  body,  and  so  may 
have  drawn  too  many  men  into  them. 

But  the  overstocking  of  all  crafts  or  callings  is 
not  so  common  as  has  in  some  cases  been  conceived. 
If  there  is  a population  of  5000  people,  with  so 
many  shoemakers  as  they  need  for  their  shoes,  and 
then,  with  a sudden  accession  of  people,  more  shoe- 
makers were  to  settle  beside  the  former  ones,  they 
may  cry,  but  may  cry  without  good  grounds,  that 
the  craft  of  the  shoemaker  was  overfull,  though  the 
lately-arrived  shoemakers  might  be  only  those  for 
whom  there  is  a call  in  the  feet- wants  of  the  incom- 
ing population;  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  shoe- 
makers to  buyers  of  shoes  might  be  the  same  in  the 
increased  population  as  it  was  in  the  unincreased 
one.  So  while  in  an  increasing  population  in  any 
land  the  ratios  of  the  men  in  every  calling  to  those 
of  all  others,  are  at  first  neither  too  great  nor  too 
small,  or  are  good  ones,  and  then  are  preserved 
such,  it  is  not  at  once  very  clear  that  any  of  their 
callings  are  overfull. 
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But  it  has  been  thought  that  all  trades  or  handi- 
crafts are  oveidilled,  or  that  there  arc  too  many  men 
at  every  kind  of  work,  and  spending  their  labour  in 
the  winning  of  life-gear  which  they  are  ready  to 
give  for  the  labour  of  others.  Well  then,  if  that 
were  the  case,  every  man  could  find  men  of  eveiy 
other  calling  ready  to  give  him  the  life-gear  of  their 
labour  for  that  of  his  own,  and  he  may  answer  at 
least  all  his  bodily  needs,  and  would  not  feel  his 

craft  to  be  much  overstocked. 

If  in  a community  there  were  land  enough  for 

their  food,  and  there  were  enough  of  winners  of 
food  yielding  food  enough,  then  since  the  winners 
of  food  would  be  ready  to  buy  other  kinds  of  life- 
gear  for  their  food,  so  yielders  of  life-gear  would 
not  necessarily  feel  the  pinch  of  want ; but  if  at  any 
time  through  a want  of  food-winners  the  food  of  a 
community  should  fall  short  of  their  wants,  then 
other  businesses  wmuld  at  once  be  overfilled,  since 
they  would  hold  too  many  hands  from  the  winning 
of  food,  which  is  the  primary  life-gear.  Venter 
magister  artiwn,  and  all  craftsmen  are  in  evil  plight 

unless  they  can  win  food. 

A calling  may  become  overfilled  with  craftsmen 

from  the  increase  of  monopolies,  or  the  uptaking  of 
greater  shares  of  the  trade  by  men  of  capital.  If 
farms  are  larger  than  they  were  a hundred  years 
ago,  they  must  have  become  fewer,  and  so  the  far- 
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mers’  calling  must  have  been  found  overstocked, 
unless  some  farmers  had  gone  over  to  other  callings. 
Now,  the  men  who  might  so  be  shut  out  from  the 
class  of  farmers  would  least  disturb  the  ratio  of 
food-winning  labour,  to  labour  that  yields  other 
kinds  of  life-gear,  by  undergoing — what  might  not 
be  desired  by  themselves,  or  of  good  to  others — the 
hardship  of  sinking  into  the  class  of  hirelings,  or 
by  migrating  to  till  the  wild  lands  of  colonies, 
whence  we  may  draw  food  for  other  commodities ; 
or  by  taking  up  the  callings  that  work  for  agricul- 
ture, as  that  of  makers  of  agricultural  machines,  or 
collectors  or  importers  of  manures,  or  searchers  into 
agricultural  chemistry  ; for  since  these  callings  are 
links  in  the  chain  of  agricultural  labours,  of  which 
the  last  but  one  is  the  farmer,  and  the  last  is  his 
labourer,  so  if  a man  is  outshut  from  work  at  the  last 
link  but  one,  and  takes  on  work  at  another,  he  will 
still  be,  in  a way,  a winner  of  fqod,  though  by  going 
into  the  series  of  other  than  food-winning  labours 
he  will  increase  the  class  of  food  consumers,  and 
diminish  that  of  food  yielders. 

Whether  such  changes  as  these  may  be  an  evil  to 
the  community  will  hinge  on  the  ratios  of  labour  in 
the  sundry  callings  of  life,  within  the  whole  circle 
of  our  outward  and  homeward  trade  in  the  whole 

world. 

An  Englishman  writes  of  his  going  to  Africa : 


“ I was  leaving  England  because  I felt  that  I was 
de  trop  in  a country  where  every  profession  was 
overstocked.”  This  writer  may  mean  that  profes- 
sions or  callings  of  mind- work  were  overstocked ; 
but  it  has  been  deemed  that  productive  callings  of 
tillage  and  handicrafts  have  been  overstocked,  as 
workmen  have  been  strongly  recommended  to  emi- 
grate, and  emigration  societies  have  been  formed  to 
help  them  to  other  lands,  and  among  them  to 
Australia,  where  it  was  deemed  that,  owing  to  the 
great  room  for  the  primary  craft  of  farming,  other 
crafts  were  not  overfull ; but  even  in  Australia,  and 
even  in  food  labours,  crafts  have  been  felt  to  be 
overstocked.  An  Australian  writer  in  1856  says, 
“ Harvest  was  scarcely  over  when  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  began  to  swell.  Tired  of  seeking  em- 
ployment through  the  country  in  vain,  labourers  of 
all  kinds  are  congregated  in  the  towns,  awaiting 
the  commencement  of  public  works,  or  any  chance 
jobs  which  may  arise.” 

Mr.  Ebume,  who  wrote  a book  in  furtherance  of 
emigration  to  Newfoundland,  in  1624,  declares  that 
in  his  time,  when  the  population  of  England  could 
not  have  been  more  than  half  of  that  of  our  days, 
all  trades  were  overstocked.  He  writes  : — “ There 
bee  so  many  of  all  trades,  sciences,  and  occupations, 
that  one  cannot  live  for  another.  So  it  is  with  shop- 
keepers, they  hardly  can  finde  any  place  where  to 
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set  up  shop,  all  places  being  already  full,  and  over- 
full so  that  if  half  the  population  of  England  were 
cast  into  the  sea,  trades  would  still  be  overstocked. 

If  hardship  in  winning  a livelihood  is  a token 
of  an  over-population,  then  the  thinnest  populations 
have  been  too  dense.  Some  men  found  it  hard  to 
get  a livelihood  in  the  thin  population  of  the  Saxons. 
In  Nicaragua  (as  Mr.  Squier  says),  where  not  more 
than  half  of  the  clear  lands  is  under  cultivation,  and 
among  the  few  scattered  Arabs  of  the  basin  of  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  men  are  found  barely  winning  a 
livelihood;  and  there  are  insolvents  in  Australia. 
Here  we  are  brought  to  the  subject  of  over-popula- 
tion, of  which  we  have  no  definition.  If  a twofold 
population  can  win  food  as  fully  as  the  single  one  in 
their  place  had  gained  theirs  two  generations  before, 
then  the  greater  population  is  no  more  an  over- 
population than  was  the  smaller  one.  We  should 
distinguish  between  the  living  of  a population  m a 
place,  and  on  a place.  A population  lives  in  the 
place  of  their  abode,  and  on  the  land  that  yields 
them  food.  Now  a blacksmith’s  household  may 
be  too  many  to  win  food  on  the  space  of  his  garden, 
but  if  he  sells  his  labour  to  the  farmers  of  his  village, 
he  lives  on  the  land  of  the  farms,  and  does  not  over- 
burden them.  So  the  people  of  a county  town  may 
be  an  over-population  for  the  land  of  the  borough 
in  which  they  live,  but  not  for  the  land  of  the 
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county  on  which  they  may  live ; and  so  again,  the 
people  of  Britain  might  be  an  over-population  for 
the  land  of  England  if  they  lived  on  it,  but  are  not 
so  for  the  many  lands  in  the  world  from  which  they 
can  draw  food,  and  on  which  they  live  by  the  out- 
sending  and  sale  of  their  labour.  There  is  no  over- 
population until  the  people  are  too  many  for  the 
laud  on  which  they  live.  The  men  of  lyre  were 
not  an  over-population  for  their  rock,  while  other 
lands  (such  as  the  king’s  country,— Acts,  xii,  20) 
would  give  them  food  for  their  purple  cloth,  and 
other  cunning  workmanship  ; and  there  was  no  more 
need  that  they  or  the  Venetians  should  leave  their 
narrow  abode,  while  they  brought  home  food  by 
traffic,  than  that  a village  blacksmith  should  go  to 
the  woods  of  Canada  because  his  garden  is  not  big 


enough  to  yield  him  meat  and  corn. 


PAPER  MONEY. 

In  a kind  of  day-dream  which  I had  at  the  time 
of  the  money  crisis,  I saw  two  spirits,  of  whom  one, 
Looh-a-head,  came  and  stood  at  my  side,  while  the 
other,  Go-a-head,  was  patting  on  the  shoulder  a 
specious  swaggering  fellow,  and  proclaiming  his 
worth  as  a promoter  of  commerce.  He  had  helped 
poor  men  into  business,  and  had  kept  on  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  commerce  with  the  timely  oil  of  accom- 
modation, where,  otherwise,  with  the  bare  power  of 
capital,  it  would  have  stopped.  “ Don’t  hearken  to 
him,”  cried  Look-a-head.  “ That  fellow  whom  he  is  4 

praising  has  lately  shown  himself  one  of  the  greatest 
rogues  of  the  land ; and  under  favom*  of  the  law — 
for  the  law  often  protects  his  delinquencies,  where 
it  would  send  the  stealer  of  a turnij)  to  jail — he  has 
cheated  hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  little  hoards 
of  hard-earned  savings,  and  left  widows  and  orphans 
udthout  bread  ; he  is  called  Paper  Money P 

That  paper  money  has  been  found  useful  is  clear, 
or  it  would  hardly  have  holden  its  place ; but  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  misuse  of  it  has  bred  over- 
whelming e\ils  to  thousands  of  worthy  people.  I 
cannot  conceive  any  other  good  reason  in  behalf  of 
paper  money  than  that  it  is  a help  to  trade,  and 
trade  is  rightly  only  a giving  of  labour  in  one  form 
for  labour  in  another  ; for  the  winning  or  giving  of 
labour  for  nothing  of  labour  is  not  trade,  though, 
in  one  case,  it  may  be  tyranny,  or  begging,  or 
cheating,  or  robbery ; and  in  the  other,  generosity, 
or  love,  or  bribery:  and  therefore  all  the  paper 
money  beyond  that  which  represents  and  pledges 
the  labour  or  life-gear  under  the  hands  of  the  givers 
of  the  paper  pledge,  is  not  a help  to  trade,  but  is  a 
cheat,  which  is  only  likely  to  take  from  the  holder 
of  labour  his  life-gear  for  nothing,  against  which 
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there  is  a curse,  and  a law  that  allows  a man  to 
cheat  his  neighbour  as  long  as  he  can  deceive  him, 
is  bad;  and  worse,  if  it  punishes  a small  swindle 
and  protects  a great  one. 

If  a cunning  man  wheedles  money  from  a woman 
for  a talisman  which  he  makes  her  believe  will  keep 
her  from  the  loss  of  a cow  worth  five  pounds,  when 
he  knows  his  talisman  is  of  no  service,  he  is  punished 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences;  but  if 
another  cunning  man  wheedles  wealth  from  her  for 
a written  talisman,  which  he  makes  her  believe  will 
secure  her  from  the  loss  of  her  labour,  worth  a 
hundred  pomids,  though  he  knows  that  his  talisman 
is  of  no  service,  as  it  pledges  a nonentity,  the  law 
will  most  likely  give  him  a certificate  upon  which 
he  may  go  forth  to  sell  other  false,  but  legal, 
talismans  of  the  same  kind. 

The  law  that  protects  men  in  the  winning  of 
others’  labour,  by  the  pledging  of  a nonentity  for  an 
actuality,  is  an  evil  rather  than  a good  to  trade.  It 
may  be  answered  that  the  bonds  on  which  a state 
borrows  the  money  of  a national  debt  are  a pledging 
of  a nonentity,  as  it  is  a pledging  of  the  laboui*  of 
future  years  or  generations;  and  yet  that  many 
deem  a national  debt  a good.  It  may  be  a good  to 
those  who  gain  good  by  it,  as  slave  dealing,  or 
bribery,  are  of  worldly  good  to  those  who  thrive  by 
it,  but  I think  it  is  not  a national  good ; and  that 
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the  less  we  do  in  the  pledging  of  nonentities  for  the 
call  of  our  needs  the  better  it  is. 

Let  a man  sell  his  cow  and  deliver  her,  but  to  sell 
his  cow’s  next  calf  is  not  the  fair  trade  of  a thrivinsr 
man ; and  to  sell,  for  a stated  price,  the  first  fore- 
head-starred calf  that  shall  be  born  in  lineal  descent 
from  his  cow’s  first  calf,  is  not  trade  but  gambling. 
But  in  the  sale  of  nonentities,  there  may  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  fair  traffic  in  the  reckoning  of 
the  chances  of  their  becoming  actualities,  and  the 
rating  of  them  at  less  worth  upon  the  smaller 
chance.  But  men  who  take  their  neighbours’ 
labour  for  a nonentity  upon  a bad  promissory  note, 
take  the  worth  of  an  actuality  by  passing  a nonen- 
tity ofi*  for  one,  and  therefore  a bad  trade  on  false 
capital  is  worse  than  gambling. 

The  man  who  risks  his  neighbours’  labour  to  win 
a gain  by  paper  money  will  not  give  his  neighbour 
a share  of  his  gain  if  he  wins,  though  if  he  loses  his 
neighbour  must  bear  the  loss ; and  therefore  his 
trade  is,  from  the  first,  a most  unfair  and  vicious 
one.  But  as  his  goods  cost  him  little  or  nothing,  he 
may  sell  them  at  lower  rates  than  those  of  like 
goods  for  which  their  holders  pay ; so  that  they 
must  lose  money  by  business,  or  lose  business, 
which  is  a hardship  that  the  law  ought  to  forbid, 
and  buyers  who  gain  by  the  lower  prices  of  the 
unworthily-obtained  goods,  are  themselves  getting 
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their  neighbours’  goods  for  nought ; and  no  gain 
brings  us  a blessing  unless  it  comes  to  us  in  the  way 
of  Providence  as  a legacy,  or  inheritance,  or  gift,  or 
unless  we  receive  it  for  some  good,  whether  labour 
of  body  or  mind,  or  concession  of  capital. 

The  name  paper  money,  although  I have  used  it, 
is  a false  one ; for  paper  so  called,  although  it  may 
be  a pledge  for  money,  is  not  so  much  money  as  a 
the  odd  wares  in  a pawnbroker’s  shop  are  money. 
Neither  is  it  capital,  for  capital  is  stored  labour, 
and  a promissoiy  note  is  a store  of  only  the  labour 
that  brought  to  hand  the  sheet  of  paper  with  its 
writing ; and,  therefore,  the  greatest  increase  of 
paper-pledges  for  money  is  not  the  least  increase  of 
capital.  It  may  be  said,  “ Oh  1 if  you  forbid  aU 
paper  money  but  that  which  pledges  true  capitol, 
then  you  withhold  men  without  capital  from  setting 
up  large  businesses.”  Be  it  so.  Great  capital  and 
great  businesses  are,  in  the  usual  order  oi  Provi- 
deuce,  the  reward  of  long  labour,  and  care,  an 
uprightness ; and  if  a man,  without  the  use  of  these 
good  seeds  of  wealth,  is  yet  to  have  their  fruits,  let 
his  friends  give  him  his  capital  and  business,  but 
let  him  not  tax  his  neighbours  to  raise  himself  to 
the  level  of  the  long-worn  son  of  toil.  To  fin 
men  shorter  ways  than  industry  to  sufficiency,  is 
not  the  way  to  promote  industry. 
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SELLING  AND  BUYING. 


Selling  is  the  gmng  of  labour  of  one  form  for 
labour  in  another,  though  it  means  now  the  giving 
of  labour  in  any  form  for  money.  Sellan  or  syllan 
meant  formerly  to  give  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent 
or  not ; and  the  words  “ Give  us  this  day,”  in  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  Saxon,  are  “ Syle  us  to-daeg,” 
though  now  to  sell  is  to  give  for  money. 

An  early  form  of  sale  «'ind  purchase  is  that  of  the 
dumb  barter  of  seekers  of  the  raw  wealth  of  men  of 
unknown  speech,  in  which  goods  may  be  placed  on 
the  shore  by  one  of  the  peoples,  and  the  others  may 
place  beside  them  such  a lot  of  their  own  as  they 
wish  the  others  to  take  for  them ; and  so  after 
much  higgling,  by  upcomings  and  withdrawings,  or 
increased  biddings  in  the  form  of  other  goods,  a 
bargain  is  made.  However  rude  may  seem  this 
form  of  trade,  it  is  to  be  feared  it  has  been  chosen 
in  our  land  by  receivers  of  stolen  plate,  in  cases  in 
which  biddings  are  offered  for  it  in  money  placed 
before  the  thief  by  an  unseen  buyer. 

Although  the  first  form  of  traffic,  or  of  the 
exchange  of  labom*  in  the  form  of  life-gear,  was 
barter,  or  the  giving  of  one  kind  of  life-gear  for 
another,  this  form  of  trade  was  after  a while  short- 
ened by  the  taking  what  has,  at  last,  assumed  the 
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form  of  money,  or  some  one  commodity  which 
might  be  taken  as  a rating  standard  of  other  com- 
modities, whether  it  were  a cow,  or  a sheep,  or 
aught  else.  So  Mr.  Drayson  says  of  the  African 
Kafirs . The  Kafir  notation  is  different  from  ours, 
they  calculate  so  many  elephants’  tusks,  so  much 
money ; so  much  money,  one  cow ; six  cows,  one 
wife,  this  being  the  highest  currency  among  them.” 

Higglings  for  animals  and  other  goods  of  unsettled 
price,  are  sometimes  funny  to  a bystander,  from  the 
difference  of  the  buyer’s  and  seller’s  prices,  and  the 
skill  with  which  each  tries,  by  cautious  approaches 
to  his  neighbour’s  prices,  to  bring  them  by  more 
rapid  transitions  to  a meeting  with  his  own. 

A market  is  in  Saxon  an  ceap,  our  word  cheap, 
which  means  bargain,  and  to  buy  a thing  cheap,  or 
cheaper,  was  to  buy  it  good  cheap  or  letter  cheap, 
good  or  better  bargain,  like  the  French  bon  marche. 
From  cheap,  a market,  comes  Chippenham,  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Chepstow,  Cheapside,  and  East  Cheap. 

The  holding  of  a fair  was  a privilege  bestowed  on 
a place  by  royal  grant,  and  in  former  times  of  rarer 
shopstores,  they  were  as  handy  for  housekeepers  as 
they  were  gainful  to  landoAvners,  since  body-gear 
and  house- wares,  that  are  now  in  shops  of  every 
town  and  village,  were  borne  on  strings  of  pack- 
horses  from  fair  to  fair,  where  housekeepers  laid  in 
a half-year’s  or  a year’s  supplies,  as  they  often  did 
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Edward  and  Athelstan,  no  one  was  to  buy  outside 
the  gate  of  the  market  or  fair  town,  Avithout  a 
witness,  the  portreeve,  or  some  other  true  man. 

Selling  goods  by  sample  or  specimen  is  very 
handy  among  men  of  good  faith,  for  the  sparing  of 
the  labour  of  cariydng  great  weights,  but  bad  faith 
has  too  often  been  known  to  affect  sales  on  samples 
better  than  the  bulk,  or  to  send  in  a bulk  of  worse 

• 

quality  than  the  sample.  The  (ireek  facetice  afford  I 

a funny  joke  of  sale  by  sample,  as  that  of  an  idle  j 

fellow  who  had  a house  for  sale,  and  went  to  market  ! I 

■ i 

with  a stone  drawn  out  of  the  wall  as  a sample  of  it. 

I 

Sale  of  goods  by  auction,  or  increasing  biddings, 
is  a very  early  form  of  sale,  as  it  was  one  of  those  I 

among  the  Romans.  Some  of  their  writings  speak  ; 

of  it,  and  the  word  aiictio^  an  increasing,  bespeaks 
the  increase  of  the  biddings.  It  is  said  of  a Roman, 
Ilortensius,  as  a token  of  his  wonderfully  retentive  i 

memor}',  that  he  sat  all  day  at  an  auction,  and  in 
the  evening  could  tell  the  goods,  prices,  and  order, 
and  buyers  of  all  the  lots.  Auctions  among  the 
Romans  were  announced  by  bill,  tabula,  or  crier,  , 

and  some  think  from  a passage  in  Cicero  Be  Ojf, 

223,  and  of  Lucian  in  his  “ Sale  of  the  Philosophers,” 
that  the  crier  put  up  and  recommended  the  lots  at 
the  sale.  It  was  as  usual  to  make  the  best  of  sroods 

O ^ 

by  hand-touches  and  praises  among  the  Greeks  and  | 
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Romans  as  it  is  Avith  us.  Lucian  makes  Jupiter 
say  at  the  sale  of  the  philosophers,  “ Place  the  men 
in  order,  but  first  adorn  them,  that  they  may  look 
handsome,  and  draw  bidders.”  And  when  Mercury 
asks  Jupiter  if  he  shaU  put  up  Diogenes,  he  calls 
him  “that  dirty  fellow  of  Pontus,”  but  Avhen  he 
puts  him  up,  he  cries,  “ I now  put  up  a noble  lot 
(hte),  an  excellent,  generous,  and  free  man.” 

The  auction  would  seem  a fair  form  of  sale  for  the 
winning  of  the  best  prices  for  the  seller,  Avithout 
wrong  to  the  buyer,  but  this  again  is  often  vitiated 
by  bodies  of  confederates,  whether  brokers  or  others, 
who  worry  free  bidders  by  offensive  opposition,  and 
then  divide  the  goods  among  themselves  by  a sale 
caUed  a “ knock  out,”  and  thus  more  than  make  up 
the  individual  losses  of  their  collective  opposition  to 
the  sellers  by  their  collectiA^e  gains  of  it. 


“ Xa  almoeda  tern  a barba  queda.’’-PoBH7Gi;KSE  Pbovbbb. 

“ At  a sale  keep  your  beard  still.” 

What  a seducing  thing  to  the  idle  is  a sale  i 
village!  how  gratifying  to  guess  our  neighboi 
plan  in  bidding  for  this  or  that  article ; to  ( 
cover  what  young  woman  is  near  matrimony,  fr 
her  buying  “something  towards  housekeepinc 
how  pleasant  to  hear  the  Avitty  sayings  of' 
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auctioneer,  that  one  may  relate  them  to  one’s  next 
tea  party ; and  above  all,  to  sit  in  continual  expect- 
ation that  fortune  may  throw  a “good  bargain” 
into  our  hands. 

To  vary  the  quiet  sameness  of  a ^■illage  existence, 
I lately  went  to  one  of  these  animated  scenes,  where 
I found  that  the  auctioneer’s  jest  and  jug  had  put 
the  company  into  so  good  a humour,  that  the  wise 
admonition  of  my  proverb  seemed  quite  disregarded. 
Another  proverb — a good  comment  on  mine — says, 
“ What  we  do  not  want,  is  dear  at  any  price and 
believing  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  I could  not 
help  smiling  at  some  of  my  neighbours’  “good 


When  the  last  lot  had  been  knocked  down,  I 
went  home,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire-side,  fell 
into  the  following  train  of  thought. — How  different 
are  the  circumstances  in  which  men  expose  their 
property  to  public  sale : sometimes  the  individual 
is  about  to  “ change  his  residence  then  his  mind 
is  busy  with  the  thoughts  of  a fresh  habitation, 
new  connexions,  and  different  occupations,  and  he 
is  delighted  with  the  foretaste  of  prosperity,  or 
agitated  by  the  fear  of  a^  reverse.  Sometimes  he  is 
“ retiring  from  business then  he  is  happy  in  the 
hope  of  leaving  the  bustle  of  the  world  and  gliding 
through  a smoother  existence ; he  fore-enjoys  the 
genteel  cottage  in  the  pretty  village,  the  morning 
drive  in  the  neat  little  vehicle,  the  armchair  by  the 
fireside,  and  the  snug  tea-party  of  kind  neighbours. 
Sometimes  his  goods  are  seized  by  the  sheriff  for 
rent.  Alas ! a sale  is  generally  followed  by  a 
change  of  circumstances,  and  that  is  a thing  which, 
at  best,  fills  the  mind  with  solicitude ; but  the 
feelings  of  an  honest  man  in  the  last  case  are 
horrible.  The  thought  of  coming  poverty  makes 
him  sad,  the  necessary  dispersion  of  his  children 
chills  his  heart,  he  trembles  with  agony  when  he 
thinks  of  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  wife,  and 
the  villany  of  men  who  have  cheated  and  deserted 
him,  almost  excites  him  to  madness ; but  he  reflects 
on  the  former  goodness  of  God  and  remembers  his 
own  sins,  and  weeps.  l 


bargains.”  The  roasting-jack  was  knocked  down 
to  a poor  widow,  with  whom  it  was  likely  to  make 
as  many  revolutions  in  a year  as  the  earth  does ; 
a cradle  became  the  property  of  a patriarch  whose 
offspring  had  reached  the  height  of  the  military 
standard ; and  half-a-dozen  chairs  “ went  off”  to  a 
recruiting  sergeant.  In  one  part  of  the  room  the 
matron  was  examining  her  china ; in  another,  the 
damsel  inspected  her  chest  of  ch  awers,  blushing 
with  the  idea  of  depositing  in  it,  ere  long,  her  wed- 
ding dress,  and  other  acquisitions  of  her  industry 
and  expected  prosperity ; while  a wicked  little  girl 
behind  was  pinning  the  village  schoolmaster’s  black 
coat  (in  which  he  had  ruled  two  generations  of 
scholars)  to  the  blacksmith’s  fustian  jacket. 
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A sale  of  the  last-mentioned  kind  of  an  uncle’s 
stock,  and  which  I saw  when  a hoy,  made  on  my 
mind  a strong  impression.  My  uncle  was  a farmer 
in  the  West  of  England,  but  became  insolvent  from 
the  depression  of  the  agricultual  interest  after  the 
end  of  the  French  war.  My  aunt  had  a numerous 
family,  and  her  long  exercised  solicitude  as  a mother, 
and  her  continual  struggles  against  misfortunes,  had 
nearly  brought  her  with  sorrow  to  the  grave ; she 
was  calm,  and  it  was  only  when  either  of  her 
daughters  passed  her,  that  a tear  rolled  down  her 
sallow  cheek.  The  young  men  were  in  that  severe 
and  reckless  mood  in  which  men  are  frequently 
thrown  when  assailed  by  misfortunes  which  they 
can  still  resist.  The  girls  were  bewildered,  and 
scarcely  knew  what  happened  around  them;  then 
were  driven  away  the  cows  under  which  the  weep- 
ing milkmaid  had  so  often  sung  the  simple  songs  of 
the  country ; then  went  the  waggon  in  which  the 
merry  haymakers  had  so  many  times  ridden  in  to  the 
feast  of  harvest-home ; and  in  short,  then  every 
thing  that  was  dear  from  familiarity  was  taken 
away,  and  my  uncle,  as  he  looked  on  the  fields  he 
had  so  long  cultivated  with  hope,  and  of  which  he 
had  taken  the  produce  in  grateful  joy,  sighed  and 
dropped  a tear  as  if  he  had  said  “ Dulcia  linquimus 
arva.” 
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The  sale  or  the  buying  of  a brother  man,  or  a 
slave,  demoralises  the  trader  in  life,  and  makes  him 
unfaithful  to  manhood  itself.  When  men  buy  and 
sell  others,  as  cattle,  they  yearn  to  believe,  for  the 
peace  of  their  conscience,  that  they  are  below  the 
humanity  of  their  own  blood.  Americans  have 
been  heard  to  call  their  slaves  “ black  cattle and 
the  Portuguese,  in  Angola,  call  a slave  o diabo,  the 
devil ; o hruto,  the  brute  ; o hicho^  the  grub.  And 
when  Lucian  makes  Mercury  to  sell,  as  slaves  were 
sold,  the  Greek  philosophers,  he  does  not  call  them 
men,  but  lives.  “ You,”  says  Jupiter,  “ put  up  the 
lives,”  steeson  toos  veeoos ; and  then  he  cries,  “I 
ofier  an  excellent  life,”  ariston  veeonpolo.  To  bestow 
wrongfully  a bad  name  on  another  is  to  bring  a 
reaction  of  harm  on  our  own  minds. 

The  selling  of  goods  by  raffle  or  lottery  is  not  of  good 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  winner,  since  he  gains  the 
unwillingly4ost  labour  of  his  fellow  tryers,  and  he 
is,  so  far,  led  to  trust  for  his  goods  to  chance  rather 
than  to  labour  ; and  the  very  name  raffle^  meant,  in 
old  English,  plunder  or  spoil ; as  if  the  winning  was 
that  of  plunder  or  spoil  taken  from  the  miwinners. 

For  the  sake  of  fair  traffic,  men  have  chosen 
sundr}'^  forms  of  selling  commodities,  as  to  quantity 
by  head  or  tale,  or  by  weight  and  measure ; and  as 
to  foim  of  sale  by  hand,  by  standing  price,  by 
auction,  by  contract,  or  by  lottery.  Selling  by  tale 


is  by  the  bead  or  by  number,  and  often  by  lots,  or 
set  numbers,  as  by  the  couple  or  brace,  as  fowls ; 
by  the  dozen  or  gross  as  eggs,  quills,  or  pens ; by 
the  score  or  by  the  hundred,  as  bricks  or  teazles. 
Sale  by  tale  is  fair,  so  long  as  the  same  tale  contains 
the  same  quantity  of  like  quality,  and  the  quantity 
is  such  that  the  reckoning  is  of  less  labour  than  the 
measuring  or  weighing.  The  payment  of  a tax  by 
head,  however,  in  the  old  poll  tax,  was  felt  to  be  so 
wrong,  that  the  call  for  it  bred  an  insurrection 
under  the  smith,  Wat  Tyler. 

Measuring  and  weighing  are  fair  so  long  as  the 
measures  and  weights  are  true ; but,  unhappily,  the 
scant  measure  and  the  uneven  beam,  and  the  bag  of 
deceitful  weights,  which  were  an  abomination  to  God 
among  the  J ews,  are  still  so  much  to  be  feared  with 
us,  that  inspectors  are  sent  forth  to  try  them.  The 
standard  yard  measure  for  England  (which  is  of 
brass,  marked  with  two  golden  studs),  and  the 
standard  pound,  are  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  as  metal  varies  in  bulk  by  heat 
and  cold,  and  both  the  standard  yard  and  pound 
may  be  lost  or  broken,  so  an  Act  of  the  1st  of  May, 
1825,  declares  that  the  brass  yard  shall  be  a standard 
only  at  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit,  or  that 
a yard  is  36  parts  out  of  39T393  parts  of  the  length 
of  a pendulum  that  swings  seconds  in  a vacuum,  at 
the  sea  level,  in  the  latitude  of  London ; and  that  a 


pound  weight  shall  be  a certain  quantity  more  than 
22  times  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  rain  water, 
weighed  in  air  by  brass  weights,  at  the  temperature 
of  62°  Fahrenheit. 

The  insufficiency  of  weight  alone,  and  the  help 
afforded  to  it  by  measure,  are  shown  by  the  use 
which  was  first  made  of  specific  gravity  by  Archi- 
medes. King  Hiero  had  weighed  out  to  a gold- 
smith some  gold  to  make  a crown,  and  though  his 
crown  came  back  of  the  true  weight  of  his  gold,  he 
thought  the  goldsmith  had  kept  some  of  it,  and 
made  up  the  weight  by  an  alloy,  and  he  sent  the 
crown  to  Archimedes  that  he  might  try  it.  After 
much  idle  thought  it  struck  the  mind  of  Archimedes, 
as  he  went  into  the  bath,  and  saw  the  water  rise  by 
the  immersion  of  his  body,  that  a weight  of  coarse 
metal  would  be  bigger,  and  would  displace  more 
water,  than  a like  weight  of  a finer  metal,  and 
thence  that  a crown  of  base  alloy  would  displace 
more  water  than  its  weight  in  pure  gold ; and  so, 
on  perceiving  a way  of  trying  the  impurity  of  the 
crowm,  he  ran  out  crying  Eureeka,  “ I have  found 
it,”  and  thence  we  have  the  use  of  specific  gravity. 

A person  is  sometimes  asked  in  joke,  which  is 
the  heaviest,  a pound  of  lead  or  a pound  of  feathers, 
and  his  querist  laughs  at  him  if  he  answers  that 
one  is  heavier  than  the  other,  though  the  laugh 
may  be  fairly  turned  against  the  querist  if  he  says 
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they  are  of  equal  weight,  since  a pound  of  feathers, 
as  they  are  weighed  in  air,  woidd  outweigh  the 
pound  weight  in  a vacuum.  A ])ound  of  feathers 
must  displace  more  air  than  a pound  of  lead  in  fall- 
ing, and  therefore  must  be  overloaded  against  the 
smaller  lump  of  lead,  and  in  a vacuum  the  overload- 
ing feathers  would  soon  become  overweight. 

A corn  of  barley  was  formerly  made  a standard  in 
Iona:  measure,  and  three  of  them  were  found  or 
made  an  inch,  and  a grain  of  wlieat  was  made  a 
standard  weight,  of  which  twenty-four  were  the 
weight  of  a silver  penny,  or  a pennyweight.  The 
weight  of  a silver  penny  was  a standard  weight  of 
which  twenty  made  an  ounce.  And  Asser  says 


that  King  Alfred  caused  as  much  wax  as  could 


equal  the  weight  of  seventy-two  pennies,  to  be 
made  into  six  candles  for  chronometers,  as  well  as 
lights. 

Henry  I ordained  that  the  ell  (ulna)  should  be 
the  length  of  his  own  arm,  and  his  standand  measure 
was  confirmed  by  Henry  HI  in  1257,  and  again 
under  Henry  VII  in  1492. 

Most  of  our  measures  were  at  first  taken  from 
limbs  of  the  body,  as  a foot^  a palm^  a hand,  in  the 
height  of  horses ; a yard,  the  geard  or  gyrd  or  girth 
of  a man’s  body;  an  ell,  elne,  the  ulna,  or  lower 
arm-bone.  A cubit,  the  length  of  the  lower  arm- 
bone,  in  Latin  cubitus,  the  leaning  bone  on  which  a 


mAw  leans  sideways  ; a span,  the  pace  or  step,  a nail, 
and  a fathom,  the  embrace,  or  length  taken  in  by 
the  clasping  arms. 

The  truest  measure  will  not  bind  a rogue  to  fair- 
ness, as  was  shown  by  the  bad  faith  of  Quintus 
Labeo,  who  made  peace  with  King  Antiochus  on 
condition  that  he  should  have  half  of  his  fleet ; on 
which  he  cut  all  of  his  ships  in  two,  and  took  a half 
of  the  halves,  leaving  the  king  without  a single  ship. 

Some  of  the  names  of  our  solid  measures  are  of 
rather  curious  etymology.  A firkin  was  a fourken 
or  a little  fourer,  as  four  of  them  make  a barrel ; a 
kilderkin,  as  appears  by  the  Dutch  kinderkin,  is  a 
cildercin,  a child  or  baby  barrel ; a pottle  is  a dimi- 
nutive oi  pot,  or  name  for  such  a pot  as  a pannier, 
under  the  expression  a horse  and  pots ; or  as  the 
wicker  shield  in  cudgels  was  called  the  pot,  and  the 
peck  was  a pocca,  or  poke,  which  was  a kind  of  bag, 
from  which  we  have  “ to  buy  a pig  in  a poke,”  and 
the  diminutive  pocket. 

The  names  of  some  measures  answering,  among 
the  measures  of  some  other  peoples,  to  our  yard, 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  length  of  a man’s 
stafi*,  as  the  Italian  canna,  or  cane,  and  the  Welsh 
Hath,  a staff. 

Payment  for  work  by  toll,  or  a set  share  of  the 
goods  on  which  labour  was  bestowed,  was  in  former 
times  no  unusual,  nor,  in  itself,  unfair  mode  of  pay- 
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ment.  Toll  was  often  the  wages  of  the  miller  for 
grinding ; and  by  the  laws  of  Ina,  the  King  of  Wes- 
sex, a man  that  took  in  his  neighbour’s  pigs  to 
fatten  on  the  mast  of  his  wood,  was  paid  by  a toll  of 
the  same.  Of  those  fattened  to  three  fingers  deep, 
he  took  every  third ; for  fat  of  two  inches  deep, 
every  fourth  ; for  a thumb’s  breadth,  every  fifth. 

The  system  of  truck,  in  which  the  employer  of 
labourers  keeps  a store  of  commodities,  of  which, 
by  circumstantial  tyranny,  he  comi)els  them  to  buy 
for  their  life-gear  at  prices  and  of  qualities  of  his 
choice,  is  a pernicious  form  of  the  tyranny  of  capital. 

In  some  cases  the  laws  have  holden  goods  at  given 
prices,  though  in  different  cases  they  were  priced 
for  different  ends.  With  the  Saxons  and  old  Cymiy' 
commodities  were  priced  for  the  sake  of  justice,  so 
that  the  stealer  or  spoiler  of  them,  or  his  fellow 
tithing-men  or  tribesmen,  might  be  called,  on  fair 
grounds  of  warning,  to  make  compensation  to  the 
owner  ; but  in  later  times,  some  kinds  of  life-gear, 
such  as  bread,  was  priced  against  extortion,  by  a 
law-rating  called  an  assize.  The  assize  of  bread 
was  known  to  our  law  from  the  time  of  Henry  III, 
1266,  down  to  that  of  William  IV.  Though  it 
might  formerly  have  been  of  some  good  service, 
yet,  as  the  commercial  value  of  meal  is  shifting,  it 
may  have  done  as  much  wrong  to  sellers  as  it  off- 
warded  from  buyers,  and  it  is  now  abolished.  Pay- 
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ing  for  seiwices  by  usual  and  yet  undefined  fees, 
whether  drink  money  or  bakshish,  although  it  may 
have  begun  in  generosity,  tends  to  become  inveterate 
and  heavy,  as  well  as  annoying,  exactions. 

Cicero  De  Officiis  treats  of  the  question  of  good 
faith  in  the  sale  of  goods.  He  proposes  a question 
that  a good  man  has  a house  for  sale,  but  he  knows 
that  it  is  unhealthy,  and  so  badly  built  of  bad 
materials,  that  in  a little  time  it  will  fall.  Ought  he 
or  ought  he  not  to  tell  a buyer  the  bad  truth,  which 
is  not  or  cannot  be  known  to  him  ? Antipater  held 
that  he  ought  not  to  conceal  it,  and  Diogenes 
Babylonius  that  he  is  not  called  on  to  tell  it. 
Antipater,  a heathen,  held  that  the  concealing  of 
the  truth  was  as  bad  as  the  not  showing  to  an  off- 
wandering  man  his  missed  road,  which,  with  the 
Athenians,  was  a hateful  crime ; and  Cicero  takes  it, 
not  as  the  act  of  a fair,  upright,  and  good  man,  but 
that  of  a sly,  cunning,  and  bad  one.  It  is  hardly 
allowed  by  the  golden  law  of  Christ,  “ to  do  to 
others  as  we  woiild  others  should  do  to  us.” 

Another  case  put  by  Cicero  is  that  of  a man  who 
has  freighted  wheat  to  a shore  where  there  is  famine, 
and  knows  what  is  unknown  to  his  buyers,  that 
other  ships  of  corn  are  a little  behind  his  o^vn. 
Ought  he  to  tell  them  that  fact,  or  to  conceal  it  for 
the  sake  of  getting  a higher  price  for  his  own  corn  ? 
Antipater  held  that  he  should  tell  the  truth,  and 
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Diogenes  Babylonius  thought  he  might  fairly  con- 
ceal it.  The  seller  of  a slave  was  bound  by  the 
edict  of  the  ediles  curules  to  declare  any  defect.  So 
that  the  Romans  could  see  the  wrong  of  cheating  a 
buyer  of  his  money,  but  not  that  of  robbing  a slave 
of  his  freedom,  which  he  never  sought  to  sell. 

Another  case  put  by  Cicero,  is  that  of  a man 
Pythius,  who  had  a garden  and  lodge;  by  the  shore, 
at  Syracuse ; Canius,  a Roman  knight,  wished  to 
buy  it,  but  Pythius  made  him  understand  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  sell  it,  though  he  would  let  it  to 
him,  and  invited  him  to  dinner  on  another  day,  and 
then  hired  fishermen  to  be  fishing  with  fish  in  their 
boats,  in  the  water  before  his  lodge,  and  to  bring 
him  fish  as  if  they  had  been  caught  within  his 
fishing-right,  so  that  Canius  was  led  to  believe  the 
place  conferred  the  right  of  fishing  in  water  full  of 
fish,  of  which  it  had  none,  and  was  cheated  into  the 
buying  of  it  at  a high  price. 

As  the  best  of  the  heathen  Greeks  and  Romans 
could  not  justify  such  a case  of  bad  faith,  or  smart- 
ness as  we  may  call  it,  we  can  take  but  little  honour 
as  Christians  from  the  adulterations  of  oiir  improved 
preparations  for  the  stomach.  The  Lancet^  in  1851, 
revealed  great  adulteration  of  food,  such  as  mustard 
with  flour  and  turmeric,  cofiee  with  chicory  adul- 
terated with  something  less  good,  bread  with  alum, 
and  so  with  too  much  water,  tea  with  Prussian  blue. 
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turmeric,  blacklead,  gum,  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
leaves  of  other  plants  than  tea  ; and  lately  we  have 
heard  of  the  deaths  of  many  people  in  a course  of 
circumstances  beginning  with  the  use  of  daff  instead 
of  flour. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 

I CONFESS  I do  not  myself  hail  all  the  changes 
which  come  in  under  the  name  of  improvements, 
with  the  cry,  “ Come  in,  good  angel,  you  are 
wholly  welcome !”  I am  more  inclined  to  say, 
“ Yes,  come  in,  and  let  us  try  you,”  or  “ Come 
in  if  you  are  alone  ; but  many  of  your  name  are 
followed  by  a demon  that  brings  us  a set-ofi*  of  evil 
almost  equal  to  your  good.” 

I believe  that  most  of  our  so-called  improvements 
either  displace  a good,  or  bring  in  their  train  some 
evil,  and  that  our  true  progress  in  well-being  is  only 
the  difference  of  good  between  the  good  of  the  so- 
called  improvement,  and  the  good  displaced  by  it, 
or  the  evil  which  follows  it.  As  instances  of  what 
I mean,  there  was  formerly  made  in  boots  an 
improvement  of  revolving  heels,  or  heels  that,  as 
they  wore  down  at  the  hinder  edge,  might  be 
turned  on  a pivot,  so  as  to  bring  the  unworn 
edge  into  the  harder  wear,  that  they  might  last  the 
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longer ; but  tbe  pivot  soon  became  loose,  and  the 
heel  slipped  round,  and  threw  the  wearer  on  his 
back,  with  his  coat  in  the  dirt,  and  very  likely  his 
elbow  on  a flint,  or  his  backhead  on  a flagstone ; 
and  so,  on  rating  the  gain  of  the  improvement  as 
reckoned  in  shoe  leather,  with  the  bad  reaction  of 
dirty  coats,  broken  skin,  if  not  bones,  and  small 
medical  biUs ; the  balance  of  good  was  nothing,  and 
the  improvement  was  given  up. 

The  waterproof  mackintosh  was  an  improvement 
on  open  cloth ; but  as  in  action  it  confines  the 
body-steam, — which,  upon  a man’s  resting  from 
action,  condenses  to  the  wetting  of  his  linen,  and 
chilling  of  the  body  under  it, — so  the  balance  of 
good  with  the  waterproof  cloth  is  not  always  barely 
the  being  kept  dry,  instead  of  becoming  wet  through ; 
but  sometimes  only  the  difierence  of  being  wetted 
through  the  coat,  with  rather  free  evaporation,  and 
w’etted  under  it  with  condensed  body-steam. 

So  some  man  has  devdsed  an  improved  method  of 
killing  ticks,  lice,  &c.,  in  sheep,  by  a chemical 
solution  ; but  it  seems  that  in  a case  given  by  the 
newspapers,  a great  evil  is  behind  it.  “ Mr.  Bird, 
farmer,  at  Burton,  near  Bamburgh,  in  Northumber- 
land, had  a flock  of  867  sheep,  which  were  recently 
‘dipped’  in  the  chemical  solution,  and  then  turned 
out  to  grass.  It  is  supposed  that  this  solution  was 
washed  off  the  sheep  by  a shower  of  rain,  and  fell 
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upon  the  grass,  which  being  eaten  by  the  sheep, 
poisoned  them,  as  they  began  to  die  on  the  16th 
instant,  and  on  the  21st  instant,  only  26  out  of  the 
flock  of  867  remained  alive.” 

Our  forefathers  sometimes  rode  home  from  the 
merry  boards  of  their  friends  following  two  lamps, 
called  moons,  fastened  on  the  feet  of  a man  on 
horseback,  who  rode  on  to  pick  out  the  road  before 
them ; and  afterwards  the  lamps — I beg  their  par- 
don, the  moons — were  by  an  improvement  grounded 
on  another,  taken  from  John  Stridesaddle’s  boots, 
and  fastened  on  the  carriage,  so  that  the  outrider’s 
labour  was  saved.  The  gain  of  good  by  carriage 
lamps  is  not  barely  light  instead  of  darkness,  but 
the  difference  of  the  two  clear  quantities  of  good 
afforded  by  the  two  forms  of  lighting  the  way.  It 
may  be  said  that  there  is  a clear  gain  in  money  on 
the  side  of  the  carriage  lamps,  as  they  free  us  from 
the  cost  of  the  outrider  ; but  no : whereas  our  fore- 
fathers spent  money  on  the  moon-booted  outrider, 
on  a bad  and  uncostly  road,  we  spend  it  on  the 
making  of  a better  and  more  costly  road  ; and  our 
gain  in  money  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
the  labour  of  John  and  his  horse,  and  that  of  om: 
good  road  over  John’s  track. 

I fancied,  in  a kind  of  day  dream,  that  I had 
before  me  two  spirits,  one  Go-a-head,  who  was 
praising  all  so-called  improvements  as  all  good; 
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and  another,  Look-a-head,  who  was  whispering  to 
me  that  the  so-called  improvements  were  mostly 
forms  of  mixed  good,  and  showing  me  their  off-sets 
of  evils.  Go-a-head  was  boasting  of  a chest  of 
drawers  and  a mattress,  which  were  offered  at  half 
the  usual  price  of  such  goods.  “ No,’  said  Look- 
a-head,  “ not  such  ones ; the  drawers  are  not  dove- 
tailed, but  clung  together  with  glue,  and  the  cotton 
mattress  holds  a lot  of  moss  or  hay  inside  of  a film 
of  cotton.”  Then  Go-a-head  was  showing  up  a frock 
stuff,  at  a price  which,  he  said,  showed  the  blessing 
of  machinery.  “Nay,”  whispered  Look-a-head, 
“ don’t  you  see  the  girl  crying  and  the  old  woman 
laughing  out  yonder?”  The  girl  had  made  a frock 
of  the  cheap  stuff,  and  on  stooping,  like  a good  girl 
as  she  was,  to  pick  up  a pin,  it  had  split  all  down 
her  back,  and  the  old  woman  who  is  laughing  at  the 
flimsy  frock,  is  a Welsh  woman,  who  gives  half-a- 
crown  a yard  for  hand-woven  go\Am-stuff  that  wears 
like  leather.”  Go-a-head  praised  some  bleaching 
fluid,  by  which  yarn  was  bleached  in  far  shorter 
time  than  that  of  field -bleaching  ; but  Look-a-head 
whispered,  “ If  you  want  strong  holland  buy  brown 
hoUand.  His  bleaching  fluid  rottens  the  fibre  of 
the  flax  ; it  has  also  killed  all  the  fish  of  his  length 
of  stream,  and  the  fruit  trees  of  his  garden.”  Go- 
a-head  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a paper,  which  he 
praised  as  a contract  for  building  a chui'ch,  and  a 
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great  improvement  on  the  loose  understandings  on 
which  builders  wrought  in  the  old  times  under 
bishop  architects.  “ Ah !”  cried  Look-a-head,  “ ask 
him  how  it  happened  that  the  tower  of  a lately-built 
church  fell  down  before  it  was  fully  up,  and  whether 
he  will  show  you  the  long  bill  of  side-charges  that 
is  hanging  out  of  his  pocket,  with  the  law-papers 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  a lawsuit  on  a 
breach  of  contract?” 

You  see  that  shepherd  yonder  looking  so  sad. 
His  sheep  are  dying  on  turnips.  Neither  man  nor 
quadruped  can  live  on,  in  good  health,  on  one  species 
of  plant;  and  the  AUwise  had  afforded  sheep  on 
the  down  twenty  species,  even  of  grass,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  species  of  other  plants.  Go-a-head  has, 
however,  recommended  all  the  natural  sward  to  be 
taken  up,  so  as  to  rear,  as  food  for  the  sheep,  only 
turnips,  or  at  most,  two  or  three  species  of  plants. 
He  was  showing  up  some  some  improved  stall-fed 
beef ; but  an  old  housewife,  who  had  tried  it,  shook 
her  head  at  it,  and  called  it  a lump  of  oily  stuff  which, 
under  the  trial  of  boiling  and  consumption  was  beaten 
by  the  graziers’  beef  of  the  rich  open  meadow.  Go-a- 
head was  praising  the  improvements  in  dying  on  a 
large  scale,  but  Look  a-head  showed  me  some  dyers, 
and  not  very  sweet-aired  dyers,  whose  stained  faces 
and  hands  were  less  comely  than  those  of  a tattooed 
savage,  and  their  work  far  less  healthy  than  the 
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hunting  of  the  uncivilized  son  of  the  bush.  Go-a- 
head praised  the  division  of  labour  which  yielded 
the  dresses  in  which  were  showTi  the  charms  of  a 
company  of  young  ladies,  and  wished  to  compare 
them  with  the  gear  of  women  of  lower  civilization, 
in  which  each  daughter  of  Eve  is  her  own  dress- 
maker. “ Can  he  tell  us,”  answ(;red  Look-a-head, 

“ how  many  fair  girls  and  needle-women  are  worn 
into  decUne  and  slowly  kiUed  by  over-confinement, 
and  the  overwork  of  the  divided  labour  ?”  Go-a- 
head was  praising  a gentleman  who  has  thrown 
several  smaU  farms  into  one,  and  let  it  to  a wealthy 
and  intelligent  tenant,  with  capital  enough  to  buy 
it,  and  therefore  to  work  it  eflectually  with  the 
best  machineiy'.  “ Look,”  said  Look-a-head,  “ at 
those  loads  of  old  oak  house-goods,  and  those  moody 
men  with  their  weeping  wdves  and  daughters : they 
are  the  tenants  of  the  smaU  farms,  going  adrift  on 
the  world,  where  land  is  now  to  be  let  to  money, 
and  not  to  labour.  The  labourers,  driven  off  the 
land,  have  crowded  in  the  close  gardenless  houses, 
and  breed  fever  of  which  they  are  dpng ; and  those 
careworn  men  at  their  doors  are  the  tradesmen  of 
the  place,  who  are  hopeless  of  food  or  health, 
through  the  rate-gatherer  and  fever. 

« The  farmers  in  China,  as  a class,  are  highly  respectable, 
but  as  their  farms  are  all  small,  they  are  probably  less  weafihy 
than  our  farmers  in  England.  Each  farm-house  is  a little 
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colony  consisting  of  three  generations,  namely,  the  grand- 
father, his  children,  and  his  chfidren’s  chfidren.  There  they 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  together,  all  who  are  able  work  on 
the  farm,  and  if  more  labour  is  required,  the  stranger  is  Imed 
to  assist  them.  They  live  well,  dress  plainly,  and  are  mdus- 
trious,  without  being  in  any  way  oppressed.  1 doubt  if  toe 
is  a happier  race  anywhere  than  the  Chinese  farmers.  The 
natives  of  Nantsin  seem  well  to  do  in  the  world,  havmg 
plenty  of  work  without  oppression,  and  enough  to^  procure 
the  necessaries  and  simple  luxuries  of  life : like  bees  in  a ^ve 
each  contributes  his  portion  to  sweU  the  general  store.  And 
so  it  is  with  almost  every  production  in  the  celestial  empire. 

— Fortune's  China. 

“ The  farmers  of  farmlings,  or  little  plantations,  having  no 
labour,  but  working  on  the  small  patch  on  which  they  were 
bom  and  have  an  affection  for,  are  certain  to  expend  far  more 
labour  on  their  own  land,  and  to  bring  it  to  a much  higher 
degree  of  cultivation  than  it  would  suit  the  purpose  of  a large 
planter  to  do,  who,  like  the  Australian  or  Canadian  colomst, 
would  probably  find  it  more  for  his  interest  to  cultivate  a 
large  surface  imperfectly.”— Recollections  of 

Manilla^  S^c. 

Go-a-head  was  admiring  a man  wbo  bad  attained 
the  acme  of  enjoyment  in  highly  civilized  life,  the 
pursuit  of  hunting  and  a yacht.  “ Oh !’  ’ said  Look- 
a-head,  “ one  of  our  voyagers  knew  an  Esquimaux 
who  hunted  freely  from  Point  Barrow  to  Jones’s 
Island:  and  another  voyager  to  the  Marianne  Islands 
found  the  men  each  with  a proa  of  his  owm. 

“Many  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  discountenance 
the  growth  of  chestnuts,  by  prohibiting  their  plantation  in 
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soils  capable  of  other  kinds  of  cultivation ; but  shortly  after- 
wards the  decree  was  revoked,  on  the  report  of  no  less  a 
political  economist  than  the  celebrated  Turgot.  Vivent  dow 
ces  chdtaigniers  magnijiques,  quand  meme ! And  may  the 
Corsicans  learn  not  to  abuse  the  gifts  which  Providence 
gratuitously  showers  from  their  spreading  boughs.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  any  man,  even  a political  economist, 
should  be  guilty  of  such  absurdity  and  such  wickedness  as  o 
grudge  the  poor  a food  which  they  can  obtain  easily  and  in 
Sundance.  Which  is  the  first  requisite  for  mental  improve- 
ment ? Leisure-the  being  able  to  Uve  without  manual  labour. 
But  because  the  chestnuts  conferred  this  inestimable  blessing 
of  leisure  upon  a class  which,  according  to  political  economists 
have  no  business  to  think,  down  were  to  come  the  chestnut 
trees.  In  their  place  the  philosophers  would  have  had  mines 
and  factories,  in  which  Corsican  men.  women,  and  children 
should  be  subjected  to  labours  which  would  degrade  their 
bodies  and  minds,  while  the  blessing  of  leisure  shou  d be 
confined  to  a few  capitalists,  whose  business  it 
to  govern  the  said  degraded  men,  women,  and  children. 

Literary  Gazette,  June  12,  1858. 


No  wealth  can  make  all  men  so  rich  that  none 


shall  be  again  called  to  labour.  “ Tlxe  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you.”  However  tall  a man  is,^  and 
however  high  may  be  his  head  above  the  dirt  of 
the  ground,  some  part  of  him,  his  feet,  must  be 
down  on  it ; and  the  higher  his  face  may  be,  the 
nreater  may  be  the  weight  that  his  feet  have  to 
uphold.  So,  the  more  may  be  the  nnworking  men, 
who  yield  no  service  of  hand  or  mind  to  the  com- 
munity, the  worse  is  the  task  of  the  burdened 
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, workers ; and  therefore  in  a community  of  many 
rich  idlers,  care  should  be  taken  of  the  honest 
working  classes,  or  else  they  will  become  degraded 

and  dangerous. 


TAXATION  AND  LABOUR. 

It  has  been  said  that  a small  national  debt  is  a 
national  good ; but  as  long  as  ours  is  compared 
with  those  hitherto  owned  by  other  nations,  or  that 
to  which  England  was  pledged  before  Pitt’s  time, 
and  not  with  what  it  may  unhappily  hereafter 
become,  it  will  not  have  the  pretty  quality  oi 
smallness  to  recommend  it  to  the  minds  of  tax- 
payers. It  has  been  believed,  for  I have  heard  the 
belief  of  it  uttered,  that  even  a gi-eat  national  debt 
is  a great  good,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  extension  of  the 
small  one,  which  is  a good ; and  inasmuch  as  it 
affords  more  people  a living  or  a settled  income 
from  their  hoarded  and  otherwise  unproductive  gold. 
This  argument,  however,  would  hold  to  be  a bless- 
ing a national  debt  increased  to  a weight  which 
the  productive  classes  could  not  possibly  bear,  and 
which  must  wreck  the  social  constitution  of  the 
nation,  and  that  would  surely  be  an  evil;  and 
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therefore  as  such  an  argument  would  hold  an  im- 
deniable  evil  to  be  a good,  it  cannot  be  a soimd 
one. 

A national  debt  is  a good  thing  to  those  who 
have  the  good  of  it ; and  those  are  not  the  owners 
of  the  toilworn  hands  that  produce  the  wealth 
whereby  it  is  to  be  paid. 

We  knew,  a few  months  ago,  of  a band  of 
musicians,  who,  in  steering  of  a dark  night  all  in 
a row  from  a mansion,  missed  the  path,  and  the 
leader  of  them  was  tripped  headlong,  to  the  great 
peril  of  his  vocal  shell,  over  some  obstacle  on  the 
lawn.  “ That’s  lucky,”  cried  “il  secondo.”  “What 
do  you  mean  by  that?”  answered  the  fallen  son  of 
Apollo,  “ con  molto  fuoco.”  “ I meant,”  replied  his 
friend,  “ it  was  lucky  that  I was  not  the  foremost  so 
as  to  get  that  fall.” 

In  saying  this  much  of  the  national  debt,  I am  so 
far  from  imputing  any  the  least  blame  to  fundholders, 
that  I should  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  find  everybody 
in  England  made  my  debtor  to-morrow.  But  though 
I might  be  so  selfish  as  to  rejoice  that  the  succession 
of  a manor  had  been  imfairly  diverted  from  another 
to  me,  it  would  not  make  the  diversion  more  desir- 
able to  the  heir  of  the  land ; and  if  the  increase  or 
the  greatness  of  the  national  debt  be  an  evil  to  the 
nation  as  a nation,  our  legislators  should  do  their 
best  to  withhold  it  from  increasing,  and  to  lessen  it. 
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The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1841, 
was  16,035,797. 

In  the  Army  were  about  . . • 37,603  persons. 

In  the  Navy 40,000  „ 

Professional  Persons  ....  53,475  „ 

Miscellaneous  Unproductive  I ^ 124,737  „ 

Persons ^ 


In  the  Government  Civil  Service 

Officers  

Independent  Persons  . . . . 

In  Almshouses,  Prisons,  &c.  . 


14,182 

22,190 

453,149 

177,379 


9? 

39 

99 

99 


Making 922,  / 15  „ 

Servants  to  Independent  and  ' 

Professional  Persons  (one  j . 110,000  „ 

to  five)  would  be  about  . ’ 

In  all  about  . . . 1,032,715  „ 


Then  the  whole  population  lessened  by  the  unpro- 
ductive classes  or  ...  . 16,035,797  persons. 

1,032,715 


Will  be 15,003,082 


But  of  these  many  are  children  and  old  folk,  and 
therefore^  unproductive. 

Let  us  see  how  many  of  these  are  children  under 
10  years  old.  There  are  born  yearly  3,197  children 
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to  10,000  inhabitants : and  therefore,  by  the  solution 
of  a proportion,  we  shall  find  there  will  be  born 
yearly  to  15  millions,  479,550,  which  being  multi- 
plied by 10, 

will  produce  4,795,500  for  the  children 
born  to  the  15  millions  in  ten  years. 

All  these,  however,  will  not  be  alive  at  the  end 
of  ten  years ; and  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  actual  number  of  children  under  ten  among 
the  15  millions.  Now  by  the  census  of  1841,  the 
children  under  five  years  old  were  1,323  of  every 

10,000  inhabitants,  which  would  give  1,984,500  out 
of  15  millions  of  souls.  The  census  tables  do  not 
give  anj"  expression  for  children  under  ten  years  old, 
but  we  can  derive  one,  that  will  not  be  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  from  the  Carlisle  tables.  The  census 
tables  give  as  the  yearly  births  479,550,  which  will 
be  2,397,750  in  five  years.  And  the  Carlisle  tables 
give  47,309  children  living  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
out  of  every  50,000  born  in  the  five  years ; and  this 
fraction  ^qqqq  of  the  2,397,750  born  in  five  years, 
would  give  about  2,268,700,  a little  more  than  two 
millions  of  children  alive  under  five  years  old.  The 
census  gives  a little  less  than  two  millions;  and 
therefore  only  shows  that  our  deductions  from  the 
Carlisle  tables  are  not  wide  of  the  truth,  and 
consequently  may  be  taken  as  a trustworthy  mode 
of  calculation. 


Now  if  there  are  479,550  born  in  one  year,  there 
are  ten  times  as  many,  or  4,795,500  born  in  ten 
years  ; and  the  Carlisle  tables  give  about  80,000  as 
living  at  the  end  of  ten  vears,  out  of  everv  100.000 
born  in  the  ten  years  ; and  this  fraction  or 
of  the  4,79o,500,  will  give  3,836,400  children  under 
ten  years  old,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  suppose, 
unproductive,  among  the  15  millions  of  the  produc- 
tive classes  in  England  and  Wales. 

But  the  fractional  expression  for  the  children  of 
the  unproductive  classes  in  England  and  Wales  will 
be  true  for  those  of  Scotland  or  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  27  millions  of  souls. 

16035797  of  the  Unproductive  to  the 

pioductive  classes  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers 

as  qg ; and  of  y 1,685,000  of  unproduc- 
tive persons  in  Great  Britain.  Then  27,000,000  

1.685.000  = 25,315,000  of  the  productive  classes. 
Then  from  the  expression  for  the  children  of  the  15 
millions  under  ten  years  old,  we  can  get  the  number 
of  children  under  ten  years  among  the  25,315,000. 

They  wiU  be  = X — = 6,474,564,  or  about 

6.474.000  children  under  ten  years  old  in  Great 
Britain. 

From  the  Carlisle  tables  we  can  draw,  by  a like 
calculation,  an  expression  for  individuals  above  80 
years  old,  and  unproductive  from  infirmity.  It  is 

7 . _ , 7 „ 25315000  , . . 


2000  » 


and 


/ 


i i 


2000 


= about  88,600  old  folk 
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above  80  years  old,  and  therefore  unproductive 
from  infirmity.  Then  we  have 

Unproductive  persons 1,685,000 

Children  under  ten  years  ....  6,474,000 
Old  folk  above  80  years  ....  88,600 

Unproductive  persons  . . . 8,247,600 

In  addition  to  these  we  may  reckon  for  those  who 
are  out  of  work  through  sickness,  and  unproductive 
as  girls  above  ten  years  old,  and  weakly  w'omen ; 
and  they  would  make  the  unproductive  about  8^ 
millions  or  9 millions  of  souls  ; and  9 millions  from 
27  millions,  would  leave  18  millions  of  hands  to 
produce  the  national  income. 

Now  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  is  28 
millions  of  pounds,  which  is  to  be  produced  by  1 8 
millions  of  persons  and  = “'g  each.  Then  reck- 
oning that  a labourer’s  work  earns  him  10s.  a week, 

or  £26.  a vear,  or  that  he  works  10  hours  a day 
J 14 

for  £26.  a year,  we  have  as  £26.  : 10s.  : : : x 

or  26  a; ^ 

140  , 

or  ® “ 2^4  hours. 

Where  x is  the  daily  time  in  hours,  which  he  has  to 
work  to  make  up  his  share  of  the  money  owing 
yearly  to  the  fund-holder;  and  it  comes  out  -6  of 
an  hour  or  36  minutes. 

The  interest  of  the  National  Debt  therefore  im- 
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poses  upon  the  hands  of  the  productive  man,  every 
day,  36  minutes  of  labour  over  that  which  he  is 
bound  to  do  for  aU  other  calls,  whether  those  of 
bis  own  body,  or  of  his  children,  or  of  the  poor  s 
rates,  or  municipal,  or  other  public  objects;  and 
the  whole  taxation  of  50  millions,  calls  upon  him 
for  more  than  an  hour’s  daily  labour. 

But  our  deductions  of  unproductive  hands  are 
not  great  enough ; for  very  few  work  till  they 
reach  their  eightieth  year,  and  the  production  of 
the  nation’s  income  lies  heavier  on  some  classes 
than  on  others  ; and  thence  arise  the  stern  calls  for 
a lengthening  of  the  daily  labour  of  the  toilwom 
body,  which  so  often  leaves  a man  no  evenings 
wherein  his  mind  may  wander  free,  while  his  body 
may  rest  on  the  bench  by  the  cottage  door,  or  by 
the  hearth  amid  the  gambols  of  his  smiling  children ; 
and  which  leaves  him  no  time  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  the  hallowed  love  of  kindred ; no  time  to 
solace  himself  with  the  gifts  of  his  God,  the  “ domus 
et  placens  uxor no  time  to  enlighten  and  purify 
his  soul  by  a peaceful  reading  of  the  Word  of  Life ; 
we  were  going  to  say  no  time  for  the  ordinances  of 
grace,  for  too  often  the  overworked  body,  if  it  has 
the  rest  of  a sabbath,  is  on  the  sabbath  throvTi  list- 
less on  the  bed  of  indolence,  if  not  sickness. 

If  it  is  not  healthy  to  work  for  ever  at  a business 
in  which,  for  example,  the  thumb  and  fingers  shall 
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gain  skill,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  shall  wither 
from  inaction  ; so  neither  is  it  good  for  the  man  of 
soul  and  body  to  be  withholden  too  long  in  work  in 
w'hich  the  body  only  is  in  action,  while  the  soul  and 
mind  are  left  in  a dullness  almost  below  rationality. 
Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening,  the 
AVord  of  God  tells  us ; but  the  life  of  the  over- 
worked man  in  some  parts  of  England  almost  belies 
it,  as  the  stern  calls  of  toil  leave  him  no  evening, 
but  keep  him  from  the  place  of  his  solace  and  rest 
almost  till  the  dead  of  the  night.  Cheerless  to  him 
are  both  the  going  forth  and  the  going  home.  A 
day’s  toil  should  be  sweetened  by  the  foretaste  of 
the  evening  of  freedom  that  looms  from  beyond 
it ; and  the  week’s  labour  should  be  like  a walk 
through  the  nave  of  a cathedral,  bright  from  the 
light  at  the  end  of  it ; and  not  like  a cave  leading 
only  from  deep  to  deeper  darkness. 

It  is  to  the  house  that  we  must  look  for  the 
growth  of  many  of  the  most  lovely  social  Christian 
graces : the  affections  of  kindred,  a reverence  for 
the  kindly  feelings,  and  a love  of  home,  which  in  its 
full  outgrowth,  becomes  that  bulwark  of  the  safety 
of  a community  and  constitution,  “ amor  patriae''* 
the  love  of  one’s  fatherland.  For  what  is  England, 
that  she  should  be  dear  to  me,  but  that  she  is  the 
land  that  owns  my  county?  Why  should  I love 
my  county,  but  that  it  contains  the  village  of  my 
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birth  ? Why  should  that  village  be  hallowed  in  my 
mind,  but  that  it  holds  the  house  of  my  childhood. 

The  holy  affection  of  kindred  for  kindred  grows 
out  of  the  happier  hours  of  freedom  and  rest  in 
house-life ; it  rises  out  of  the  harmless  play  of  the 
summer  evening ; the  cheerful  talk  that  beguiled 
the  stormy  winter’s  night ; the  daily  teaching  of  a 
father’s  and  mother’s  care  ; the  godly  exercises  and 
talk  of  the  Sabbath;  the  love  that  so  carefully 
folded  up  the  little  play-tired  children  on  their 
evening  beds,  and  gathered  them  with  a smile  to 
their  morning  broth. 

These  graces,  therefore,  grow  out  of  incidents 
and  services  for  which  some  time,  with  freedom 
from  toil,  is  needful.  Good  fathers  and  mothers 
(and  there  are  good  ones  among  the  poor,  and 
would  be  more  with  a happier  house-life)  are  the 
best  teachers  of  children,  and  a good  home  is  the 
best  school  for  the  formation  of  the  mind. 

Let  the  poor  therefore  have  some  time,  if  it  can 
anyhow  be  afforded  them,  to  seek  light  for  their 
own  minds  and  grace  for  their  own  hearts,  by  read- 
ing or  kindly  talk;  or  at  least  to  refresh  their 
bodies  and  minds  by  an  evening’s  rest  and  peace, 
and  to  train  their  children  in  the  wholesome  love  of 
English  house-life  and  the  social  virtues. 
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UNPRODUCTIVE  CLASSES  AND 

PAUPERISM. 

Nothing  of  what  has  been  spoken  in  behalf  of 
the  productive  classes  is  directed  against  the  unpro- 
ductive owner  of  the  soil,  nor  against  any  other  of 
the  unproductive  classes  as  a body. 

Man  is  a being  of  body  and  soul.  The  hand 
labourers  of  a community  work  for  the  body,  and 
their  occupation,  while  it  gives  them  an  admirable 
craft  of  hand,  tends  only  to  keep  the  soul,  untrained 
in  its  true  life  of  purity  and  intelligence,  still  dark 
and  dull.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  classes  free  of  hand-toil,  that  they  might 
purify  and  adorn  the  nobler  element  of  man,  their 
mind,  with  the  graces  and  excellence  of  a free  and 
intellectual  life,  and  let  their  light  of  intelligence 
shine  for  the  good  of  the  darker-minded  sons  of  toil. 
Every  community  needs  men,  who,  by  taking  a wide 
range  of  cause  and  effect,  in  religion,  politics,  or 
aught  else  which  concerns  man’s  well-being,  might 
be  the  better  qualified  to  effect  it  either  as  clergy, 
legislators,  magistrates,  lawyers,  or  otherwise.  The 
lawyer,  possibly,  may  be  as  necessary  as  the  law ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  executive  power,  as  well  as 
of  an  army  or  na\y,  may  be  needful  for  the  safe 
production  and  safe  ownership  of  wealth,  and  must 


therefore  be  classed  with  such  expenses  as  those  of 
a fence  which  might  be  wanted  between  grass  land 
and  arable,  and  which  are  no  less  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  crop  than  the  seed  itself;  but 
stiU  this  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  the  needful  protection.  If  we  were  to 
choose  a fencing  of  silver  rails,  or  more  than  should 
be  needful  of  a desirable  kind,  or  such  as  would  not 
answer  their  protective  end,  then  we  should  be 
wasteful  and  bring  ourselves  loss. 

The  squire  and  his  lady  are  a great  social  good 
when  they  live  among  the  poor,  and  keep  before 
their  eyes  the  graceful  pattern  of  a Christian  life, 
and  raise  their  tone  of  feeling  by  kindness  and 
sober  bearing.  Nay,  it  is  good  to  expose  to  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  toilers  for  the  bare  animal  man, 
the  clean  gravel  path,  the  shrub-adorned  lawn, 
the  bright  windows,  and  the  amenities  of  a good 
house.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  increase  of  a 
truly  idle  class,  a class  who  may  do  nothing  for  the 
bodily  man,  and  cannot  work  any  good  to  the  intel- 
lectual one,  is  a social  evil. 

The  ^vithdrawing  from  their  productive  labours, 
either  by  a sudden  possession  of  gold,  or  by  a law- 
created  claim  on  the  wealth  of  the  community,  of 
thousands  or  hundreds  of  the  now  productive  classes, 
so  that  they  should  no  longer  be  working  for  the 
good  of  the  body,  while  from  their  want  of  intellec- 
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tual  training,  tlieir  life  would  be  useless  to  the  mind 
of  man,  would  be,  so  far  as  it  might  extend,  an  evil 
to  the  community,  and  therefore  it  follows  that  as 
long  as  the  poor  man  can  earn  by  any  labour  that 
may  be  of  social  good,  the  money  which  he  may 
receive  through  the  poor  laws,  it  is  an  evil  to  the 
community  and  himself  that  he  should  receive  it 
for  nothing  but  his  want  of  it.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  the  labourer  should  receive  his  livelihood  as  a 
reward  for  what  he  has  done^  or  what  he  ts  not  in 
circumstances  but  in  moral  behaviour.  A man 
who  pays  ten  of  his  poor  neighbours  for  a week’s 
work  that  is  of  any  good  to  any  soul  upon  earth, 
does  them  and  the  world  more  good  than  if  he  were 
to  walk  round  and  fling  a half-sovereign  into  the 
door  of  each  only  because  he  needed  money,  inas- 
much as  he  had  not  earned  any.  This  does  not 
forbid  gifts  of  approbation  or  encouragement.  It  is 
good  to  say  to  a poor  man,  “ I give  you  this  for  the 
good  you  have  done  or  followed,”  but  it  is  bad  to 
say  to  him,  “ I give  you  this  because  you  are  use- 
less but  need  it.” 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  all  this  that  the 
labour  market  is  overstocked ; and  therefore  (1st) 
it  is  a good  to  the  productive  man  that  any,  and 
therefore  many,  should  be  taken  out  of  competition 
with  him  for  his  labour  ; and  (2nd)  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  pay  paupers  in  idleness,  because 


there  is  no  work  by  which  they  can  earn  their 
living. 

To  the  first  objection  it  may  be  answered,  that  it 
cannot  be  of  any  good  to  a labourer  to  take  his 
brother  workman  out  of  work  into  idleness,  because 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  the  idle  are 
produced  by  the  labours  of  the  workers,  and  it 
cannot  better  the  condition  of  one  produc'fer  that 
another  should  leave  him  his  work  and  his  earnings, 
while  he  leaves  him  also  the  burden  of  finding  him 
his  necessaries  of  life  : and  in  answer  to  the  other 
objection  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  still  undone 
work  which  a pauper  in  health  may  do,  and  by 
which  he  may  make  a desirable  return,  at  least  to 
some  of  his  fellow-men  if  not  to  those  who  are 
working  to  earn  him  his  livelihood. 

It  may  be  allowed  that  the  work  in  which  more 
healthy  paupers  may  be  engaged,  may  not  always 
be  such  as  would  be  a gainful  working  of  the  capital 
that  may  be  sj)ent  on  it ; but  still  it  is  to  be  denied 
or  allowed  that  it  is  better  for  ratepayers  collectively, 
and  for  paupers  themselves,  that  they  should  do 
something  rather  than  nothing  for  their  money 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  life  of  men. 

Did  the  poor  receivers  of  the  four  millions  of 
pounds  of  poor’s  rate  in  the  year  1848,  do  every 
conceivable  bit  of  work  by  which  their  hands  could 
have  contributed  aught  to  the  welfare  of  their 


gainfully  productive.  I do  not  mean  that  it  would 
answer  the  end  of  any  farmer  barely  to  rail  off 
twenty  acres  and  sow  it  with  wheat. 


neighbours  ? Is  the  last  church  path  in  the  kingdom 
gravelled  and  thoroughly  clean  ? Is  the  last  stile 
freed  of  muddiness  ? Is  the  last  yard  of  parish  road 
mended  and  drained  ? Is  the  last  brook  cleared  of 
the  last  obstacle  which  drove  its  gritty  waters  need- 
lessly wide  over  the  fields  ? Is  the  last  over-protru- 
sive bramble  or  thorn-wride  reduced  by  the  last 
hedge  ? Is  the  last  sunburnt  and  grassless  hump 
levelled,  and  the  last  watery  hollow  filled  with 
earth  ? Is  the  last  dock  and  thistle  uprooted  ? and 
has  the  last  sedgemock  given  place,  through  drain- 
ing, to  the  graceful  poa?  Is  the  last  rush  made 
into  a mat  for  the  poor  housewife’s  door  ? and  is  the 
last  flint  picked  from  the  fields  that  would  help  to 
make  her  a path  upon  which  she  might  walk  dry- 
shod  and  cleanshod  from  her  house  to  her  church  in 
bad  weather  ? Is  the  last  shovelful  of  fever-breed- 
ing filth  taken  from  among  the  dwellings  of  men  ? 
and  is  the  last  yard  of  the  poor  land  that  might 
become  productive  under  the  poor  man’s  spade  and 
the  fertilizing  elements  which  he  might  slowly 
apply  to  it,  bearing  immediately  or  mediately  food 
for  man? 

As  a man  without  agricultural  experience,  I 
should  possibly  propose  with  diflSidcnce  what  I can 
hardly  refrain  from  asserting  with  much  confidence, 
that  our  poorest  heath  lands  may  be  made,  by  the 
spade,  and  the  elements  attainable  by  the  labourer; 


“ Pater  ipse  colendi 

Haud  facilem  esse  viam  voluit : primusque  per  artem  movit 


The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  how- 
ever, seems,  if  we  may  so  speak,  most  grateful  to 
the  will  of  our  Creator.  The  air-fed  lichen  and  the 
moss  overspread  the  bare  rock  and  make  organic 
pabulum  for  plants  of  a higher  order,  and  then  they 
are  converted  as  food  into  flesh ; and  every  animal 
yields,  by  its  respiration  and  digestion,  food  for 
plants  and  animals  again : and  if  a human  being 
that  had  wherewith  to  live  for  a time,  w'ere  located 
for  a time  on  a spot  of  the  most  worthless  heath 
lands,  he  would  be  yielding  every  day  through  his 
consumption  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
fertilizing  elements  for  a very  small  breadth  of  land 
aroimd  him,  and  might  slowly  but  constantly  extend 
his  little  oasis  of  fertility  over  the  waste.  We  must 
recollect  that  not  a grain  of  all  the  food  consumed 
by  all  the  men  and  animals  in  the  world  is  lost : it 
all  goes  back  to  the  hand  of  God  to  come  forth 
again  in  new  forms  of  life. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  a million  of  human 
beings  exhale  into  the  atmosphere  in  24  hours,  165 


tons  of  carbon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  pabula  of 
plants ; and  therefore  every  additional  child  bom 
into  the  world  is  affording,  from  the  first  and  every 
following  breath  he  draws,  elements  that  go  to 
the  formation  of  plants  that  become  human  food, 
if  not  of  the  very  wheat  whose  fiour  shall  make  the 
bread  of  his  pap. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LABOURER. 
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Man  is  an  animal  of  all  climes : with  his  intelli- 
gence by  which  he  brings  the  lower  animals  and 
the  inanimate  productions  of  nature  into  his  servdce, 
with  his  skill  in  house-building  and  the  making  of 
clothes,  and  with  his  mostly  obsequious  thanes,  fire 
and  water,  he  can  dwell  in  the  cold  of  the  polar 
circle,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 

“ ubi  nulla  campis 

Arbor  sestiva  recreatur  aura, 

sub  ciirru  nitnium  propinqui 

soUs .” 


f 

I 


And  in  most  lands  the  house  is  the  chosen  spot. 
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whither  man  retires  to  rest,  shelter,  and  bodily  and 
mental  refreshment,  from  the  ever-needful  toils  of 
the  day,  from  the  often  recurring  darkness  of  the 
night  in  which  no  man  can  work,  and  from  the 
rough  weather  of  the  season  of  winds  and  rains, 
and  therefore  where  he  spends  a great  part  of  his 
life.  There  his  wants  are  answered  by  a mother’s 
love,  while  he  is  yet  in  childhood’s  utter  helpless- 
ness, and  unconscious  of  it ; and  there,  when  he  is 
himself  a father,  is  the  nest  in  which  he  feels  happy 
to  shield  his  own  beloved  ofispring  from  the  threat- 
ening harms  of  the  welkin  and  the  wild.  Thence 
the  inwrought  love  of  home,  as  the  spot  hallowed 
by  the  joyful  game  of  childhood,  by  the  hopeful 
sprightliness  of  a youth,  finding  daily  mirth  among 
a youthful  kindred,  and  by  manhood’s  peace  of 
soul.  Thence  the  cherished  “penates”  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  the  “hall  of  ancestors”  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  “ hearth”  of  the  English  home,  where  the 
Christian  Englishman,  blest  with  his  daily  bread, 
hallows  his  house  to  God  by  daily  thanksgiving 
that  he  has  everything  that  is  truly  needful  in  his 
earthly  life  ; and  while  he  therefore  loves  his  home, 
he  still  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  not  his  home  for 
ever ; 

“ Pallida  mors  sequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas. 

Regumque  turres,” 

and  labours  to  win  the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
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eternal  in  tlie  heavens.  The  “ regum  tui-res”  I 
dismiss,  as  I have  in  hand  only  the  “ pauperum 

tabemse,’'  homes  of  the  poor. 

While  man  is  in  the  world,  he  cannot  be  alto- 
gether impassible  to  external  circumstances.  In 
England  a man  cannot  be  wholly  unaffected,  m 
body  if  not  in  mind,  either  by  the  want  of  a house, 
or  if  he  has  one  and  spends  much  of  his  time  in  it, 
by  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  it  for  human  life.  In 
England,  at  least,  it  is  desirable  that  every  human 
being,  and  therefore  every  family,  should  have  a 
house  to  live  in,  a roof-shielded  bed  to  receive  the 
weary  body  at  night.  It  seems  desirable  too  that 
every  family  should  have  the  separate  occupation  of 
a house,  or  of  such  a part  of  it  as  will  allow  their 
childi'en’s  minds  to  be  formed,  under  those  of  their 
first  true  teachers,  their  father  and  mother ; and 
the  mutual  affections  of  kindred  to  grow  in  the  free 
behaviour  of  kin  with  kin  5 and  the  mental  peace 
which  springs  from  unity  of  will  to  sweeten  the 
repose  of  the  body  after  the  work  of  the  day. 

There  is  mostly  in  a family  a hkeness  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  body,  and  thence  there  is  more  likely  to 
happen  among  them  a ready  acquiescence  in  the 
same  tone  of  feeling  and  form  of  opinion ; and  a 
unity  of  regulation  from  oneness  of  the  regulating 
will  of  the  family’s  head.  Whereas  two  families 
mingling  under  the  same  roof  bring  together  two 
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different  constitutions  of  mind,  by  which  their 
minds  repel  each  other,  and  become  more  repulsive 
to  each  other  by  mutual  repulsion;  and  whde 
two  heads  compete  for  the  regulating  power  the 
lordship  of  the  house— both  lose  their  peace  in 

seeking  it. 

The  true  school  for  the  training  of  good  national 
subjects  is  the  good  father’s  roof;  and  a house- 
training under  the  law  of  the  house  s head  is  the 
only  one  to  which  we  have  good  grounds  to  look  for 
the  rearing  of  good  law -bound  citizens ; and  the 
weaker  may  be  the  law  of  the  house,  the  more 
bloody  must  be  the  law  of  the  land ; and  if  the 
social  atoms  of  the  nation  (individual  minds)  are 
not  gathered  into  family  crystals  by  the  house 
association,  no  monarch  can  afterwards  form  them 
into  the  strength  of  a sound  political  body. 

The  crowding  of  more  than  one  family  or  of  many 
individuals  into  too  small  a house-room  will  breed 
many  evils,  moral  and  physical.  Where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  rooms  and  of  other  accommodation, 
and  where  individuals  are  too  closely  huddled  at 
those  times  when  the  man  is  called  from  the  world 
by  his  omi  body’s  needs  to  afford  it  a refreshing  of 
its  wasted  energy  in  bed-rest,  or  by  any  other  ser- 
vice ; and  yet  where  one  sex  cannot  withdraw  with 
a seemly  reverence  for  other’s  minds  and  their 
own  feelings  from  the  other,  there  must  follow  a 
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train  of  moral  evils  too  loathsome  for  a mind 
brought  up  in  moral  purity  to  behold  in  imagi- 
nation : and  yet,  since  communion  with  what  is 
morally  loathsome  deadens  the  mind’s  perception  of  * 

its  loathsomeness,  as  well  as  what  is  physically  foul 
blunts  the  senses  to  its  filth,  so,  when  young 
women  or  men  have  been  bred  up  from  childhood 
in  the  poisonous  conditions  of  an  rmseemly  house- 
life,  and  have  necessarily  yielded  to  their  sad  effects, 
it  is  a serious  consideration  whether  the  whole  of 
the  guilt  of  their  physically  and  morally  debased 
humanity  is  their  own,  or  whether  some  of  it  does  ^ ^ 

not  hold  others ; whether  they  may  be  their  fathers, 
or  those  under  whose  power  they  may  have  lived ; 
or  whether  they  may  be  the  upper  classes,  who  are 
freed  from  labours  for  the  body  of  man,  that  they 
may  take  the  care  of  his  mental  nature ; or  whether 
it  may  be  the  head  of  the  nation,  who  holds  God’s 
people  in  his  charge. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  a foul  liouse-life  tend  to 
perpetuate  themselves  through  following  genera- 
tions ; since  those  who  are  themselves  vitiated 
through  their  growth,  will  be  likely  to  transmit  « 

their  vices  to  their  children ; and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  adage  “nemo  repente  turpissimus” 
then  “nemo  repente will  be  credible. 

“ Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,”  and  as  godliness  i 

keeps  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Christian’s 
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body,  from  moral  pollution,  so  cleanliness  keeps  it 
from  physical  defilement ; and  if  modesty  (better 
called  in  Anglo-Saxon  shamefastness,  the  having  an 
ingrown  shame  fast  in  one’s  nature)  be  not  rather 
a part  of  godliness  than  a natural  quality  rising 
towards  it,  then  cleanliness  cannot  be  imworthy  of 
the  rank  in  which  it  has  been  placed. 

’Jfhe  physical  evils  of  a want  of  places  where 
families  may  cast  forth,  beyond  the  perception  of 
their  senses,  their  rejecta  and  excreta,  so  that  they 
remain  affecting  their  health  in  every  breath  they 
draw,  and  vitiating  their  minds  by  communion  with 
filth,  as  well  as  deadening  their  perceptions  of 
physical  poisons  of  their  kind,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  exposition  here ; and  since  filthiness  of  life 
deadens  the  perception  of  its  own  filthiness,  there- 
fore those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  it  are 
less  to  blame  in  their  acquiescence  with  it  than  at 
first  thought  we  may  be  likely  to  deem  them. 

ITie  writer  of  these  thoughts  rejoiced  in  his  child- 
hood in  the  heat  of  a wood  fire,  and  well  bears  in 
mind  that  on  going,  a little  boy,  into  one  of  the 
towns  of  his  county,  he  was  almost  overcome  with 
the  smell  of  burning  coal,  which  now  he  could  not 
possibly  perceive,  even  in  a much  larger  place,  and 
he  cannot  think  he  is  any  further  blameworthy  for 
the  loss  of  his  perception  of  a slight  vitiation  of  the 
air  of  a small  town  by  the  burning  of  coal,  than  that 
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he  has  now  from  his  early  years  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  leaving  the  andirons  for  the  hearthrug  and 
coal  grate. 

By  the  census  of  1841  the  whole  population  of 
Dorset  was  175,043,  and  the  population  under  20 
years  of  age  were  Males,  40,862  ; Females,  41,280  ; 
and  the  'whole  82,142  Then  = ‘4692. 

(1)  Where  *4692  is  the  fractional  expression  for 
the  portion  of  the  -whole  population  of  the  county 
under  20  years  old. 

Again,  the  whole  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  15,876  ; and  the  agricultural  labourers  under 
20  were  Males,  2060 ; Females,  181  ; and  the 
whole,  2241.  Then  = *1411. 

(2)  \Vhere  ’Hll  is  the  fractional  expression  for 
the  portion  of  the  whole  agricultural  population 
employed  under  20  years  old. 

But  by  (1)  there  are  '4692  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  of  the  agricultural  population 
under  20;  and  by  (2)  there  are  "Hll  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  employed  under  20.  Then 
•4692  — *1411  = -3281. 

Where  *3281  is  the  fractional  expression  for 
the  portion  of  the  agricultural  population  unem- 
ployed. 

(3)  Then  1 — *3281  = *6719  which  is  the 
fractional  expression  for  those  of  the  agricultural 
labourers’  households  which  are  actually  in  agri- 
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cultural  work ; the  rest  being  children  not  yet 
grown  to  working  years,  or  such  as  may  be  out  of 
work  or  engaged  in  womens’  work  at  home. 

Now  if  we  reckon  the  usual  average  number  of  5 
souls  to  a house,  then  (Art.  3)  the  fraction  *6719 
multiplied  by  5 = 3*3595  or  3*36  nearly,  which 
will  give  3-36  to  a house,  actually  working  on  the 
land. 

(5)  The  acres  of  land  in  Dorsetshire  are  643,840  ; 
and  the  acres  of  the  county  divided  by  the  number 
of  labourers  at  work  on  the  land  in  the  county  will 
give  the  number  of  acres  under  the  hands  of  each 
man  ; and  = about  40. 

(6)  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  every  100  acres 

in  Dorsetshire,  in  1841,  was  27*2. 

The  number  per  centum  of  the  whole  population 
that  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  was  10*9  or  *109 
of  the  whole  population.  Then  27’2  X '109  = 
2*9648  or  nearly  three  individuals  of  the  agricultu- 
ral population  to  every  100  acres. 

(7)  But  some  of  these  were  farmers,  gardeners, 
and  nurserymen ; for  while  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agriculture  were  19,192,  those 
under  the  name  of  agricultural  labourers  were  only 
15,876. 

(8)  Then  = *8272,  an  expression  for  the 
share  of  the  whole  agricultural  population  that  are 
agricultural  labourers.  Now  multiplying  2*9648 
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(Art.  6)  by  -8272  we  have  2-45248  individuals  of 
the  agricultural  population  to  every  100  acres. 

(9)  But  there  should  be  a house  at  least  to  every 
five  souls. 

(10)  By  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  population 
under  20  years  old  were  (Art.  1)  Males,  40,862; 
Females,  41,280,  = 82,142.  Then  82,142  divided 
by  the  whole  population  175,043  (Art.  1)  or 

= *4692,  or  the  fraction  of  the  whole  population 
under  20. 


(11)  Now  the  agricultural  labourers  under  20 

were  Males,  2060;  Females,  181;  and  the  whole,  ,§. 

2241.  The  whole  of  the  agricultural  labourers  were  ^ 

(Art.  1)  15,876,  and  = *1411,  the  expression 

for  those  who  were  employed  under  20.  | 

(12)  Then  taking  the  expression  for  those  em- 
ployed under  20,  from  that  for  the  whole  under  20 ; 
we  shall  have  an  expression  for  those 

Unemployed  under  20,  *4692  I 

Employed  under  20,  *1411 


•3281 

(13)  Then  if  we  reckon  five  to  a house  we  shall 
have  -3281  of  those  5 unemployed,  and  the  remain- 
der at  work.  But  1 — -3281  = *6719,  and  -6719 
X 5 = 3-359  or  3-36  nearly;  the  expression  for  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  of  working  years 
for  which  one  house  should  be  found. 
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(14)  But  by  (Art.  8)  there  were  2*45248  engaged 
on  every  100  acres,  and  since  every  3*36  need  a 
house, 

If  2-45248  : 100  acres  : : 3*36  : x 
or  2-45248  a;  336* 

or  \ X — 137  nearly. 

Where  x is  the  number  of  acres  which  on  an 
average  should  have  a labourer’s  cottage. 

(15)  Therefore  if  we  divide  the  number  of  acres 
in  a parish  by  137,  or  in  round  numbers  by  130, 
since  this  divisor  will  decrease  by  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  the  population,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  labourer’s  cottages  which  should  be 
found  in  it,  if  its  lands  should  be  of  average  good 
quality  and  worthy  of  a fair  share  of  labour.  That 
is,  there  should  be  a labourer’s  cottage  to  every  130 
acres  of  land. 

That  the  intentional  destruction  or  unrestrained 
decay  of  cottages  should  not  leave  dwellings  enough 
on  the  lands  of  a parish  for  the  labour  employed  on 
them,  but  that  any  of  its  labourers  should  be  driven 
into  houses  in  a neighbom-ing  parish,  which  is 
burdened  with  them  as  soon  as  they  become  unpro- 
ductive from  sickness  or  years,  or  a lazy  depravity  of 
mind,  is  not  fair  to  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
it  is  credible  that  it  is  a hardship  which  many 
parishes  are  now  bearing ; and  since  no  other  man 
can  withhold  either  the  owner  of  a freehold  from 
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clearing  it  of  houses,  or  a builder  in  a neighbouring 
place  from  erecting  a miserable  hive  for  the  rent  of 
the  otherwise  houseless  poor  driven  thither  from 
elsewhere,  it  is  an  evil  for  which,  as  our  poor  law 
now  stands,  it  is  hard  to  find  a remedy.  The  best 
may  be  a national,  or  county,  or  district  rating, 
instead  of  a parochial  one. 


THE  END. 
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BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  B.D. 

HWOMELY  EHYMES,  a second  collection  of  Poems  in 

the  Dorset  Dialect.  Royal  12mo  (pp.  216),  cloth.  5s. 

**  The  author  is  a genuine  poet,  and  it  is  delightful  to  catch  the 
pure  breath  of  song  in  verses  which  assert  themselves  only  as  the 
modest  vehicle  of  rare  words  and  Saxon  inflexions.  We  have  no 
intention  of  setting  up  the  Dorset  patois  against  the  more  extended 
provincialism  of  Scotland,  still  less  of  comparing  the  Dorsetshire 
poet  with  the  Scotch;  yet  we  feel  sure  that  these  poems  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Burns,  that  many  of  them  are  not  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  that  (at  any  rate)  his  best  productions  cannot 
express  a more  cordial  sympathy  with  external  nature,  or  a more 
loving  interest  in  human  joys  and  sorrows.*'— Xiferary  Gazette, 

Enough  has  been  said  and  enough  quoted,  we  think,  to  convince 
our  readers  that  we  have  not  overpraised  this  collection  of  Dorset 
poems.  They  are  indeed  * hwomely but  there  is  a homeliness 
which  is  altogether  foreign,  indeed  repugnant,  to  vulgarity.  There 
is  a poetry  which  flows  from  the  natural  springs  of  the  heart,  and 
into  those  runnels  of  our  nature  which  Nature  herself  has  chiselled 
out," — The  Critic, 

POEMS  OF  EURAL  LIFE,  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,  with 

a Dissertation  and  Glossary.  Sbcond  Edition.  The  Dissertation 
and  Glossary  enlarged  and  corrected.  Royal  12mo  (pp.  420), 
cloth.  10s. 

POEMS  PARTLY  OF  RURAL  LIFE,  in  National  English. 

Royal  12mo  (pp.  152).  5s. 
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BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BARNES,  B.D. 

A PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  grounded  upon  English, 
and  formed  from  a comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages. 
Being  an  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Grammars  of  all  Languages, 
especially  English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  8vo  (pp.  322),  cloth.  9s. 

Mr.  Barnes’  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  advancing  study  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  illus- 
trate and  enrich  a scientific  exposition  of  English  Grammar.” — 
Edinhurgh  Gttardian. 

AN  ANGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS;  serving  as  a first 

Class-Book  to  the  Language.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“ To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a critical  knowledge  of  their  own 
Native  English,  some  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  is  indispen- 
sible;  and  we  have  never  seen  an  introduction  better  calculated 
than  the  present  to  supply  the  wants  of  a beginner  in  a short  space 
of  time.  The  declensions  and  conjugations  are  well  stated,  and 
illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages.  A philosophical  spirit  pervades  every  part.  The  De- 
lectus consists  of  short  pieces  on  various  subjects,  with  extracts 
from  Anglo-Saxon  History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a 
good  Glossary  at  the  end.” — Aihenceum^ 

NOTES  ON  ANCIENT  BEITAIN  AND  THE  BRITONS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  (pp.  176),  cloth.  3s, 

**  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  collections  for  a Course 
of  Lectures  on  this  subject,  and  has  produced  a series  of  sketches  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  their  language,  laws,  and  mode  of  life,  and  of 
their  social  state  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons,  which  will 
be  read  with  considerable  interest.”— and  Qfieries. 

“We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  such  pleasant  and  readable 
* Notes’  as  Mr.  Barnes’s.  They  are  verj^  unafiected  essays,  impart- 
ing much  warmth  to  the  old  carcase  of  British  lore,  and  evincing 
some  real  study.  He  has  found  out  the  value  of  the  old  Welsh  laws, 
and  has  made  some  useful  comparisons  between  them  and  those  of 
the  Saxons  with  much  freshness  if  not  absolute  novelty.”— 6r«ard/a». 
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Slistoro,  Biograplis,  ana  Criticism 


lOGBAPHIA  BKITAKKIOA  LITEE  AEIA,  or  Bio- 

W ^ eraphy  of  Litcrarv  Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Irel«nd.  Anglo- 

5 Saxon  Pkriou.  'By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A..  &c.  Mcmbre  de 

6 IS  I’lnstitut  de  France.'  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  Gs.  (original  price  12s.) 

^ The  Anglo-Norman  Period.  Thick  8vo, 

cloth,  Cs.  (original  price  12s.)  FiibUslied  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council 
of  the  Roval  Society  of  Literatiue.  ^ t -x 

There  is  iio  work  in  the  English  Language  sive  and  connected  History  of  the  Litera- 
wliidi  gives  the  reader  such  a coniprelien-  ture  of  these  peiiods. 

T n^TTR  ATUEE  of  the  troubadours.  Histoire  de  la  Po&ie 

Piwencale  par  M.  Faiiriel,  publid  par  J.  Mold,  Menibre  de  I’Institut  de  France. 

3 vols.bvo,’ new,  sewed,  14s.  (onginal  price  il.Ts.) 

A valuable  work,  and  forms  a fit  com-  J.  R.  Smith  is  the  only  Agent  in  Loudon 
panion  to  the  Literary  Histories  of  Uallam,  for  the  sale  of  it,  at  the  aoove  moderate 

Ticknor,  and  Ginguene.  pr’cc. 

CURSORY  NOTES  on  Various  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  Ale.vander  Dyce,  and  on  liis  “Few  Notes  on  shanes- 
peare.”  By  the  Rev.  John  Mitford.  6vo,  sewed,  2s.  Gd. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  Angling  Literature  of  alPNations. 
By  Robert  Blakey.  To  which  is  added  a Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Lnghsli  Books 
on  Angling  and  Ichthyology.  12mo,  cloth,  as. 

FSSAYS  ON  THE  LITERATURE,  Popmar  Superstitions,  and  His- 

tory of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  2 vols.  post  bvo, 

elegantly  printed,  cloth,  16s.  , , , -n  n 

Contexts  -.  Essay  1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  Eriar  Rush  and  the  frolicsome  Elves--ll. 
—2  Anglo-Noiuan  Poetry— 3.  Chansons  Dunlop’s  History  of 
de  Geste  or  historical  romances  of  the  Mid-  and  transmission  of  popular  stories— lo. 

die  A®es-R  Proverbs  and  popular  sayings  Poetry  of  lustory-U.  Adveutures  of  Here- 

—5  Auglo-Latin  poets  of  the  twelfth  cen-  ward  the  ^xon— la.  Story  otEustaco  the 

tury—G.^  Abelard  and  the  scholastic  pliilo-  Monk— 16.  History  of 

soMiy— 7-  Dr.  Grimm’s  German  mythology  17 . Popular  Cycie  of  Robin  Hood  - 

— National  fairy'  mythology  of  England—  IS.  Conquest  u.  D'clap'f  'iy 

9.  Popular  superstitions  of  modern  Greece,  mans.- 19.  Old  Eugbsh  Pohticdl  boUj... 
and  their  connexion  with  the  English— 10.  20.  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Poet. 

WORTHIES  OF  WESTMORELAND,  or  Biogvapliies  of  notable 
Persons  born  in  that  County  since  the  Reformation.  By  George  Atkinson,  Esq.. 
Serjeant-at-Law.  2 vola.  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  (original  pnee  IGs.) 


^lOGRAPHIA  BRITANNICA  LITERAEIA, 

ernphy  of  Literary  C _ 

Vv  Saxon  PiCRiou.  By  Thomas  W right,  M.A 


yalttable  and  INTERESTryg  BOOKS. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LITERATURE  TTJof  • i a • 

Metrical.  By  Mark  Autony  Lowef  M A FSA^^ 

burnames,”  “Curiosities  of  Heraldry  « &c’  Post  “Essays  ou  English 

Contents-  1 Local  Xompn^iot  o o ’^“odcuts,  cloth,  7a.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings,  m HistoritatEssav'  a Sketch  j Historical,  Anec- 

-3.  The  Lord  Dacre^  his  Snful  end  fn  IJescriptive.-7.  On  Yew  IVees 

Ballad. — 1.  Historical  and  Archteolo'dcal  ^ Eyttel  Geste  of  a 

Memoir  ou  the  Iron  WorKS  of  the  Soufh  of  a pleasauiit  Ballade.— 9.  A 

England.  ^Uh  num^ous  wLTralT-f  J^P^r  An  Antiqua- 

M inchelsea’s  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Ab  ’ '»  A ormandy,  tcith  wood- 

bot  of  Battayle ; in  Three  EyttL  -6  The  ^'scellanea,  ko.  kc.  kc. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  CNEW  SERTE«s^  • m- 

ticisms  upon,  Analysis  of  and  Fvtr«Pf=  ft  pERIES)  ; consisting  of  Cri- 
Books.  8vo  Vols.  I & II  iallf;inted), 

a Biogr^pWcM  ileS^^  elucidated,  inclwd- 

mik  poriraits  of  Lord  S/idburne  Jnhnn  * • John  Briiton,  F.S.A.,  &c. 
cloth,  L 

maoy  partiSm  o7“pf‘£Sli®£®  ^riod!" 

r Reminiscences  of 

tile  stamina  of  his 

1. .«  Peet8,o,2s.6d,eocJ. 

t‘?e  Commanders  o?  the  his  bI^SL! 


authentic  luVW  or 

Engl^sl,  Host  in  King  Heiiy  the  imh’s  ^‘“graphers  and  Annotators. 

1 IVs-  Colonists  of  New  Eno-land  w ” 

ER-svv',p'ppt'’  ” ' 

gravings,  cloth,  15s.  ^ ^ *^ste,  M.A.  8vo  (pp.  448),  with  en- 


“The  author  of  this  volume  may  justly 
clEum  credit  for  considerable  learning,  great 

IMflllCt  fnirl  II  . ...  .®*.0 


interest  and  importance  of  his  suhjcct. 

On  various  points  he  has  given  us  aiidi.i 
tional  inturniation,  and  afforded  us  new 


him.  The  body  of  the  book  is  followed  bv 
industry,  audValToUeTflui;;;^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

b.:^  subject.  . . . more  nccp^rf  ‘be 


VM..JT  . vjixs  >vas  tue 

more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  mulG- 
faiTousness  of  the  topics  treated,  the  va- 

nClV  Oi  OHrsfiua  .1  _ 


. ..sxw.uuiiuii,  aiiu  anorueu  us  new  n'otv  nf  v.vnM^u,  tuc  va- 

views,  for  winch  we  are  bound  to  thank  works  nuotP  and  the  many 

T,  A PPL’ X1>  irTjfti.cf  TV.,- -^thenwr^^n,  Oct.  8,  ISoS."^ 


letters  of  the  kings  of  ENGLAND  IV  c 

frotn  the  Originals  in  Royal  Archives,  and  frrafj^lt^ij’thei^ie'^  collected 

well  as  public.  Edited,  with  Historical  Introduction  aful  Nnt  *^  Sources,  private  as 

Two  kandso.ne  tolumes,  post  8vo,  with  yorlraita  of  Henry  Vlllaml’n^'  ?’ 

OS.  (original  price  £1.  Is.)  ^ -tienry  vui  and  Charles  I.  Cloth, 

rr  A T,,  . ^ companion  to  Ellis’s  Original  Letters 

ANGLO-  MetricafeCLe  of  tho 
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WAGE  (MASTER),  HIS  CHRONICLE  OP  THE  NORMAN 

CONQLEST,  from  the  Roman  d^^^  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
iWustiations,  by  Edgar  Taylor,  1 .SA.  8va,  waity  emj racing n from  the  liageux  Tapestry, 

Norman  Architecture,  Illuminations,  ^-c.  Cloth,  las.  (pub.  at  il  8s  ) 

coiisequeuce  of  the  death 

iTirirSm^.’^  if.mk  f ‘‘=beriug;  hitherto  no  copies  have 

in  J . li.  Smith  s hands,  and  are  offered  at  the  been  sold  under  the  published  price. 

LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  REBELLION  OF  JAMES  DUKE 

OP  MOxNMOUTH,  &c„  to  his  Capture  and  Execution,  with  a full  account  of  fU 
Bloody  Assize,  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  Geor-e  Iloherts.  2 vols.  iiost  8vo 
plates  and  cuts,  new,  extra  cloth,  9s.  (original  price  El.  4s“) 

of  EVdS  volumes,  particularly  so  to  those  connected  with  the  West 

A NEW  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  including  many  particulars 
rejecting  the  Poet  and  his  Family,  never  before  puhlisiied.  By‘j.  O Haliiweil 
one  handsome  volume,  8vo,  illustrated  with  76  ent/raciugs  on  wood, 
of  ohjecU,  most  of  which  are  new,  Jront  drawings  Ig  Fairholt.  Cloth,  15j. 

contains  upwards  of  forty  do-  light  is  thrown  ou  his  personal  history  bv 

cuments  respecting  Shakespeare  and  his  papers  cxiiihiting  hiiu  as  seUiii<r  (iart 

family,  never  bejore  published,  besides  mi-  Stine,  &c.  Of  the  seventv-s'x  en^ravim^s 

I'oeT’s"  b?oir?uhv‘^“A  ti  ybich  illustrate  the  volume,  more  than  fifty 

loets  btographj.  .ill  the  anecdotes  and  have  never  before  been  engraved  ^ 

”h  ® ^;o‘'.oo'i>ing  Miakespeare  are  here,  It  is  the  only  Life  of  Sliakespcare  to  be 

for  the  hi-st  tune,  collected,  and  much  new  bought  sepai-ately  from  his  ivorL. 

SHAKESPERIANA.— A Catalogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Shake- 

iiS‘  -f  i'i» 

Imlispensahle  to  everybody  who  wislu-s  Shakespeare,  or  who  may  have  a fanev  for 
to  carry  on  any  niquines  connected  with  Sliakespeai-iau  bibliograp^hy.— 

SHAKESPEARE’S  VERSIFICATION  and  its  apparent  Irregularities 

explained  by  Examples  from  early  and  late  Enslisli  Wvilers.  J3v  tlie  late  William 
LcUsTin  Cambridge;  edited  by  W.  Nanson 

A FEW  NOp:S  ON  SHAKESPEARE,  xvith  Occasional  Remarks 

16*'^^  Ev  the  Manuscript-Corrector  m Mr.  Collier’s  copy  of  the  folio 

liy  tbc  llev.  Alexander  Dyce,  8vo,  doth,  5s.  loiio, 

‘Mr.  Dyce’s  Notes  are  peculiarly  delight-  enabled  him  to  enrich  them  \1I  thatbe  ImQ 

5 Illustration  with  recorded  is  vMuabiL^ 

Inch  nisextensi\e  reading  not  only  among  lume  with  pleasure  and  close  it  with  tp 

oy  writers,  hut  among  those  of  other  conn-  gret.”— Zi/iarv  GikeiU,  ^ 

tiies,  espeeiaily  of  the  Itaiian  poets,  has 


Other  Fuhliccdiomill^^^^^^  of  SJiakesj^eare^ s Life  and  Trritbtgs. 


Maloneys  Letter  to  Lr.  Farmer  {in 
Uepiv  to  liitson),  relative  to  his  Edition 
of  Shakespeare,  published  1790.  8vo 
sewed.  Is.  ’ 

Ireland^ s (TF.  Henry)  Authentic 
Account  of  the  Shakespearian  Manu- 
scripts &c.  hU  fahrication  of 

f/im).  8vo,  Is.Gd.  ■' 

Graveses  {H  M,)  Fssay  on  the 
Geuius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  He- 
marks  on  the  Chaiacters  of  Romeo, 
Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia.  Post  8vo 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  (original  price  5s.  6d.)  * 

Comparative  Review  of  the  OpU 
nioiis  of  JAMES  BOADEN,  in  1795  ^d 
in  1796,  relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS. 
SvQ,  2s. 


Wivells  Historical  Account  of  the 
Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare,  luthe 
Chaucel  of  Stratford-ou-Avou  Church 
bvo,  2 p/a  to.  Is.  Cd. 

Irelands  ( JFi  H,)  FoHigern^  an 
Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drurv 
Lane,  April  2, 1796,  as  a supposed  ncwlv 
discovered  Drama  of  Shakespeare.  AVw 
Edition,  mtk  an  original  Preface,  8vo 
Is.  6d.  (original  price  3s.  6d.)  * 
The  preface  is  both  interesting  and  cu- 
nous,  from  the  additional  information 
It  gives  respecting  the  Shakespeare 
Forgeries,  containing  also  the  substance 
of  his  “ Confessions.’’ 

Traditionary  Anecdotes  of  ShaJce» 

lvo^^’wed*^r^*^ 
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JBoaden  (Jas.)  on  the  So7inets  of 
Slinkespeare^  identifying  the  person  to 
wliom  they  are  addressed,  and  elucidat- 
ing several  points  in  the  Poet’s  liistory, 
8vOj  Is.  6d. 

Madden^ s {Sir  F,)  Ohservations  on 
an  Autograpli  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
Orlhogi’aphy  of  his  Name  Svo,  sewed,  Is. 

Criticism  applied  to  Shalcespeare. 

By  C.  Badhum.  Post  8vo,  Is, 

Collier's  {J.  P.)  Reasonsfor  a New 

Edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Works.  8vo,  Is. 

Account  of  the  only  known  3Ianu~ 
script  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  comprising 
some  important  variations  and  correc- 
tions in  the  “ Meriy  Wives  of  Windsor/’ 
obtained  from  a Playhouse  Coj^  of  that 
Play  recently  discovered.  By  J.  0.  H>U- 
liwell.  8vo,"ls. 

RimhauWs  “ Who  loas  ‘ Jack  WiU 
sou  ’ the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage  ?” 
An  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  tliis 
person  with  a oh  nWilsou,  Doctor  of  M iisic 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1644. 
8vo,  Is. 


Shakespeare^ s Will^  copied  from 
the  Original  in  tlie  Prerogative  Court, 
preserving  the  Interlineations  and  Eac- 
similes  of  tlie  three  Autographs  of  the 
Poet,  with  a few  preliminary  Observa- 
tions. By  J.  0.  Halliwell,  E.R.S.,  &c. 
4to,  Is. 

A Feto  Remarks  on  the  Emenda^ 
tion  “ Who  smothers  her  with  Painting/' 
in  the  Play  of  Cynibcline,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Collier,  in  a'  Corrected  Copy  of  the 
Second  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.O. 
Halliwell.  8vo,  Is. 

A Feto  Words  in  Reply  to  Mr, 

Dyce’s  “Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare.” 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  lluuter.  Svo,  Is. 

The  Grimaldi  Shakespeare, — 
Notes  and  Emendations  on  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare,  from  a recently  discovered 
annotated  copy  by  the  late  J.  Grimaldi, 
Esq.,  Comedian.  "8vo,  cuts.  Is. 

A humorous  squib  on  the  late  Shake- 
speare Emendations. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. — Collections  concerning  the  Church  or 

Congregation  of  Protestant  Separatists  formed  at  Scrooby,  in  North  Nottinghamshire, 
in  the  time  of  James  I,  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth]  the  Parent  Colony  of  New 
England.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Iluntei*,  F.S  A.,  aad  an  Assistant  Keeper  of  her 
Majeslfs  Records.  Handsomely  printed,  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 


This  work  contains  some  very  important 
particulars  of  these  personages,  and  their 
connectious  previously  to  their  leaving 
England  and  lluiland,  \vhichAvere  entirely 
uu^iowu  to  former  writers,  and  have  only 


recently  been  discovered,  through  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  the  Author.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  volume  arc  some  beautiful 
Prefatory  Stanzas,  by  Richard  Monckion 
Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 


LOVE  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  PIOZZI  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 

friend  of  Dr.  Johnson),  written  when  she  was  Eighty,  to  the  handsome  actor,  William 
Augustus  Conway,  aged  Tweiitv-seveu.  Svo,  seweS,  2s. 

LIFE  OF  MR.  THOMAS  GENT,  Printer,  of  York.  Written  by 

Iiimself.  %\’0,fine  portrait^  engraved  hy  Aug.  Fox.  Cloth,  2s.  Cd,  (original  piice  9s.) 

The  Author  of  this  curious,  and  hitherto  was  the  author  as  well  as  printer.  The 

iuipiiblished,pieceof  Autobiography  is  well  Book  requires  no  encomium  to  those  who 

known  by  the  several  works  of  which  he  have  read  Southeifs  Doctor  J"' 

ENGLAND’S  WORTHIES,  under  whom  all  the  Civil  and  Bloody 
Warres,  since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related.  By  John  Vicars,  Author  of 
“ England’s  Parliameutaiy  Clironicle,’*  &-c.  8tc.  Royal  12rao,  reprinted  in  the  old  style 
{similar  to  Lady  Willoughby's  Diary),  with  copies  of  the  18  rare  portraits  after  Hollar, 
jjf’c.  Half  morocco,  us. 

LISTER. — The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Lister  (a  Nonconformist),  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  with  a coutcmporaiy  account  of  the  Defence  of  Bradford  and 
Capture  of  Leeds,  by  the  Parliamentarians,  in  1642.  Edited  by  Thos.  Wright,  F.8.A. 
8vo,  sewed,  2s. 


FORMAN.— The  Autobiography  and  Personal  Diarv  of  Dr.  Simon 
Forman,  the  celebrated  Astrologer,  1552-1602,  from  unpublished *MSS.  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum,  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.O.  Halliwell.  Small  4to,  sewed,  5s. 

Only  150  copies  privately  printed.  It  will  by  the  Camden  Society,  who  also  printed 

form  a compaaioiUoHr.Dee’s Diary,  printed  this  work  but  afterwards  suppressed  it. 


\ 


LIFE,  POETRY,  AND  LETTERS  OF  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 

the  Corn- Law  Rhymer  (of  Shettield).  Edited  by  his  Son-iu-Law,  John  Watkins 
Post  8vo,  cloth  {an  interesting  volume),  3s.  (original  price  7s.  6d.) 

WESLEY.— Narrative  of  a Remarkable  Transaction  in  tlie  Early  Life 

of  John  Wesley,  Now  first  printed,  from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

A very  curious  love  affair  between  J.  W.  thodists.  It  is  entirely  unknown  to  all 
and  his  housekeeper ; it  gives  a curious  in-  W esley’s  biographers. 

Bight  into  the  early  economy  of  the  Me- 

GOIJNTER’S  (Col.,  of  Racton,  Sussex)  Account  of  tbe  Miraculous 
Escape  of  King  Charles  II.  Now  first  printed.  Post  Svo,  Is. 

This  little  tract  takes  up  the  narrative  where  the  Royal  memoir  breaks  off. 


lpl)ilolog2  ^arlg  (IHnsUsl)  ILttcraturc. 


(COMPENDIOUS  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ENGLISH  DIO- 
J TION  ARY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  i\D.,  F.R.S.  &c.  8vo,  closely  printed  in 
treble  columns,  12s. 


Large  Paper.  Royal  Svo  {to  match  the  next  Article),  cloth,  £1. 


“ This  is  not  a mere  abridgment  of  the 
large  Dictionary,  hut  almost  an  entirely 
new  work.  In  this  compendious  one  will  be 
found,  at  a very  moderate  price,  all  that  is 


most  practical  and  valualile  in  the  former 
expensive  edition,  with  a great  accession 
of  new  words  and  matter.” — Author's 
Preface. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  Germanic,  and  Scandi- 
navian Languages  and  Nations,  with  Chronological  Specimens  of  their  Languages. 
By  J.  Bosworth,  D.D.  Royal  Svo,  boards,  £1. 

A new  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  and  now 
formerly  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition  published  separately. 


ANGLO-SAXON  DELECTUS ; serving  as  a first  Class-Book  to  tlxe 
Language.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  12mo, 
cloth.  2s.  6d. 


“To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a critical 
knowledge  of  their  own  Native  English, 
some  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  is  in- 
dispensable; and  we  have  never  seen  an 
introduction  better  calculated  than  the  pre- 
sent to  supply  the  wauts  of  a beginner  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  declensions  and 
conjugations  are  well  stated,  and  illustrated 


by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages.  A philosophical  spirit 
pervades  every  part.  The  Delectus  consists 
of  short  pieces,  on  various  subjects,  with 
extracts  from  Anglo-Saxon  Historj'  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a good  Glossary 
at  the  end/* — Athenceum,  Oct.  20,  18-49. 


GUIDE  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  TONGUE  : on  the  Basis  of 

Professor  Rask’s  Grammar ; to  which  are  added,  Reading  Lessons,  in  Verse  and  Prose, 

By  E.  J.  Vernon,  B.A.,  Oxoii,  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 


with  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Learners. 

“ Mr.  Vernon  has,  we  think,  acted  wisely 
in  taking  Rask  for  his  model ; but  let  no 
one  suppose  from  tbe  title  tliat  the  book  is 
merely  a compilation  from  the  work  of  that 

E*  " legist.  The  accidence  is  abridged  from 
, with  constant  revision,  correction, 
and  modification;  but  the  syntax,  a most 
important  portion  of  the  book,  is  original, 
and  is  compiled  with  great  care  and  skill ; 
and  the  latter  lialf  of  the  volume  consists  of 
a well-chosen  selection  of  extracts  from 


Anglo-Saxon  Mailers,  in  prose  and  verse, 
for  the  practice  of  the  student,  who  will 
find  great  assistance  in  reading  them  from 
tlie  grammatical  notes  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  and  from  the  glossary  which 
follows  them.  Tliis  volume,  well  studied, 
will  enable  any  one  to  read  with  ease  the 
generality  of  Aiiglo-Saxou  vTiters;  and  its 
cheapness  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  class.  It  has  our  hearty  recommen- 
dation.”— Literary  Gazette. 
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VALUABLE  AND  INTERES'tINa  BOOKS. 


ANALECTA  ANQ-LO-SAXONICA. — Selections,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  witli  an  Introductory  Ethnological  Essay,  and  Notes, 
Critical  aud  Explanatory.  By  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  of  the  University  of  Giessen.  Two 
thick  vols.  post  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  (original  price  18s.) 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ANGLO-SAXON  READING;  comprising 

^Ifric’s  Homily  on  the  Birth-day  of  St.  Gregory,  with  a copious  Glossary,  &c.  By 
L.  Langley,  F L.S.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ifilfric’s  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beauty  forth  Augustine'S  mission  to  the  “ Land  of 
of  composition,  and  interesting,  as  setting  the  Angies.” 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  GUTHLAC, 

Hermit  of  Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  time,  from  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  Charles  WyclifFe  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge.  12nio,  cloth,  os. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  HEXAMERON  OF  ST. 
BASIL,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St,  BasiPs  Admonitio  ad  Filium  Spiritualem. 
Now  first  printed,  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  with  a Translation  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  \V.  Norman.  &vo.  Second  Edition^  enlatged.  Sewed,  4s. 

ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  THE  STORY  OF  APOLLONIUS 

of  Tyre  upon  which  is  founded  the  Play  of  Pericles,  attributed  to  Shakespeare;— 
from  a MS.,  witu  a Translation  and  Glossary.  By  Benjamin  TJiorpe.  12mo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  (original  price  6s.) 

ANALECTA  ANGLO-SAXONIC A.— A Selection,  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors,  of  various  ages,  with  a Glossary.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
F.S.  A.  A New  Edition,  mth  corrections  and  improioements.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  (original 
price  12s.) 

POPULAR  TREATISES  ON  SCIENCE,  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. 
8vo,  cloth,  os. 

A PHILOLOGICAL  GRAMMAR,  grounded  upon  English,  and 

formed  from  a comparison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages.  Being  an  introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especiaiiy  English,  Latin,  aud  Greek.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B 1).,  of  St.  JohiPs  College,  Cambridge;  Author  of  “Poems  in 
the  Dorset  Dialect,”  “Anglo-Saxon  Delectus,”  &c.  8vo  (pp.  322),  cloth,  9s. 

“Mr.  Barnes’  work  is  an  excellent  spe-  tice  may  be  traced,  and  that  an  attempt 

cimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  advauc-  may  be  made  to  expound  a true  science  of 

ing  study  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  Grammar.  Mr.  Barnes  has  so  fiir  grounded 

illustrate  and  enrich  a scientific  exposi-  his  Grammar  upon  English  as  to  make  it  an 

tion  of  English  Grammar.” — Edinburgh  English  Grammar,  but  he  has  continually 
Guardian.  referred  to  comparative  philology,  and 

“ Of  the  science  of  Grammar,  by  indue-  sought  to  render  liis  w^ork  illustrative  of 
tion  Iroiii  the  nhilological  facts  of  many  general  forms,  in  conformity  with  princi- 

languages,  Mr.  Barnes  has,  in  this  volume,  pies  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  language 

supplied  a concise  and  comprehensive  ma-  of  all  mankind.  More  than  sixty  languages 

nual.  Grammarians  may  differ  as  to  the  have  been  compared  in  the  course  of  pre- 

regtilarity  of  the  principles  on  which  na-  paring  tlie  volume;  aud  the  general  prin- 

tions  have  constructed  their  forms  and  ciples  laid  down  will  be  found  useful  in  the 

usages  of  speech,  but  it  is  generally  allowed  study  of  various  tongues.  It  is  a learned 

that  some  conformity  or  similarity  of  prac-  aud  philosophical  treatise.”— ZiL  Gaz. 

SKELTON’S  (John,  Poet  Laureate  to  Hewry  VIII)  Poetical  Works: 
the  Bowge  of  Court,  Colin  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court?  (his  celebrated  Satire 
on  Woisey),  Phillip  Sparrow,  Elinour  Rumming,  &c.;  with  Notes  and  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Dyce.  2 vols.  8vo,  cloth,  14s.  (oiiginal  orice  £L  12s.) 

“The  power,  the  strangeness,  the  volu-  manner,  made  Skelton  one  of  the  most  ex- 
bility  of  his  language,  the  audacity  of  his  traordinary  writers  of  any  age  or  country.” 
satire,  aud  the  perfect  originality  of  his  — Southeg, 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY  IN  ENGLAND.  Illus- 
trated by  an  English  Poem  of  the  XIVth  Century,  mth  Notes.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell, 
Post  8vo,  Second  Edition,  with  a Jacsimile  of  the  original  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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TORRENT  OF  PORTUGAL;  an  English  Metrical  Romance.  Now 
first  published,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century,  preserved  in  the  Chetham 
Library  at  Manchester.  Edited  by  J.  O Halliwell,  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniform 
with  Ritson,  Weber,  and  EllWs  publications.  6s. 

“ This  is  a valuable  and  interesting  ad-  to  the  collections  of  Ritson,  Weber,  and 

dition  to  our  list  of  early  English  metrical  Ellis.” — Literary  Gazette. 

romances,  aud  an  indispensable  companion 

HARROWING  OF  HELL ; a Miracle  Play,  written  in  the  Reign  of 
Edward  II.  Now'  first  published,  from  the  Original  in  the  British  Museum,  mth  a 
Modern  Reading,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
8m;.  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

NUG-2E  POETICA;  Select  Pieces  of  Old  English  Popular  Poetry, 
illustrating  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  XVth  Century.  Edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell. 
Post  8vo,  only  100  copies  printed,  cloth,  5s. 

ANECDOTA  LTTERARIA ; a Collection  of  Short  Poems  in  English, 
Latiu,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  History  of  England  in  the  Xlllth 
Century ; and  more  especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  different  Classes 
of  Society.  Bv  T.  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  kc.  8vo,  cloth,  only  250  copies  printed,  5s. 

RARA  MATHEMATICA ; or,  a Collection  of  Treatises  on  the  Mathe- 
matics  and  Subjects  connected  with  them,  from  ancient  inedited  MSS.  By  J.  0. 
Halliwell.  8vo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  3j. 

PHILOLOGICAL  PROOFS  of  the  Original  Unity  and  Recent  Origin 
of  the  Human  Race,  derived  from  a Comparison  of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Ai^rica,  and  America.  By  A.  J.  Johnes.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  (original  price  12s.  6d.) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  to  whose  works  it  will  be  found  a 
useful  Supplement. 


— 
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Bibliographical  list  of  all  the  Works  which  hare  been  pub- 
lished towards  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England.  By  John  Russell 
Smith.  Post  8vo,  Is 

“Very  serviceable  to  such  as  prosecute  • • r • We  very  cordially  recommend  it  to 
the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects,  or  are  notice.” 

collecting  works  on  that  curious  subject.  Metropolitan, 

GLOSSARY  OF  PROVINCIAL  AND  LOCAL  WORDS  USED 

IN  ENGLAND;  by  F.  Grose,  F.S.A.:  with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Supple- 
ment, by  Samuel  Pegge,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


Cornwall.—  SB^cimens  of  Cornish 
Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Uncle  Jan  Treenoodle,  with 
some  Introductory  Remarks  aud  a Glos- 
sary by  an  Antiquarian  Friend;  also  a 
Selection  of  Songs  and  other  Pieces  con- 
nected with  Cornwall.  Post  8vo,  with 
a curious  portrait  of  Dolly  Fentrcath. 
Cloth,  4s. 

Cheshire. — Attempt  at  a Glossary 
of  some  Words  used  iu  Cheshire.  By 
Roger  Wilbraham,  F.A.S.,  kc.  12mo,  bds. 
2s.  6d.  (original  price  os.) 


Dorset. — Poems  of  Rural  lAfe,  in 
the  Dorset  Dialect,  with  a Dissertation 
and  Glossary.  Bv  the  Rev.  Wm.  Barnes, 
B.D.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, royal  12mo,  cloth,  lOs. 

A fine  poetic  feeling  is  displayed 
through  the  various  pieces  in  this  Vo- 
lume; according  to  some  critics  nothing 
has  appeared  equal  to  it  since  the  time 
of  Burns;  the  “Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine ” for  December,  1844,  gave  a re- 
view of  the  First  Edition  some  pages 
iu  length. 
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VALUABLE  AND  INTEEESTING  BOOKS. 


Devonshire. — A Devonshire  Dia~ 
logue,  in  Four  Parta  Mrs.  Palmer, 
sister  to  Sir  Joshua  Ke}fnolds)  witli  Glos- 
sary, by  tiie  Rev.  J.  Phillipps,  of  Mcui- 
bury,  Devou.  l-mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Durham, — A Glossary  of  Words 
used  in  Teesdale,  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham. Post  8vo,  v)ith  a Map  of  the  Dis- 
trict, Clotii,  6s. 


Dssex, — John  Noalces  and  Mary 
Styles:  a Poem;  exhibiting  some  of  the 
most  striking  lingual  localisms  pecuhar 
to  Essex;  with  a Glossary.  By  Charles 
Clark,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hall,  Essex. 
Post  bvo,  cloth,  2s. 


Lancashire, —Dialect  of  SouthLan- 
cashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin’s  Tummus  and 
Meriry ; revised  and  corrected,  with  his 
Rhymes,  and  an  enlarged  Glossary  of 
Words  aud  Phrases,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Rural  Population  of  tlie  Manutacturmg 
Districts  of  South  Lancashire.  By  Samuel 
Bamford.  12mo,  Second  Edition,  Cloth, 
3s.  (id. 

Leicestershire  WordSj  Phrases^ 
and  Proverbs.  By  A B.  Evans,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  Market-Bosworth  Gram- 
mar School  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 


I^orthamptonshire, — The  Dialect 
aud  Folk-Lore  of  Northamptonshire : a 
Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  Provin- 
cialisms, Collection  of  Fairy  Legends, 
Popular  Superstitious,  Ancient  Customs, 
Proverbs,  hue.  By  Thomas  Sternberg. 
12mo,  cloth,  03. 


^orthamptomhire, — Glossary  of 
Northamptonshire  Words  and  Plirases; 
with  examples  of  their  colloquial  use,  and 
iilustraiious,  from  various  Authors ; to 
which  are  added,  the  Customs  of  the 
County.  By  Miss  A.  E.  Baker.  2 vols. 
post  8vo,  cloth,  £1.  4s. 


Sussex. — A Glossary  of  the  Pro- 
vincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex 
By  \V.  Durraut  Cooper,  P.S.A.  Post  8vo, 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Cloth,  5s. 

Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,^- 
Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs,  aud  Ballads, 
by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoretod 
aud  Cumberland  Dialects;  now  &st 
collected;  to  which  is  a/ided,  a copious 
GI0SSU17  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Coun- 
ties. Post  8vo  (pp.  408),  cloth,  9s. 

All  the  poetical  quotations  in  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sandboy’s  Visit  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,”  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

Wiltshire. — A Olossa/ry  of  Pro- 
vincial  W’^ords  and  Phrases  in  use  in 
Wiltshire,  showing  their  Derivation  m 
numerous  instances,  from  the  Language 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  By  John  louge 
Akerman,  Esq.,  E.S.A.  12mo,  cloth,  3s. 

Wiltshire^  <^c, — Spring  Tide,  or 
the  Angler  and  his  Friends.  By  J.  Y. 
Merman.  12mo,  plates,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
These  Dialogues  incidentally  illustrate 
tlie  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England. 

Yorkshire, — The  Yorkshire  Dia- 
lect, exemplified  in  various  Dialogues, 
Tales,  ana  Songs,  apphcahle  to  the 
County;  with  a Glossary.  Post  8vo,  Is. 

A Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words 

and  Phrases,  collected  in  W hitby  and  its 
Neighbourhood;  with  examples  of  their 
colloquial  use  and  allusions  to  local  Cus- 
toms and  Traditions.  By  an  Inhabitant. 
12mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Yorkshire, -The  Hallamshire  {dis- 
trict of  Sheffield)  Glossary.  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Huutcr,  author  of  the  History  of 
“Hallamshire,”  “South  Yorkshire,” &c. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  (original  price  8s.) 


^rcljaeologo. 


4 ECH.EOLOG-ICAL  INDEX  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic, 

fA  Romano-Britisli,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Periods.  By  John  Yonge  Akerman,  Fellow  and 
^ Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  8vo,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
comprising  upwards  of  fve  hundred  objects.  Cloth,  15s, 

This  work,  thou-h  intended  as  an  intro-  The  plates,  iiuleed  to^  the  most  valuable 

X,llia  _ > . . ^ , . i*  Krkfli  •nriTi'iViPr  niifi 


duction  and  a guide  to  the  study  of  our  early 
antiquities,  will,  it  is  hoped,  also  prove  or 
service  as  a book  of  reference  to  the  pruc- 

lised  Archieologist.  . • • i. 

“One  of  the  first  wants  of  an  incipient 
Antiquary  is  tlie  facility  of  comparison; 
;uul  here  It  is  furuished  him  at  one  glance. 


part  of  tlie  book,  both  by  their  number  and 
tlie  judicious  selection  of -types  fuid  exam- 
ples which  they  contain.  It  is  a book 
which  we  can,  on  this  account,  safely  and 
warmly  recommend  to  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  tlie  antiquities  of  their  native  land.” 
— Literary  Gazette, 
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T?T7MATNa  OF  PAGAN  SAXONDOM,  principally  from  Tumuli  in 

England  Dravra  from  the  Originals.  Described  and  illustrated  by  John  Ijonge 
Akerman,  Fellow  aud  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  One  handsome  volume, 

4to,  tctM  40  COLOURED  PLATES,  Aa//»mroeco, 

The  plates  are  admirably  executed  by  “^*>6  Author  It  is  ^ 

Mr.  Basire,  aud  coloured  under  the  direc-  the  notice  of  the  Arclneologist. 

VESTIGES  OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inhabitants,  from  the  mostHemote  Ages  to  Refora^ 
tiou  By  Thomas  Bateman,  Esq.,  of  Yolgrave,  Derbyshire  In  Ibt 

8vo,  voith  numerous  woodcuts  of  Tumuli  and  their  contents,  Crosses, Tombs,  § c.  Cloth,  los. 

RELIOUI^  ANTIQUUE  EBORACEN  SIS,  or  Relics  of  Antiquity, 

^relaring  to  the  County  of  York.  By  W.  Bowman,  of  Leeds,  assisted  by  several 
eminent  Antiquaries.  4to,  6 Parts  (complete),  las. 

RELIOUI^  ISURIANjE  : the  Remains  of  the  Roman  Isurium,  now 
Aldborough,  near  Boroughhridge,  Yorkshire,  illustrated  and  described.  By  Henry 
Ecroyd  Smith.  Royal  4to,  with  37  plates,  cloth,  £1.  os. 

The  most  highly  illustrated  work  ever  published  on  a Roman  Station  in  England. 

'm7^r''RTPTTON  OP  A ROMAN  BUILDING,  and  other  Remains, 

ByJ.E.Lee.  Imperial  8vo,  with  20 

tertsting  etchings  hy  the  Author,  Sewed,  5s. 

^OT  Of-rTST  AND  JOURNAL  OF  ANTIQUARIAJf 

t^f  S:.  Edited  by  J.  0.  HaUiwell.  8vo.  Nos.  I to  :L.  complete,  with  Index  (pp.  420), 
wilii  1?  enuravhws,  cloth,  reduced  jrom  10s.  6d.  to  os.  bd.  • a +• 

UF«STFR  JOURNAL  OE  ARCHEOLOGY:  conducted  under  the 

in  4to,  wUn  engravmps.  Published  Quarterly.  Annual  bubsciiption,  l.s.  Aos. 
are  ready. 

A-RPTTSrnT.nOTA  OAMBRENSIS. — A Record  of  the  Antiquities, 

"^nSorical,  Genealogical,  Topographical,  aud  Architectural,  of  ^ 

K conTpleti,  in  4 i ols,  8vo.  many  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth,  £2.  .8. 

Any  odd  Parts  may  be  had  to  complete  Sets. 

- Second  Series,  6 vols.  8vo,  cloth,  £3.  os. 

Third  Series,  Vol.  I,  cloth,  £1.  5s. 


j^umtsmatics. 


TNTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  op  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 
T COINS  By  j Y Akerman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Foolscap  8 ^ 

hook),  cloth,  6s.  6d. 


TRADESMEN’S  TOKENS  struck  in  London  and  its  Yicmity,  from 

1648  to  1671,  described  from  the  originals  in  the 

German,  F.S.A.  8vo,  with  8 plates  of  numerous  examples,  cloth,  15s. 

Large  Eager,  in  4to,  cloth,  £1.  Is. 


This  work  comprises  a list  of  nearly  three 
thousand  Tokens,  and  contains  occasional 
illustrative  topographical  and  antiquarum 
notes  ou  persons,  places,  streets,  old  tai  era 


and  coffee-house  sisms,  See.  See.  &c.,  with 
an  introductory  account  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a cui- 
rcncy. 
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iO  VALUABLE  AND  INTEKESTINU  BOOKS. 


ANCIENT  COINS  OF  CITIES  AND  PEINCES,  GeoffraphicaUy 

Arranged  and  Described — llispania,  Gallia,  Britannia.  By  J.  Y.  Akemian,  F.S.A,  I 
8vo,  with  engraviujfs  of  many  hundred  Coins  from  actual  examples.  Cloth,  18s. 

COINS  OF  THE  EOMANS  EELATINO  TO  BEITAIN,  Described  ' 

and  Illustrated.  By  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A,  Second  Edition^  greatly  enlarged,  8vo, 
with  plates  and  woodcuts^  10s.  6d. 

NUMISMATIC  ILLUSTEATIONS  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the 
NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  J.  Y.  Akerman.  numerous  woodcuts  from  the  origiml 

Coins  in  carious  puSlic  and  private  Collections.  Clotli,  5s.  ( 

NUMISMATIC  CHEONICLE  AND  JOUENAL  OF  THE  NUMIS- 
MATIC SOCIETY.  Edited  by  J.  Y.  Akerman.  Published  Quarterly,  at  3s.  6(L 
per  Number. 

This  is  the  only  repertory  of  Numismatic  ages  and  countries,  by  the  first  Numisma- 
intelUgence  ever  published  in  England.  It  tiats  of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign, 
contains  papers  on  coins  and  medals,  of  all  Odd  parts  to  complete  sets. 

LIST  OF  TOKENS  ISSUED  BY  WILTSHIEE  TEADESMEN 

in  the  Seventeenth  Centuiy.  By  J.  Y.  Akcman.  plates,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

LECTUEES  ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  GEEEKS  AND 

ROMANS,  Dehvered  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  Edward  Cardwell,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban’s  Hail,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  History.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  (original 
price  bs.  6d ) 

A veiy  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a pleasing  and  popular  manner. 

HISTOEY  OF  THE  COINS  OF  CUNOBELINE,  and  of  the  , 

ANCIENT  BRITONS.  By  the  Rev.  Beale  Poste.  8vo,  with  numerous  plates  and  ‘ 

woodcuts,  cloth  {only  printed),  £1.  8s. 


topographs* 


JOUENEY  TO  BERESFORD  HALL,  in  Derbyshire,  the  Seat  of 

Charles  Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Anghr.  By  W.  Alexander,  F.S.A. 
F.L.S.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  Crown  4to,  pHnted  on 
tmted  paper,  vnth  a spirited  frontispiece,  representing  Walton  and  his  adopted  Son 
Cotton  in  the  Fishing-house,  and  vignette  title-page.  Cloth,  5s. 

Dedicated  to  the  Anglers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  vaiious  Walton  and  Cotton 
Clubs.  Only  Vdfi  printed. 


AECHjEOLOGICAL  MINE ; a Magazine,  in  whicli  will  be  comprised 
the  liistoiy  of  Kent,  founded  on  the  basis  of  Hasted.  By  A.  J.  Dunkiu.  8vo. 
Parts  1 to  24.  Pubhsbed  Monthly.  Is.  each, 

NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES  in  the  Co<mties  of  KENT,  SUSSEX, 

and  SURREY,  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those  of  more  recent  Date;  wi^ 
some  Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Memorials  and  other  Antiquities.  By  the  Rev,  Arthur 
Hussey.  Thick  8vo,^«e^/a/^^.  Cloth,  lbs. 


KENTISH  CUSTOMS. — Consuetudines  Kanci®.  A History  of  Gave] 
kino,  and  other  remarkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  By  Charles  Sandy 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  {Cantianus).  Ilbislruted  with  facsimiles;  avery  handsome  volume.  Cloth,  15 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  of  RICHBOROUGH,  EECUI 

VER,  and  LY.MNE,  in  Kent.  13y  C.  R.  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Small  4to  %ci, 
many  engravings  on  wood  and  copper,  by  F.  II'.  Fuirholt.  Cloth,  £1.  Is.  ’ 

« No  iintiquarian  volume  could  display  a seiited—  Roach  Smith,  the  ardent  explore 

trio  of  names  more  zealous,  successful,  and  Fairholt,  the  excellent  illustrator  - ar 

intelligent,  on  the  subject  of  Romano-Bri-  Rolfe,  the  indefatigable  collector.”— Zi/ 
tish  remains,  than  the  three  here  repre-  vary  Gazette. 
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TTTciTnTlV  AVT>  ANTIQUITIES  of  DARTFORD,  in  Kent;  with 
incidental  Notices  of  Places  in  its  Neighbourhood.  By  J.  Dunkm.  8vo,  \T  plates. 
Only  150  printed.  Cloth,  £1.  Is. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  of  GRAVESEND,  in  Kent,  and  of  the 
Port  of  London  By  R.  P.  Cruden,  late  Mayor  of  Gravesend.  Royal  8\o,  ^7 
plates  and  woodcuts  h rery  handsome  volume.  Cloth,  10s.  (ongmal  price  £1.  8s.) 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROMAN  and  other  ANTIQUITIES  discovered 
S sSsiS  S Gmwnt  Kent.  By  A.  J.  IMuti.,  8vo,  IW  vnnUi,- 

Cloth,  6s.  6d.  . 

HISTORY  OF  ROMNEY  MARSH,  in  Kert,  from  the  time  ot  the 

Clotli,  12s.  4 1 • A 1 

CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  on  Professor  Willis’s  “Architectural 

Canterbu^rCathedral.”  By  C.  Sandys,  of  Canterbury.  Svo,  2s.  Gd. 

TTTRTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  TOWN  of  LANCASTER. 

CompUed  from  Authentic  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson.  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 

A TYRRCR IPTIA^E  ACCOTTNT  of  LIA'ERPOOL,  as  it  was  during 

^ qS  of  con,.,,,  1775-1800.  B,  Bietard  Esew. 

F S A A handsome  volume.  Royal  8vo,  wtth  illustrations,  Clotl ' ^ , 

In  addition  to  infonnati-m  relative  to  the  have  never 

NOTICES  OF  THE  HISTORY  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  ISLIP, 

Oxon.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell.  Svo  (oniy  50 iiriwieff),  sewed.  Is. 

HISTORY  OF  BANBURY,  in  Oxfordshire ; including  Copious  His- 
torical and  Antiquarian  Notices  of  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Mired  Beeslcy. 

Svo  684  closely  printed  pages,  with  60  woodcuts,  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art,  by 

0.  Jewett,  of  Oxford.  14s.  (original  price  £1.  5s.) 

HISTORY  OF  WITNEY,  with  Notes  of  the  Neighbouring  Parishes 
and  Hamlets  in  Oxfordshire.  By  the  ^y.  Dr.  Giles  formerly  leUow  of  Chnst  s 
College,  Oxford.  8vo,  plates.  Cloth  {only  printed),  6s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARISH  and  TOWN  of  BAMPTON,  in  Oxford- 
shire, with  the  District  and  Hamlets  belonging  to  it.  By  the  Rei.  Dr.  Giles.  8vo, 
plates.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  /s.  6d- 

SUSSEX  GARLAND.— A Collection  of  Ballads,  Sonnets,  Tales, 

Flftffies  Sont^.  Epitaplis,  &c..  illustrative  of  the  County  of  Sussex  ; with  Notices, 
Historical,  Biographical,  and  Descriptive.  By  James  Taylor.  Post  Svo,  engravings. 

^^loth  12s 

HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  ^^^CIENT  PORT  and 

Town  of  RYE,  in  Sussex ; compiled  from  Original  Documents.  By  William  Hollow  ay. 
Esq.  Thick  Svo  {only  200  printed),  cloth,  £1.  Is. 

HISTORY  OF  WINCHELSEA,  in  Sussex.  By  W.  Durrant  Cooper, 

F.S.A.  Svo,  fine  plates  and  woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

CHRONICLE  OF  BATTEL  ABBEY,  in  Sussex ; originally  compiled 
in  Latin  by  a Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now  first  translated,  with  Notes,  ^d 
an  Abstract  of  the  subsequent  History  of  the  Abbey.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.A. 
8vo,  with  illustrations.  Cloth,  Ss. 

HAND-BOOK  TO  LEWES,  in  Sussex,  Historical  and  Descriptive; 
witli  Notices  of  the  Recent  Discoveries  at  the  Priory.  By  Mark  Antony  Lower. 
12mo,  many  engravings.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  of  PEVENSEY,  in  Sussex.  By  M.  A.  Lower.  12mo, 

woodcuts,  Is. 


VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  TOWN  of  SEAFORD,  Sussex.  By  M.  A. 
Lower.  8vo,  plates.  Eoai'ds,  3s.  6d. 

HISTORY  AXD  ANTIQUITIES  op  thk  TOWN  op  MARL- 
BOROUGH, and  more  generally  of  the  entire  Huudved  of  Selkley  in  Wiltshire.  Bv 
James  Way  leu,  Esq.  Thick  8vo.  Cloth,  Us. 

This  volume  describes  a portion  of  Wilts  not  included  by  Sir  B C.  Hoare  and 
Other  topographers. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  op  the  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY  op 

SALLEY,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  its  Foundation  and  Bcnetactors,  Abbots,  Possessions 
Compotus,  and  Dissolution,  and  its  e.\isting  Remains.  Edited  by  J.  llarlaud  Roval 
8vo,  12  plates.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  ^ 

ANNALS  AND  LEGENDS  of  CALAIS;  with  Sketches  of  Emi<rr^ 

Notabilities,  and  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Bv  Robert  Bell  Calton,  autho°  of 
C^h  5s  Gottland,”  &c.  ike.  Post8vo,  with  fronlispiece  and  mjnette. 

■ ®*^tertaining  volume  on  a town  full  of  historical  associations  connected 

With  Lugland. 


S?eraltii*u,  ^cncalogu,  anti  Surnames. 

« 

CURIOSITIES  OF  HERALDRY ; witli  Illustrations  from  Old 
English  Writers.  Bv  Mark  Antony  Lower,  M.A.,  author  of  “Essays  on  En«-lish 
Surnames;”  with  illuminuted  title-jjage^  and  nuinerous  engravings  from  desUt^  bv 
the  Author.  8vo,  cloth,  14-s.  ^ j v 

PEDIGREES  OF  THE  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY  of  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. By  William  Berry,  late,  and  for  fifteen  years,  Rt^gistering  Clerk  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  autiior  of  the  “ Encycloj)ajdia  lleraldica,”  &c.  &c.  Folio  (onlv  125 
printed).  £1.  5s.  (original  price  £3.  10s). 

GENEALOGICAL  and  HERALDIC  HISTORY  of  the  Extinct  and 

Dormant  BARONETCIES  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  J.  Burke,  Esq, 
^dium  8vo.  Second  Edition.  638  closelg  printed  pages,  in  double  columns,  with  'about 
1000 engraved  onwood,fineportraitof  James  1.  Cloth,  10s.  (original price £1.83.) 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES. — An  Essay  on  Family  Nomenclature,  His- 
torical, Etymological,  and  Humorous;  with  several  illustrative  Appendices.  By  Mark 
Ajitony  Lower,  M.A.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  woodcuts.  Cloth,  12s. 


This  new  and  much  improved  edition,  be- 
sides a great  enlargement  of  the  chapters, 
contained  in  the  previous  editions,  com- 
prises seveial  that  are  entirely  new,  to- 
gether with  notes  on  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Norman  surnames.  The  “Additional  Pro- 
lusions,” besides  the  ai*ticles  on  Rebuses, 


Allusive  Arms,  and  the  Roll  of  Battel 
Abbey,  contain  dissertations  on  Inn  Signs 
and  remarks  on  Christian  names;  with  a 
copious  Index  of  many  thousand  names. 
These  feat  tu*es  render  “ English  Surnames'* 
rather  a new  work  than  a new  edition. 


INDEX  TO  THE  PEDIGREES  and  ARMS  contained  in  the  Heralds’ 
Visitations  and  otlier  Genealogical  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  By  R.  Sims 
of  the  Manuscript  Department.  8vo,  closely  printed  in  double  columns.  Cloth,  iss.  ’ 
An  indispensable  work  to  those  engaged  ing  the  different  families  of  the  same  name 


in  Genealogical  and  Topographical  pursuits,  in  any  county),  as  recorded  by  the  Heralds 

affordm^  a ready  clue  to  the  Pedigrees  and  in  their  Visitations  between  the  years  1528 

Arms  of  nearly  40,000  of  the  Gentry  of  to  1086. 

Englaud,  their  Aesidences,  &c.  (dislinguish- 

A GRAMMAR  of  BRITISH  HERALDRY,  consi?ting  of  Blazon” 
mid  "Marshalling;”  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Syrabols  and 
Ensigns,  fly  the  Rev.  AV.  Sloaiie-Evaiis,  B.A.  Svo,  with  26  plates,  comprising  up- 
wards of  400 fgures.  Cloth,  5s.  i J r 

One  of  the  best  introductions  ever  published. 
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A PLEA  FOB  THE  ANTIQUITY  of  HERALDRY,  with  an  Attempt 
to  Expound  its  Theory  and  Elucidate  its  History.  By  W.  Smith  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 


BARONIA  ANGLIA  CONCENTRATA  ; or,  a Concentration  of  aU 
the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin  fromAA'rit  of  Summons,  and 
not  from  any  specific  Limited  Creation ; showing  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirship, 
as  well  as  those  Families  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  of  those  whom  that 
celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to  notice:  interspersed  with  Interesting  Notices  and 
Explanatory  Remarks.  AVhereto  is  added  the  Proofs  of  Parliamentary  Sitting  from 
the  Reign  of  Edward  I to  Queen  Anne ; also,  a Glossary  of  Dcnnant  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Peerage  Hiles,  witli  references  to  presumed  existing  Heirs.  By  Sir  T.C.  Banks. 
2 vols.  4to,  cloth,  £3.  3s ; noic  offered  for  15s. 


A book  of  great  research  by  the  well- 
kno\vn  author  of  the  “Dormant  and  Extinct 
Peerage,”  and  other  heraldic  and  historical 
works.  Tliosefondof  genealogical  pursuits 
ought  to  secure  a copy  while  it  is  so  cheap. 
It  may  be  considered  a Supplement  to  his 


former  works.  Tlie  second  volume,  pp.  210- 
300,  contains  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  Nova  Scotia 
Baronets,  distinguishing  those  who  had 
seisin  of  lands  there. 


jtine  ^rts. 

♦ 


PLAYING  CARDS. — Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  History  of 
Placing  Cards  in  Europe.  By  AV.  A.  Cliatto,  author  of  the  “ History  of  Wood 
Engraving;”  w'itli  Illustrations  by  J.  Jackson.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings,  both  plain  and  coloured.  Cloth,  £1.  Is. 


“The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cation of  the  suits  and  their  marks,  and  the 
heraldic,  theological,  and  political  emblems 
pictured  from  time  to  time,  in  their  changes, 
opens  a new'  field  of  antiquarian  interest; 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto 
has  explored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gleaned 
by  his  successors.  The  plates  with  wdiich 
the  volume  is  enriched  add  considerably  to 
its  value  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether,  it  con- 
tains more  matter  than  has  ever  before 
been  collected  in  one  view  upon  the  same 


subject.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly amusing;  and  the  most  critical 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  entertained  by  the 
variety  of  curious  outlying  learning  Mr. 
Cfritto  has  somehow' contrived  to  draw  into 
the  investigations.” — Allas. 

“Indeed  the  entire  production  deserves 
our  warmest  approbation.” — Lit.  Gaz. 

“ A perfect  lund  of  antiquarian  research, 
and  most  interesting  even  to  persons  who 
never  play  at  cai*ds.” — TaiPs  Mag. 

“A  curious,  entertaining,  and  really 
learned  book.” — Rambler. 


HOLBEIN’S  DANCE  OF  DEATH;  with  an  Historical  and  Literary 

Introduction,  by  an  Antiquary.  ^ Square  post  8vo,  with  53  engravings — being  the  most 
acevraie  copies  ever  executed  of  these  Gents  of  Art — and  a frontispiece  of  an  ancient 
bedstead  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a Dance  of  Death  carved  on  it,  engraved  by  Fairkolt. 
Cloth,  9s 

“The  designs  are  executed  with  a spirit  “Ces  53  planches  des  Schlotthauer  sont 
and  fidelity  quite  extraordinary.  They  are  d’une  exquise  perfection.” — Langlois,  Essai 

indeed  most  truthful” — Athenaum.  sur  les  Dances  des  Morts. 


THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  (present  Version).  Small  8ro, 

beautifully  printed  by  Wliittingham ; every  page  ornamented  with  woodcut  borders, 
designed  by  Hans  Holbein  and  Albert  Durer,  copied  from  the  celebrated  Book  of  Prayer 
called  “Queen  Elizabeth’s.”  Antique  cloth,  10^.  M. — Plain  morocco, flexible  back, 
and  gilt  edges,  I I5. — Antique  morocco,  bevelled  boards,  edges  gilt  and  tooled,  16s.  6d. 

Containing  upwards  of  700  pages.  The  designs  represent  scenes  in  Scripture 
History,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  Dance  of  Death  with  all  conditions  of  persons, 

&c.,  illustrated  w ith  appropriate  mottoes. 

MEMOIRS  OF  PAINTING,  with  a Chronological  History  of  the 
Importation  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into  England  since  the  French  Revo- 
lution. By  W.  Buchanan,  2 vols.  8vo,  boards,  7s.  6d.  (original  price  ^1.  6s.) 
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VALUABLE  AND  INTERESTIXa  BOOKS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  op  the  COUNTY  op 

ESSEX,  Irom  the  Xonnau  Erato  the  Sixteenth  Century;  with  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  Details,  &c.,  from  a Series  of  measured  Di'uwings  and  Architectural  and 
Chi’onological  Descriptions.  By  James  Iladtield,  iVrehitect.  Imperial  4to,  SO  'plaUt, 
leather  back,  cloth  sides,  £1.  11s.  6d. 

niSTOIRE  DE  L’ARCHITliCTURE  SACREE  du  quatri^me  au 

dixiiime  si^cle  dans  les  anciens  evfiches  de  Geneve,  Lausanne  et  Sion.  Par  J.  D. 
Bluvignac,  Architecte.  One  vol.  Svo  (pp  450),  and  ;17  Plates,  and  a 4to  Atlas  of  82 
flates  oj  Architecture,  Sculjiture,  Frescoes.  Reliquaries,  cj'c.  ^c.  £2.  lOjf. 

A very  remarkable  Book,  and  worth  the  notice  of  the  Architect,  the  Ai’chseologist, 
and  the  Artist. 


??0}3ular  iJoEtrs,  3:alr0,  anli  Superstitious, 


I i 


12mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  4s.  6d. 

POPULAR  RHYMES  axd  NURSERY  TALES,  with  Historical 

Elucidations.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell.  12mo,  cloth,  4s.  Gd. 

Pihymes,  Places  and  Families,  Superstition 


This  very  interesting  volume  on  the  Tra- 
ditional Literature  ot  England  is  divided 
into  Nursery  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery 
Stories,  Game  Rhymes,  Alpluibet  Rhymes, 
Biddle  Rhymes,  Nature  Songs,  Proverb 


Rhymes,  Chtstom  Rhymes,  and  Nursery 
Songs  ; a large  number  are  here  printed  for 
the  first  time.  It  may  be  considcreil  a 
sequel  to  the  preceding  article. 


“Dr.  Rimbault  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  coRect  the  words  of  the  Songs  which 


used  to  delight  the  rustics  of  former 
times.” — Atlas, 


BALLAD  ROMANCES.  By  R.  H,  Homo,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ Orion,’’ 

&.C.  12mo  (pp  218),  cloth,  3s.  (original  price  Gs.  6d.) 


Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a Bohemian 
Legend;  the  Monk  u .Swineshead  Abbey, 
a ballad  Chronn-it*  die  Death  of  King 
John;  the  Tliree  r^mghts  of  Cumelott,  a 
Fairy  Talc;  tlie  Jbntad  of  Delora,  or  the 
Passion  of  Andrt-i  ^■omo;  Bedd  Gelert,  a 
Welsh  Ig'geml;  Ben  Capstiui,  a Ballad  of 
the  Night  Watch;  the  Life  of  the  Wood- 
lands, a Child’s  Story. 


“Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and 
picturesque  description.  Mr.  Horne  should 
write  us  more  Fairy  Talcs;  we  know  none 
to  equjil  him  since  the  days  of  Drayton  and 
Uernck.”—  Examiner. 

“Tiie  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a 
fine  one;  it  is  eutitied  the  ‘Noble  Heart,’ 
and  not  only  in  tit'e  hut  in  treatment 
well  imitates  tlie  style  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.” — Athenceum, 

WILTSHIRE  TALES,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs  and 

Dialect  of  that  and  adjomiiig  Counties.  By  Joliu  Yoiige  Akerniaii.  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“AVe  will  conclude  with  a simple  hut  the  stories  as  it  is  interestin''  as  a picture 

hearty  recommeiidatioii  ot  a little  book  of  rustic  muuners.”  ® 

which  is  as  humorous  lor  the  drolleries  of  Tallis's  IFeeklg  Toper 

MERRY  TALES  of  the  WISE  MEN  of  GOTHAM,  Edited  bv 

James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Post  Svo,  Is. 

SAINT  PATRICK’S  PURGATORY.-An  ]issay  on  the  Le-ends  of 

HeU,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Tliomas  WriWa 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &C.  Post  8V0,  cloth,  6s.  ^ ivmaa 


“ It  must  be  obseiwed  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory, 
but  a complete  history  of  the  legends  and 
fluperstitions  relating  to  the  subject,  from 
the  earliest  times,  rescued  from  old  MSS. 
as  weR  as  from  old  printed  books.  More- 


over, it  embraces  a singular  chapter  of  lite- 
rary history,  omitted  by  Warton  and  all 
former  writers  withwTiom  weare  acquaint- 
ed ; and  we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms 
the  best  introduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet 
been  pubhshed.” — Literary  Gazette, 
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ANDBOOK  TO  THE  LIBRARY  of  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM; 

containing  a brief  Histoiy  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  various  Collections  of  which 
it  is  composed;  Descriptions  of  the  Catalogues  in  present  use;  Classed  Lists  of 
the  Manuscripts,  &c.;  and  a variety  of  information  indispensable  for  Uterarj^  Men; 
with  some  Account  of  the  principal  Public  Libraries  in  London.  By  llicliaru  8ims, 
of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts.  Compiler  of  the  “Index  to  the  Heralds’ 
Visitations.”  Small  Svo  (pp.  438),  toi/A  Cloth,  5s. 

It  will  be  found  a very  useful  work  to  every  literary  person  or  public  institution 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


"A  little  handbook  of  tlie  Library  lias 
been  published,  which  I tliink  wuil  be  most 
useful  to  the  Public.” — Lord  Seymour's 
Reply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July,  1854. 

“lam  much  pleased  with  your  book,  and 
find  m it  abundance  of  information  which 
I wanted.” — Letter  from  Albert  ICay,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the  Fromptorium  Tar~ 
mlorumf  ^c. 

“I  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you 
how  much  1 like  your  nice  little  ‘ Hand- 


book to  the  Library  of  tlie  British  Museum,’ 
w'hich  1 sincerely  hope  may  have  the  suc- 
cess which  it  deserv'es.”— Thos. 
Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  the  ^Biogra^ 
phia  Britannica  Literariaf  ^‘C. 

“ Mr.  Sims’s  * Handbook  to  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  ’ is  a very  compre- 
hensive and  instructive  volume 

1 venture  to  predict  for  it  a wide  circula- 
tion.”— Mr.  Bolton  Corney,  in  Notes  and 
Queries^'  No.  213, 


A MANUAL  FOR  the  GENEALOGIST,  TOPOGRAPHER,  AN- 
TIQUARY, AND  LEGAL  PROFESSOR;  consisting  of  a Guide  to  the  various  Public 
Records,  Registers,  Wills,  Printed  Books,  &c.  &c.  By  Richard  Sims,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Compiler  of  the  “ Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,” 
“Index  to  the  Pedigrees  in  the  Heralds*  Visitations,”  he. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CATALOGUE  of  ENGLISH  WRITERS 

ON  ANGLING  AND  ICHTHYOLOGY.  By  John  Russell  Smith.  Post  Svo,  sewed.  Is.  6J. 

BIBLIOTHECA  MADRIGALIANA — A Bibliograpliical  Account  of 
the  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  England  during  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  (Canzonets,  he. 
&c.  By  Edward  F.  Rimhault,  LL.D.,  F.S  A.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

It  records  a class  of  books  left  unde-  furnishes  a most  valuable  Catalogue  oi 
scribed  by  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  and  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  age  to  w liich  it  refers. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  RARITIES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of 
CAMBRIDGE.  By  J.  0.  ITalliwell,  F.R.S,  Svo,  boards,  3s.  (oiiginal  price  10s.  Cd.) 

A companion  to  Ilartsborne’s  “Book  Rarities”  of  the  same  University. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  POPULAR  TRACTS,  formerly  in  the 
Library  of  Captain  Cox,  of  Coventry,  a.d.  1575.  By  J.  0.  llailiwxll.  Svo  (only  50 
printed),  sewed.  Is. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  CONTENTS  of  the  CODEX  HOL- 

BROOKLYNUS.  (A  Scientific  MS.)  By  Dr.  John  Holbrook,  Master  of  St.  Peter’s 
College,  Cambridge,  141S-14:H).  By  J,  0.  Halliwell.  Svo,  Is. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VERNON  MANUSCRIPT.  A Volume  of  Early 

Eughsh  Poetry,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  J.  0.  Halliw'eR.  Svo  (onlu  oO 
printed).  Is. 

BIBLIOTHECA  CANTIANA, — A Bibliographical  Account  of  what 

has  been  published  on  the  History,  Tq)ography,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family 
Genealogy  of  the  County  of  Kent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  By  John  Russell  Smith. 
In  a haudsome  Svo  volume  (pp.  370),  with  two  plates  of  facsimiles  of  Autographs  of 
33  eminent  Kentish  Writers.  5s.  (originM  price  14s.) — Lar^e  Taper,  10s.  6d. 

BIBLIOMANIA  in  the  Middle  Ages ; or,  Sketches  of  Book-worms, 
Collectors,  Bible  Students,  Scribes,  and  Illuminators,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  Periods;  with  Anecdotes,  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Monastic  Libraries 
of  Great  Britain,  By  F.  S.  Merry  weather.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  3s, 
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